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This month our portrait gallery is filled by Captain Park Yates, 
iiov^ Master of the Cheshire Hounds. He was born in 1836 ; 
educated at Eton; joined the 3rd Dragoon Guards in 1855, 
served two years with the«n in India, afterwards exchanged into 
the Royal Dragoons, in which sporting corps he managed to eet as 
much hunting as was possible, thanks to the sporting Colonel, and 
the General of the district, who would always encourage his officers 
to hunt, and thought the hunting-field far preferable to the riding- 
school to make them horsemen, and cavalry efficient ; and often as 
many as twenty officers of the R. D.'s might be seen at a meet of 
the Pytchley or Atherston, when the rqgiment was quartered at 
Weedon, Coventry, and Birmingham. During the time the regi- 
ment was in the Midland Counties, 1 861, Captain Yates secured 
the Grand Military with his horse Rifleman, ridden by Captain 
Riddell, thereby upsetting a great pot in Jealousy, who a short time 
before had won the Liverpool Grand National. He also about that 
time won the Challenge Cup given by Sir H. M. TrafFord, to be 
-run for by veterans or officers still serving, with his horse Marshall, 
who was also a second to Mr. Duffield's Bound in the heavyweight 
Military at Warwick in i860. 

Captain Yates, after about eight years* service, sold out and took 
to hunting a pack of harriers round his place in Cheshire, showing 
very good sport for six or seven years, and smartened up the pack, 
which were originally the large blue-mottled Lancashire harriers of 
the Nugger type, by a judicious cross of foxhound blood ; so much 
so that, when the hard-riding division came down — such as Captains 
Tempest, Riddell, Smith, Corbett-Holland — the drag was introduced 
in the place of the legitimate animal, and it took those customers 
.all their time to live with the improved jelly dog who could do his 
six or seven miles over the Cheshire fields in five-and-thirty minutes. 
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For the last six years Captain Yates has been Masterof the Cheshire, 
as then an alteration was made in the manner of hunting the country ; 
Mr. Corbet, who had formerly hunted the whole country from the 
Forest Kennels five days a. week and a bye, going to live at his owa 
place, Adderley Hall, on the borders of Shropshire and Cheshire, and 
hunting the Nantwich and Wrensbury country five days a week. 
Captain Yates hunting the rest of the Cheshire country from the 
Old Forest Kennels, Northwich, four days a-week. This plan 
has been found to answer very well, and gives general satisfac* 
tion. Captain Yates is exceedingly popular in the field, and his men 
are as well mounted as himself; indited, there is always a brisk com- 
petition for his horses when they come to the hammer. He has had 
a very successful season, and it is to be hoped he will long preside 
over the fortunes of the Cheshire Hounds. 



A FISH DINNER AT THE FISHERY EXHIBITION. 

P^Ellangowan " and three friends partake of dinner at the Ex- 
position^ and have a long chat about the Anglers' Exhibits, and 
*^ Sport upon the waters '^ generally, all of which is here very carefully^ 
recorded for the benefit of the readers of ' Baily's Magazine.'] 

Halieus. Poietes. Physicus. Ellangowan. 

I/alieus. *' And this, then, is the much^talked-about fish dinner ;. 
Well, it certainly isn't much to praise so highly/' 

EUangawan, " Yes, but think of the price, my dear Halieus j it 
only costs a sixpence, you know, for all you have had." 

Physicus. ** What can you expect for a sixpence ? Why you have 
had sixpence worth of sauces." 

Ellangowan. ** Just so \ go anywhere you please, all over London 
if you like, in search of a dinner-^^-^or if you choose, call it a luncheon 
•-^^nd see what vou will be offered for the coin in question." 

Physicus. " Not much." 

Halieus. ^^ Very good \ but then this fish dinner is advertised as 
something uncommon in the way of dining, and upon my life I 
have only had a fresh herring and some potatoes-^-^tbat is really all 
that ha^ been set before me — ^and I protest— — " 

Physicus. **Now look here Halieus, my boy; don't be un- 
reasonable. I have seen you at Blackwall sit down to a fish dinner 
tiiat cost you two guineas." 

Ellangowan. ** A sum that would buy eighty-four fresh herrings 
at sixpence each." 

Poietes. ** Put the case in this way : admission to the Exhibition^ 
one shilling ) dinner, sixpence ; total one shilling and sixpence-^— only 
a mere trifle for such a treat. The show, taking it all over, is^ 
re^ly fine ; the best thing of the kind ever seen." 
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Halieus. ^ You forget the drink, my Poictes ; we have had a 
couple of bottles of hock— good wine too, on nxf word." 

Pkysicus. ^* Yes, that is what you have had ; how much more 
jou will take, who can say ? for my part I always feel that fish 
requires a barrel of liquor, and I suppose the fish we have eaten 
toniay will not prove an exception to the rule. It is a proverb, I 
think, that < fish must float/ '' 

EUangowan. ^^I don't think they will prove an exception. I 
never yet partook of a fish dinner that did not necessitate a copioua 
•drink ; indeed, as a rule, the drink isi in my opinion, the best part 
of the dinner/' 

Paietes. ^^Well, although I am said by my friends, more in jest 
perhaps than in earnest, to be imbued with some degree of poetic 
feeling, I must say that I greatly prefer to see a salmon on the table, 
nther than in the water. Fish, no doubt, are singularly beautiful 
animals when disporting in their native element." 

Pkysicus. *^ Quite so, my friend, quite so ; but I bee you will 
spare us ; do not, if you please, say another word, tor in my 
opinion fishes are not more beautiful than other animals } and as for 
trout, perch, dace, chub and other fresh-water fishes, I wouldn't 
^ve a sixpence for all you could put before me. These may be 
good fish for sportsmen, but for the food uses of mankind they are 
certainly not worth a penny the pound. 

Halietis. ^^ In your opinion, that is to say : now I differ with 
you. Nothing delights me more in the merry month of May, or 
even in June's le^y month, than to wander through some flowery 
mead, by the side of a lazy brook, in search of a trout The scene 
is altogether delightful and refreshing $ the air balmy, the birds 
^ging ^ delightful carol of happiness, the newly^unrolded leavfS 
£reen and beautiful, the water limpid and sweet " 

Pkysicus. *' Query." 

Halieus. " Well, let me so put it ; and the newly-born May fly 
tempts the fish; and fortunate in your trials, trout after trout 
rewards your efforts as an angler, so that you return to the rustic 
inn with a fair basket, which your kindly hostess knows how to 
handle ; and lo I you have a dainty repast set before yoU'«*-delightfuI 
home-made bread, newly churned butter, cream in reality, a dish of 
tea, and your trout nicely fried in good wholesome lard. Then, 
after dallying for an hour or so with your viands, you turn out 
with your pipe well filled for a little promenade on the village 
green ; and finally, as the twilight is deepening into the gloom of 
a May nighr^ you turn into bed^ lapped in lavender-scented linen, 
and in a short time sink into that peaceful still repose which comes, 
when it is courted, to all honest anglers." 

Paietes. ^^ Bravo, Halieus! well spoken; your description is 
most charming; you paint the delights of the angler'? life with 
a poetic brush ; but should you not be waited on by the landlady's 
daughter?" 

Physicus. ^^ No doubt of it ; but for all that, fresh^water fish 
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form but wersh feeding ; were it not for the lard or butter in which 
they are fried, they would really not be worth eating." 

Poietes. " Is that really so ? *' 

Pkysicus. "Undoubtedly. The salmon is not more a fresh- 
water fish than it is a denizen of the great deep, and the salmon, as 
all men know, is well worth eating ; so is the eel, but the eel is also 
partly a fresh-water and partly a salt-water fish,* and eels form a- 
delightful addition to our bills of fare. I have been often amused 
in reading what I call angling literature, to find that the cooking of 
fresh-water fish would almost ruin a king. Think of a pair of jack, 
that cannot be properly placed on the table till they have been 
stewed and their flesh has imbibed a couple of bottles of good 
Burgundy! For my part, I would far rather drink the wine in. 
company with a friend. Then I have seen recipes for trout to be 
boiled in hock, and for perch to be served with port-wine sauce." 

Ellangowan. '^ I agree very much with what Physicus is saying ;. 
as a general rule, when the cooking of fish is concerned, it is the 
cook who confers the flavour upon them. Take whitebait as at¥ 
example ; what would these little things be were it not for the skill 
bestowed on them by the cook ? " 

Poietes, *'Yes, and that little squeeze of the lemon, and the 
delightful brown bread and butter, and " 

Ellangowan. ** The chablis or hock, with which we wash them 
down.'* 

Halieus. ^^Yes, and the general surroundings: your dining 
chamber looking on the river with its ever moving and ever varying 
panorama of marine life ; your elegant lady companions gracing the 
table with their sweet summer toilets and their bright looks ; the 
attentive waiters and the liberal bill of fare j— it is all only too 
delightful." 

Physicus, ^'And, in my humble opinion, too expensive by at 
least half of the bill." 

Ellangowan. " Yes, that is undoubtedly so ; far too costly. One^ 
in short, is made to pay through the nose for the elegance ; you can 
set down the expense of the table as being a certain percentage of 
the bill ; then you have to fee your waiter. I do hate the system 
of tipping that is now in vogue } it is painful to see a man who is 
well enough dressed to sit in the House of Lords standing at your 
side cringing for a few coppers. Wherever you go it is the same ; 
there are harpies ready to seize upon you and devour your substance, 
no matter whether you be in church or theatre." 

Physicus, ^^ The worst of them are in the churches, I think^ 
always looking for a tip." 

* It will interest the angling readers of 'Baily's Magazine' to know a 
singular fact that has recently been discovered in the natiual history of the eel x. 
it has been found that the old eels of both sexes die immediately after their 
spawning season. The extraordinarily rapid developinent of then* organs of 
generation exhausts them to such a degree that they die soon after having 
spawned, and for this reason they are never seen to return again from the sea. 
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Paietes. '^ All that you are saving, Ellangowan, is true, but who 
is to blame ? It is ourselves entirely ; there is no occasion for the sort 
of thing you describe. Senseless people distribute their sixpences and 
shillings without thinkings and dius sowing the wind they reap the 
whirlwind, and in doing so create a perfect horde of mean fellows 
who know no shame." 

Halieus. '^ Order, gentlemen, order; let us avoid that sort of 
talk if you please. I came here to learn something about angling, 
and fish, and the Fisheries Exhibition, and not afout such social 
grievances as the tipping of waiters ! let us therefore, if you please, 
talk our own shop/' 

Physicus. ^^ I have no objection, Halieus, but first of all let us 
finish our criticism of the fish dinners, and let us see what else we 
can have ; another service of fish won't ruin us — it is only sixpence 
each, you know." 

Ellangowaru " And see, our classes are empty." 

Poietes. ^^ This is my turn ; I shall see to the glasses being re- 
plenished, and you, Physicus, talk on; give us the philosophy of 
fish food." 

Physicus. ^ Well, of late years there has been more than enough 
of talk about fish as food. Fish forms an excellent variety in our 
daily bills of fare, but as to its aiding our intellects any more than 
good roast-beef, that, in my humble opinion, is all so much nonsense. 
You may live on fish all the days of your life, and at the end of 
your allotted span of years, the amount of phosphorus, or brain- 
power you will have swallowed will be about as much as would tip 
two lucifer-matches." 

EUangowan. ^^ Look here ; they talk of fish being an intellect- 
giving diet; how then about the fisher-folk? — they are not an 
intellectual race of people, surely. Fishers as a rule produce only 
fishers. I know of no great man, or woman either, that has emanated 
firom a fishing community — no poet, no philsopher, no mighty 
mechanician, no wonderful theologian or thundering pulpit orator ; 
in short, no person of eminence." 

Halieus. ^^ My friend Frank Buckland, a most eenial feUow, as 
you all know, must then have been wrong ; he usedto insist on the 
value of fish as food, and was undoubtedly of the opinion that much 
consumption of fish tended to brighten the intellect." 

Physicus, ^^ Poor Buckland ! I knew him well, Halieus ; he was 
a fellow of infinite knowledge, but he was also a man of many 
'fads/ and never hesitated to ventilate them, and he often said 

Iesterday what he was sorry for to-dav. I respect his memorv; 
knew the man, and loved him well, out I was not charmed oy 
his teaching ; he was fiir too impulsive and volatile, and was always 
contradicting himself." 

Paietes. ^^ I, too, knew Frank ; he was a fine fellow, and I liked 
him exceedingly. Over a tumbler of gros and a pipe he was at his 
best in that awful den of his in Albany Place, which was overrun 
with rats, and was dominated by monkeys, wild cats, and screeching 
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parrots. He had a fund of knowledge, and his store of experience 
was at the service of anybody who could put in a claim to it." 

JJalieus. ^^ Ah» the annual salmon reports will not now have one- 
half of their old * go/ " 

Physicus, ** Nor of the out-of-the-way informatbn of which 
Buckland possessed such vast stores." 

Poietes^ *' Let us not speak evil of the dead } he was a good- 
hearted fellow^ and was ever anxious to do his duty as hx as he 
knew it." 

Physicus. ** And let us keep to the point ; wc seem always to be 
eager to diverge from the subject in hand, which is the ^ Inter- 
national Fishery Exhibition,* where we now are.** 

Ellangowan, " Yes ; and the fish dinners." 

Phystcus, •*WclI, I do not wish to keep my opinions out of 
sight. Angling is doubtless a fine sport to those who like it. I 
never could see very much in it, however.** 

Halieus. ^ And no fish fights for its life like a trout ; an eight or 
ten-ounce trout will fight a rare battle if it be allowed fair play. 
You may talk of landing a sixteen-pound salmon as long as you 
please J give me a trout for real sport. No doubt it is a feat to 
capture a big salmon, but 'play* a trout for half an hour, and at 
once you are in the very ' fine art * of angling ; all your cunning, 
your patiqnce, your genius, your strength of will and sleight of 
hand, are called into requisition, and, after all, the little scaly thing 
at one end of the tackle may prove a master for the fool at the 
other end." 

Ellangowan. ^' Some trout are easier to capture than others. I 
have had much experience in the matter, and I have a theory that 
a fish in time becomes a reflex of the water in which it lives ; in a 
rapid running^ brawling, leaping, dancing stream, you will, as a rule, 
find active fisn. In a sluggish stream, on the contrary, they will be 
lazy, and not given to fieht ; but when large enough they fight their 
would-be captor by sim^y opposing their strength to his gut and 
line. In some of the more sheltered Scottish lochs the trout are 
usually torpid ; in others, to which the free blowing winds of heaven 
have access, the fish are of prodigious activity for their size, and 
struggle like sq manv heroes for dear life and liberty. In a little 
loch, where I have aforetime in my young days occasionally thrown 
a line, the trout, those which I caught, usually weighed about a 
pound, are perfect demons, and take a deal of hard work out of you 
before you can land them." 

Phystcus, " Well, in this Exhibition there is not to be found any 
new departure in the way of angling machinery, I think ; everything 
I have seen, so far as my time has permitted me to examine, is just 
on the old lines \ there is the usual display of the upholstery of 
angling, especially of those flies which overmaster nature and 
astonish the green hands with their shape and gaudy colours.** 

Halieus. ** And why not ? What more do you want ? No 
angler, so far as I knowi is anxious to obtain a royal road to a big 
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basket. My idea of fishing is, perhaps, a little peculiar ; but I have 
no desire to be known as a man who is always making big baskets. 
I enjoy the pastime of fishing solely because it is a pastime. I do 
not consider myself as being a person employed on piecework to 
fish trout at so much a tail. No ; give me the fishing ; let me have 
by all means a few fish, but let the capture of that few be as pro- 
longed as possible ^ I could, for my part, far rather expend half a day 
on the killing of half a dozen presentable trout, than capture a score 
or so within the hour. The prolonged labour of capture delights 
me ; I care not to take my fish by mere brute force, I like to play 
him in the broadest sense of the word : I give him law and treat 
him tenderly, and encourage him to fight me $ if he can regain his 
liberty so much the better, I am delighted all the same." 

Poietes. ''Yes, I understand you, that is fishing; it b> not the 
mere greed of obtaining so many fish that ought to actuate our 
Izaak Waltons of the period.*' 

PhysicHS, ^^ Those who want their fish in quantity should try the 
wholesale plan, and join the commercial fisheries } they could then 
4lffift for herrings or trawl for flat fish." 

Ellangowan, " Well, you just come back in saying that to my 
old question, * What is sport V Who among you will define it ?** 

Poietes, '^ Is it sport, for instance, to start some forty dogs against 
one fox, hounded on to their work by an excited crowd of some 
hundred persons on horseback, all in the best of animal spirits ?" 

Physicus. '^ Or in this little business of angling, is it sport for one 
great fellow, six feet high and weighing some sixteen stone, to do 
all he knows to land a tiny fish that may not weigh six ounces ?" 

Poietes. ^^ Then there is greyhound coursing, pheasant shooting;, 
otter hunting, badger baiting, and many other so-called sports, m 
which the odds are heavily against the animal." 

Ellangowan. '^ Sport is a fashion, and cannot be defined in the 
mode we are following. It is largely conventional, and men lack 
the courage to change its incidence. I have always been most 
pleased with those pastimes on which there is no betting \ wherever 
the latter element is Introduced then ^ sport,* so-called, speedily 
becomes a business with very often the most shady surroundings. 
See, for instance, to what a degree that noble animal the horse has 
become an instrument of gambling.'' 

Physicus, ** Is poaching sport ?'* 

Ellangowan. ^^Most certainly it is not. The poacher of the 
period is simply a blackguard, who kills a sitting hare, nets a covey 
of partridges, smokes a roosting pheasant, or leisters a salmon on its 
breeding-ground. Down with all poachers say I \ there was a time 
in the long ago when poaching was a pastime, but now it is not so ; 
and there is this to be said against the poachers of the day, namely, 
that they are as much criminals as the men who steal from a hen- 
roost, or who forge a five-pound Bank of England note, seeing that 
all they do is xlone in the way of trade. Some people are anxious 
to keep up the sentimental delusion that the poor poacher only 
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poaches to provide food for his starving wife and family. Nothing 
can be more absurd ; the poacher poaches to sell, to trade on his- 
ill-gotten goods, and no punishment is too severe for such a pack 
of scoundrels." 

Poietes. '^ A benevolent lady-friend of mine, seeing that a person, 
she knew in her village had been sentenced for poaching to six 
months' hard labour, became greatly concerned for the man*& 
family, fearing that they would suffer privation during his enforced 
absence. Calling upon her banker to cash a cheque for a small 
sum, she mentioned her fears to that gentleman, he simply smiled at 
her anxiety \ ' Keep your mind easy on that score,' he said, ^ and 
reserve your sympathies for some more deserving object ; that man 
has a sum of 219/. at his credit here, and you can take my word 
for it that every shilling of the sum has been earned by the fellow's 
own untiring industry at poaching.' " 

Ellangowaiu '^ That is a story I can readily believe ; it is to the 
point. The sympathy which in some quarters is bestowed on 
poachers is thrown away." 

Physicus. ^' Have you seen the machinery of fish-poaching which 
is exhibited here?" 

Ellangowan, '^ Oh yes ; but fish-poachers are not in the least 
degree particular ; they can extemporise their apparatus of capture. 
On the Tweed, and on some other Scottish rivers as well, a couple 
of blankets sewn together have been used to capture salmon, with 
great effect. Anything will do to capture a gravid fish ; being 
heavy with its spawn, it is of course less active than it is at other 
times." 

Physicus. " Poaching still prevails largely on the Tweed, I am 
told." 

Ellangowan. ^^ Yes, more on the Tweed, perhaps, than on any 
other river ; those who live upon it are, as I may say, born to the 
business, their fathers before them having been poachers, just as 
their fathers had been^ and just as their sons will be in time ta 
come." 

Physicus. " They are hereditary thieves, you know, these fellows 
on the Border. They used to be cattle drivers, now they are salmon 
poachers." 

Paietes. *^ But I say, gentlemen, we are neglecting our chief 
business, which was to talk over the exhibits." 

Physictis. ^^ Oh no ; what are the exhibits but texts to hang a 
preachment upon ?" 

Ellangowan, "Exactly my opinion. We must learn to see 
through the exhibits, or, as I may put it, to look behind them, and 
find out what they teach. Some of the thin^ shown do not 
deserve notice, they are simply symbols of ' shop, such as one sees^ 
in all our chief thoroughfares. The upholstery of angling is, of 
course, well represented ; but a fine rod does not, as a matter of 
course, make a fine fisher. Capital trout, and salmon also, have 
been often caught with a very humble instrument of capture." 
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Physicus. ** Y.es, by the gipsies, without the aid of grand uphol- 
stery ; the simplest bit of a stick will syit them." 

Halieus, '* To my mind there is no finer sport than capturing • 
fish with your hand, when the stream is a suitable one ; ^ guddling, 
I call it ) it is sometimes rare fun, but fish are so scarce nowadays 
that one might try for a day and not capture a single trout." 

Physicus. '' The scarcity, if we may judge from the piscicultura) 
exhibits which are displayed here, will not last long. It seems ta 
me that the piscicultural power now at work is amply sufficient to 
stock all the rivers of the country. Sir James Maitland tells us 
that he himself can turn out from his fishery at Howietoun the, as 
it seems to me, incredible number of twenty millions of trout ova. 
per annum." 

Ellangowatu ^' I, too, have been staggered by that announcement. 
Where does Sir James keep the stock of parent fish, I wonder, 
which yield such a quantity of ova ? " 

Physicus. "Well, without the parent fish you can't get the 
ova.** 

EUangowan. *' No, certainly not." 

Halieus, ^^Pisciculture is a good thing in its way; tens of 
thousands of the newly-born fry die of starvation ; very young fish 
ought to be carefully fed ; the Chinese, who know all things, have 
found this out." 

Poietes. ^^ Now, my friends, I have done dinner, such as it is ; we 
have now had our two courses, and I really do say that it isn't much 
to boast of." 

EUangowan. ^* Yes; but, as I have already said, what can yoit 
expect for sixpence ? " 

Poietes. " Put the case this way ; when you have a few friends to 
dinner, what does your fish cost you ? A bit of cod for half-a-dozen 
guests will cost you, at a fashionable fish shop, some four shillings, 
perhaps ; and, if you buy oysters for sauce, as much more, and even 
with all that you have only provided a portion of your dinner.'' 

EUangowan. ^* Just that ; that is the right way to put the case. 
The nicest fish dinner you can have is to be got at a fishing village 
near Edinburgh ; abundance of fish of every description, boiled, fried, 
curried, broiled and baked, and all at a cost of less than half-a-crown 
a head, with a slice of roast duck and a spoonful of green peas to 
the bargain." 

Poietes. '^ I move, then, that at the first fitting opportunity we 
adjourn our conference to that said fishing village near Edinburgh, 
and have such a dinner of fish as will satisfy our appetites." 

EUangowan. ^^ Very good ; I shall arrange it. Mrs. Main at the 
Peacock will do her best for you, and her charges, take my word for 
it, will not ruin the host." 

Exeunt omnes. 
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A BATTERED PORTMANTEAU. 

IV. 

My racing journeys, my holiday jaunts are well-nigh over, and yet 
-so shabby^ so travel-stained and dingy has become the portnuuiteauy 
that I must really buy a new one. I love my faithful old companion, 
and yet it brings the blush of shame to my face when, faded and 
seamed with ugly scratches^ it lies side-by-side with youthful and 
smart travelling-bags on some railway-departure platform. Like 
many oM-fiishioned things, my portmanteau is sturdy and aelf- 
asserting, unconscious or careless of the poor figure it cuts when 
cheek*-by-jowl with modern brethren. The way in which that 
leather receptacle appears to force its age and homeliness on by- 
standers, compelling them, as it were, to ask ^' What manner of 
man is so defiant of propriety, so eccentric, so behind the age as to 
own that disreputable article of baggage ?" is too much for me to 
bear. No doubt the portmanteau looks as much out of date as 
should I) did I walk abroad in a threadbare spencer, and rieketty 
Hessian boots. And yet it goes to my heart to relegate the port- 
manteau to a lumber room ^r the rest of its existence. Though 
old and ugly, it does its work well, and in these gloomy days its 
nearly erased labels recall pleasant times when the sun shone. 

When the sun, for instance, shone on Newmarket heath, ere 
many who have visited it this year were yet born. Wq London- 
dwellers departed from a very dark, close, unwholesome station, 
recollection of whose depressing refreshment-room still fills me with 
melancholy. I am sure men are not sufficiently grateful ibr the 
improvement made in these places, much as remains to be done ere 
they take rank with the buffets of France, Belgium, and some parts of 
Germany. The legs of cold fowl at the old Bishopsgate Street station 
surpassed in stringiness and dryness all other fowls' legs, as far as the 
Bishopsgate tea left behind every rival in point of scalding heat and 
want of all flavour, save a suspicion of greasy cabbage*stalk. Of the 
Heath itself the features have changed marvellously. The network 
of rails at the top of the town, the new Stand at the end of the 
Flat, the enlarged Birdcage, the deserted Ring near the T*Y.C. 
winning-post, — all grate rather on the feelings of those who, after 
long absence, pay a visit to-day to the renowned racecourse. It used 
to be the fashion to decry the luncheons eaten at Jarvia*s booth in 
the old time ; but men were wont to take a keen appetite to the 
counter-side, and the ^' chunks " of succulent cold pork, the slices 
of cheese, and the crusty bread were relished, although your elbow 
neighbour wore a dingy coat and ate with his knife. I can con^ 
scientiously state that 1 have drank champagne far superior to that 
sometimes vended at ^'the booth." But it went down well enough 
in those days, when a five or six to one chance had just come off 
on the Rowley Mile j or maybe something of the Baron's starting at 
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double the odds had dropped from the clouds, and brought smik» 
to the fiices of men who then, as now, never allowed the bearer of 
deep blue and yellow cap to run unbacked. It is to be feared that 
the admiision is a discreditable one, but booths, especially on little 
coontry racecourses, have always had for me a secret charm. Not, 
certainly, from any love for the company that fills such temporary 
hostelries, nor for the questionable liquors frequently dispensed 
therein. Early association probably has all to do with this unseemly 
fancy. In boyhood's days, when a visit to the racecourse, if not 
absolutely interdicted, was granted only on strict promise of ad- 
herence to the company of some elderly relative in charge, there 
was doubtless a fearful joy to be snatched by evading his obser- 
vation, and, in company with some school comrade, penetrating to 
an obscure corner of one of these canvass taverns, there making brief 
revelry on lukewarm sherry negus, in the fascinating society of hat 
^oung farmers, female musicians, deft wielders of the tambourine. 
Itinerant conjurors who produced pigeons from their sleeve, and 
night-gear from the hat of some simpering red-eared rustic. What 
delight when a couple of jockeys, who had ridden in the last race, 
swa^ered into the tent and placed themselves at the very table 
where the runaways sat shrinking from observation. What breathlete 
interest, not unaccompanied by apprehension, when some lout, 
influenced by jealousy and two sixpenny- worths of rum, quarreled 
with a rival, and stripping oiF a red waistcoat brave with blue glass 
buttons, challenged him to mortal combat — Blowzabclle meanwhile, 
heedless of peril to her admirers, making eyes, after rustic but 
suggestive fashion, at the conjuror. The names, long unheard, of 
horses about to contest the Gold Cup — rumoured to be of fiibulous 
weight and most cunning structure, yet but a sorry vase in reality — 
come back as I recall those stolen visits to the booth. There were 
Cranebrook, and Sir Richard Bulkeley's Hemp, and old Inheritress, 
and Mr. Jaques's Spur, ridden in a brown-and*yellow striped jacket 
that seemed a blaze of glory ; and people lamented that, although 
entered, Pantasa was not on the spot. They wondered, too, whence 
that horse's mysterious name was derived *, and not until long years 
afterwards did I myself know that it was from a village hard by 
Holywell racecourse. 

But to return to Newmarket. At night there was amusement, 
now lacking, for those who chose to trifle with the dice; and 
although cocking was supposed to have died out, the lovers of that 
enthrallmg sport could still indulge in it without much fear of molesta- 
tion. To such minor breaches of order the eyes of the law were 
generally conveniently dim at ** head-quarters." Whispers of a 
projected prize-fight in the neighbourhood of course roused the 
authorities to high vigilance. Still, at Mildenhall and elsewhere a 
ring was occasionally pitched. A famous north-country trainer loved 
a " mill " dearly, and attended the last one of great importance held 
in the Newmarket district. Once when a great fight was to come 
off in the south, " John " so yearned to be present that he pro- 
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posed to a noble employer to take the Derby and Oaks horses to 
Epsom several days before any need existed for their removal. His 
lordship had previously been informed by a mutual acquaintance of 
the little *' plant," and when the trainer made the suggestion, to 
that worthy's chagrin replied quietly, " Certainly, if you think it 
necessary. And Pll stand a pony with you on the fight /" 

Of the owners of horses, the trainers, the jockeys, the book- 
makers, the reporters, and the habitual attendants of the meetings 
for business or amusement^ how lengthy is the death-roll in little 
more than a score of years. *' The Admiral," dog-whip in hand, 
curt in speech, in manner smacking of the quarter-deck, yet really 
kindly at heart, seems to have been lost to the Heath for twice the 
number of years that have elapsed since his lamented death. How 
far distant appears the date when Mr. George Payne's black-and- 
white neckcloth was seen, or Sir Joseph gave audience to his 
trainer and the gorgeous-coated, Wells just to the left of the entrancc- 

Sate to the old Birdcage ; when Baron Meyer de Rothschild's 
gure was a prominent one in that enclosure or on the back of a 
rare hack ; and General Peel, with muffled neck, smoked a cigar as, 
stationed on the roof of the crazy old Stand, he looked down the 
*' ribbons " of the Rowley Mile with their two shades of green ? The 
Duke of Newcastle, gloveless 5 Mr. Merry, hard of feature and 
harsh of voice ; Lord Ailesbury, with worn face and sunken eyes ; 
the owner of Fairwater, grey-bearded and in soft felt-hat, with no 
trace of the racehorse lover in his appearance ; ponderous William 
Graham, limping painfully along, supporting his steps with an enor- 
mous feruled-stick — these are some amongst the many that have 
departed. Casting back in thought, how the names of the dead 
multiply. Fred Fisher, whitc-cravatted, spruce, caressing his whiskers, 
as he smiled blandly on any one wishing to back a horse, sliding out 
from between his teeth the words ^^ And the price ? " His namesake 
from Bouveric Street, hands on hips ; Jackson, first of Tunstall, 
then of Oran, then of Fairfield, the backer of cricketers ; the backer 
of horse against nian for a hundred yards ; riding to hounds ; riding 
Neptunus (very moderately) in a match against Fordham ; at Altcar ; 
4it Owen Swift's, anywhere if there was promise of sport and ex- 
citement, but by no means the bold, dashing bettor that the world 
imagined. He was one of Fortune's children, and his great coups 
were not unfrequently the result of " bouncing," late o' nights bets, 
from which he could not afterwards escape. It has always been 
.believed by some that in this way it came about that Blair Aihol ran 
for the Derby, instead of being reserved for the St. Leger and 
bringing off a grand hit. He prided himself greatly on his judgment, 
^nd was most averse to letting people know that it had &iled him. 
This trait was never more strikingly displayed than after Vedette's 
victorv in the Two Thousand Guineas. From the way in which 
*' Jock " shouted and cheered the spots he was universally set down 
^s a great winner. This was not the case, as he had got out, 
Jielieving that lameness had destroyed the Aske colt's chance. But 
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lie shrank from having this known, and kept up appearances after 
the fashion described. 

Yet more, writing at random, and jotting down names as they are 

recalled. Harry Hill, with his jerky walk, hands under coat-tails ; 

ever ready to decide a disputed racing point, and by no means averse 

to relating experiences of his youthful days before he could have 

dreamt that Ackworth was one day to be his own. Tom Hornby 

incessantly puffing at a cigar ; Stephenson, whose cane-rap on 

the table of the Victoria Club was so often the prelude to an 

onslaught on some *< shaky " horse that speedily drove him to the 

right about. Amongst the trainers and jockeys, Sam Rogers, Harry 

Grimshaw, Bullock, one of the best of the many fine horsemen who 

learnt their lessons at Tupgill ; William Goodwm, Jemmy Godding, 

at the height of his prosperity just twenty years ago, when *' Mac 

beat SaCy" and then sent the Lord Clifden men home from the Derby 

silent and sorrowful. Joseph Dawson in the south, Thomas Dawson 

in the north ; John Osborne the elder, who^ although he probably 

never had more than 50/. on a horse in his life, was always picking 

up small stakes, and always knew exactly the right time to sell. The 

still greater ** John " of W hitewall, in whom all Yorkshire delighted. 

Osborne's Middleham neighbour Arthur Briggs, rosy and smiling, but 

robbed of half the pleasure some Spigot Lodge successes would have 

brought by the racking pangs of gout. John Day, the father and the 

son ; Ashmall, who was within an ace of winning the St. Leger on Ivan 

whilst still quite a light-weight ; most recently of all Tom Aldcroft, 

whose first great triumph on the Heath was in the Two Thousand, 

won by Lord of the Isles. Then it was that St. Hubert sustained a 

memorable defeat, after the issue had hung in doubt to the agony 

and amazement of at least one person who was mistaken as to the 

extent of the Saint's preparation. Tom Parr, whose handicap 

triumphs with little thought of horses were so frequent that at last 

the public almost gave him credit for a magician's power of converting 

platers into big winners ; Saxon, whose £rath on the Sunday before 

Adonises Cambridgeshire came with such appalling suddenness. Best 

remembered of those who have &Iien out of the ranks of the 

sporting writers are "Argus,'* and Henry FeisL For the colour 

and life imparted to his articles Mr. Willes has never been surpassed. 

He possessed a style essentially his own, and no one, to the best of 

my belief, has attempted to imitate it. In knowledge of racing and 

ability to describe horses or the points of a race many of his crafc 

have beaten him ; but for quaint humour when treating of Turf 

scandals, or hitting off Turf notorieties no smarter man ever took 

pen in hand, and some of his dry sayings and droll comparisons will 

be handed down from generation to generation of those who write 

about horseracing. His powers failed very much during the last 

year or two of his life ; but almost to the end he would tickle 

a companion mightily by shrewd, queer sayings, delivered in rather 

<lrawling " snuffly *' tones as a friendly arm aided him to traverse the 

-Strand between the * Post,* the ' Field.* and * Bell's Life * offices. 
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A very dashing and amusing writer, although after quite a different 
fashion to poor '^ Argus," was Mr. Henry Feist. In the course of con- 
siderable experience of ^^ prophets " I never knew one who took so much 
to heart the iFailure of a prediction on an important race. Molt of the 
seers very properly dismiss from their minds quickly vexation at 
having failed to hit the mark. They have done their best, worked 
hard and conscientiously to obtain all information bearing on the 
subject that they might legitimately seek. But Mr. Feist seemed at 
times unable to shake off the chagrin produced by failure, and this 
was notably the case when (I think] he had depended upon Hermit 
to beat Achievement for the St. Leger. One of hit best hits was 
the firmness with which, through good and evil report, he stuck to 
Lord Clifden for the St. Leger of 1863. He vrould have made a 
success almost as great as the famous Phosphorus prophecy by 
'' Vates,*' had he listened to the advice pressed on him the day before 
the Grand National of 1866, to go for the almost unknown Sala* 
mander. But he missed the opportunity, like another newspaper 
writer who plumped for Caller Ou for the St. Leger, and was then 
induced to change the selection. But I will dwell no longer on a 
melancholy theme, after adding to the list of Turf characters that 
have disappeared from Newmarket, the old pieman, whose ^' billy* 
cock " hat and more or less clean apron were at one time so familiar 
to hungry stable lads and horse-holders near the shed where the 
backs stand. On cold autumn days he used to find plenty of cus- 
tomers for his wares, drawn hot and hot and nicely brown from a 
portable oven as occasion required, and then ranged in appetizing 
rows on a tray. 

How few of the jockeys remain who rode when first I was taken 
a-racing, Sim Templeman must be about the oldest survivor. I 
met htm some three years ago, hale and hearty, although his sight 
had well-nigh failed him, full of talk about Battledore, who ^' could 
gallop over the backs of the old horses " in Sir Thomas Stanley's 
stable, and of Little Red Rover. He told me, too, amongst other 
things, how his mount, Connoisseur, was only started for the Derby 
of 1833 on the off chance, as John Scott had no hopes of him, but 
managed to run second to Dangerous. What Sim's precise age is^ 
I know not. Fifty years and a month ago, a letter from him, or 
purporting to be from him, appeared in ' Bell's Life,' in answer to a 
question asked in the paper as to his Christian name. It was dated 
Malton, March 27th, 1833, and did credit to his Biblical knowledge, 
referring to chapter and verse in which the " devout man " is men- 
tioned after whom Sim was called. Bumby, who had a winning 
ride on Alice Hawthorn, in her turned loose days, is still living ; so, 
I believei is William Abdale, and George Oates remains to tell how 
races were won when he was a lad. So, too, does worthy William 
Boyce, who, until recently, wore the scarlet coat on the Heath, and 
loolted so well in it. Tom Donaldson, who was on The Hero 
when he lost the Goodwood Stakes, and on Witsend, winner of the 
Cesarewitch in 1846, is seldom missing from a Newmarket meeting. 
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with a little group to listen to his witticisms, and be told the contrast 
between the preposterously large sums given to jockeys nowadays, 
and the scanty reward that paid for his ride on the filly. Bartho- ' 
lomew. Sly, " Jockey " Norman, who won the St. Leger on Stock- 
well, and of course John Osborne, are yet to the fore, although 
Johnny is the only one of the men just mentioned who still appears 
in the pigskin. I saw him, when he was a very little fellow, have 
his second mount in public, on a filly called Hopeful. Some fol- 
lowers of the Turfy whose starting point dates a long way back^ 
have been touched lightly by the hand of Time. The owner of 
Miles's Boy and Mr. Sykes, for instance, still wears a marvellously 
jaunty air, and many years have wrought few changes in the * Hamlet ' 
reciting, comic song singing, thin stroke-playing celebrityi who, as 
" Mr. Campbell," won the Ascot Cup with Woolwich. 

Wearing, mind-contracting, feverish is the life of an active 
participator in the business of horse-racing, or a close recorder of 
Turf doings. How sweet are the few hours of riverside relaxation, 
occasionally snatched, and how long the small incidents- ^ such 
holidays linger in the memory ! The old portmanteau bears dints 
mcurred in more than one or two of such up-Thames jaunts, 
when its owner's brain could endure no more the incessant clacking 
of the mill at which Fate made him an industrious worker through 
long years. Anticipation of release from toil was in itself a re- 
freshment. Then arose visions of possible struggles terminating 
successfully, with a barbel, or, perchance, even a trout^ whose cap- 
ture would confer on the taker undying fame. Visions of light- 
footed prowls (were the holiday period auring the late spring and 
early summer days) amongst the haunts of reed-buntings and reed- 
warblers ; of searchings amongst decayed trees for the hollow holding 
the red speckled eggs of certain of the tit tribe. I know not the 
reason why for horse-racing, angling, and for ornithology, men 
frequently have a divided love, ouch, however, is the case. With 
some, all three pursuits are a passion. One I knew who, in his 
early days, would ramble off amongst some north country hills for 
miles, ostensibly with a view of catching a dish of the little, active, 
dark backed trout that splashed in a stream running from the moor- 
lands to a rapid river. Charming little fish they were, not only in 
hue but in flavour. The woolly-fleshed denizens of Wandle and 
Colne are not to be compared to North Yorkshire trout; little 
fellows of four or five to the pound, crisply fried to delicate light 
brown, and served at breakfast with abundance of ready-cut ,thin 
brown bread and honest farmhouse butter. Trust me, there is no 
such accompaniment to the troutlings as tea. If, however, they 
appear at dinner, with the imperative companionship of parsley and 
butter, a glass of Rhine wine is the proper drink. But to eat trout 
in perfection, they must be eaten small, and from a rushing, pebbly 
stream. One Duke of Leeds knew this so well, that a " takeable '* 
trout, according to a London angler's standard, was never admitted 
to his tabic. And he was a good judge. All this, however, is by- 
voL. xLi. — NO. 281. c 
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the-bye. To return to the seeker of trout mentioned above. He 
would leave home at early morning, with nothing to impede his 
' tramp save a rather light, but stiiF rod, a short-shanked landing-net^ 
with a formidable hook and spike at the butt, that might be usol for 
defence against bulls, or savage dogs at some lone farmhouse, and a 
light pannier, containing a very modest luncheon, a ' RufPs Guide ' 
— ^it was in the early days of * RuiF' — and a narrow tin canister, 
well stored with cotton-wool for th^ reception of fragile objects of 
natural history. In the early morning, ere smoke rose from the 
chinmeys even of a labourer's cottage, he would leave the silent 
streets of the little town, and set his face resolutely in the direction 
of the trout stream. Well-nigh five miles had to be covered ere it 
was reached. Many a stout hill to be mounted, many a steep and 
rugged descent to be made. Then so many occasions for a halt 
occurred. A meadow pipit would flit from a tuft on a grassy hill- 
side, and the journey must be broken until the light nest was found 
with its four eggs, the ground colour almost obscured with thickly 
mottled brown. There was one thicket to be passed where a 
jay's nest was sometimes to be discovered by those with keen eyes» 
and versed in the wily ways of jays ; and a cluster of thickly 
planted, tall firs, where the conspicuous home of a squirrel might 
nearly always be seen, but only reached at risk of bark-stained 
breeks, and amidst much angry chattering and remonstrance fi'om 
the pretty proprietors, who had betaken themselves to neighbour- 
ing trees. Temptation to linger was there also at the foot of a 
not very high, but steep crag, shut in by the deep, solemn woods ; 
for there the kestrels had their young, and not far off, on a broad 
patch of cleared ground, grassy, and used as pasture-land by the 
solitary farmer of the neighbourhood, grew profusely the lovely 
Primula fariitosa^ of itself a sight to chain to the spot for minutes 
one with a love of nature's fair gifts. With such incitements for 
delay, when every copse had its attraction, every bank dense with 
undergrowth urged a stay, the journey to the stream was a slow 
one. Even when reached, its sharp runs, little plashing falls, and 
pools shelving from depth to shallows where every pebble could be 
seen, did not monopolise attention. For when the rude cast — no 
fine-drawn gut from Bowness or Alfred — had been adjusted, and the 
light bloa and yellow, or snipe and crimson had' wrought the 
betrayal of half-a-dozen tiny trouts, a water-ouzel would slip from 
her leaf-lined home, and with shrill cry of terror, speed off, following 
accurately the windings of the stream. Or perhaps an accident^ 
glimpse, or search of a likely place, would lead to the discovery of 
the gray wagtail's nursery — ^the bird was common in that North 
Yorfchire district — and once, moment of bliss! just after a lively 
little fish had been lifted bodily from the brook without aid of 
landing-net, the angler's eye, as he freed the trout's lip fi-om the 
hook, fell on a small bird, black, white, and dull grey, watching him 
eagerly from a branch close by, and uneasy when it knew itself dis- 
covered. And in a moment the glad knowledge came that he 
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looked oh the scarce, or at any rate very local pied flycatcher. Where- 
abouts to search for the nest he wotted well, presently discovering it 
in the hole of a decaying trunk that almost overhung the beck, and 
peeping in, saw the small, pale-blue e^, so that he rejoiced mightily. 
Did be take the eggs ? Long jrears have passed ; memory some- 
times plays us false ; who can say ? Nowadays, if it fell to his 
lot to discover the coveted treasures of the knot or the nutcracker, 
they would be safe from pillage. Over stony and tiring ground lay 
the angler's path as he followed the course of the brawling beck, 
and by noon-time a season of rest was welcome. The trout were 
tumbled from the pannier on to the short turf that covered the 
bank — that most recently taken flouncing amongst the mountain 
pansies and wild thyme, until stilled by a merciful tap on the head. 
Then the frugal luncheon was unwrapped — a Thames fisherman 
would have turned up his nose at it — eaten thankfully, and washed 
down with something very weak from a by no means large flask. 
Next a short black pipe, disgraceful in appearance, but sweet as a 
ripe hazel-nut, was lighted, the ' RufF' produced, together with the 
weights or acceptances for some important handicap, snipped from the 
* Herald,' or ' Yorkshireman,' or * Yorkshire Gazette/ the popular 
newspapers in those days with folks for whom the racecourse had a 
charm. As the resting lad lay on the sward, with the merrv tbkle 
of the water in his ears, a grouse's crow in the heatherland oeyond, 
a crow's hoarse croak, as with strong beating wing he crossed the 
valley, the rising trout and the nesting birds would be forgotten, 
whilst he pondered over the probabilities of Ascot Stakes or North* 
timberland Plate. 

Such wild resorts, delightful because little trodden by man, arc 
unattainable during the brief hours of a Londoner's snatched holiday. 
And yet within little more than an hour's ride of the great city are 
places dear to the hearts of many, weary and faint from long partici- 
pation in life's battle. My portmanteau reminds me of an awakening, 
almost with the dawn, in a bedroom where it kept me company. I 
could hear a murmur from the river, although the weir fall was too 
far distant to catch the ear. Then the first streaks of sunlight 
played on the grass plat, and broke through the leaves of ivy that 
clustered about the window-panes. Sparrows chirped faintly, and 
the martin left its nest. Beyond the tones of water and of bird all 
was silence, the sweet silence of early day in summer-time. Noise- 
lessly descending the ricketty staircase, I turned the huge handle of 
the house-door-*-bars are a needless precaution in that island home — 
and in a moment stood by the brink of old Thames, where he has 
bitten deeply into the bank, and worked out a deep hole in which the 
big fish lie. The delightful breath of the morning air 1 the rapture 
of being alone with Nature at that hour ; the divine calm I From 
place to place I wandered, now pausing beneath the chestnut-tree, 
its leaves all a>tremble with a light puff of wind, now resting against 
the tall walnut, hard by the bed-place of the sleeping dogs. Time 
wore on. From the house came sounds of women-folk astir. Then 

c 2 
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the poultry were released ; tiny chickens left their mother's wings, 
and slipped between the bars of the coop; the ducks waddled 
solemnly riverwards to a shoal place in which they delight. Down 
from the high roof fluttered the pigeons ; and a cheery voice greeted 
me as my stalwar companion for the day emerged from the porch, 
laden with rods. We were to have three hours with the barbel 
before breakfast. Such hours they were ! 

Nay ! it is of no use. I cannot part yet awhile with the battered 
old friend that recalls some of the few pleasant hours in a troubled 
life. S. 



AN IDYLL OF THE THAMES. 

BY J. P. WHEELDON. 

It is an early June morning, and the round, smooth-faced cobbly 
stones paving the side-walk bordering the unevenly-built and straggling 
street, each glistens with a shining reflection, as a bright sun, 
suddenly bursting through a rift of purple, rain-charged clouds, 
floods the sleepy humdrum little village with a soft flush of warm 
hazy light. The stones are wet and slippery, for not ten minutes 
ago a pelting shower of rain had pattered down, and even now the 
broad leaves and a few half-opened, still gummy buds of a row of 
stunted, warped and aged horse-chestnuts — standing as sentinels for 
countless generations over the narrow walk, guarded by its beautiful 
and ancient lych gate, and leading into the little churchyard — drip 
and drip, with sad recurrent plash, speeding tiny muffled echoes 
through the still recesses of the shadowy retreat. Plish, plash, the 
bright drops fell, and it seems to me as though the old trees were 
shedding regretful tears for so much of youth and short-lived hap- 
piness as lies buried under the broad belt of shadow cast by the 
square grey tower. 

As I open the hasp of my tiny window facing the church-tower, 
and fasten the leaden-framed, diamond-paned lattice back to a little 
staple driven into the crumbling red brick of the wall, straightway 
the sweet south wind bursts romping like a glad schoolboy into the 
mite of a bedroom. It is laden with the incense of daisy-pied 
pastures, and first takes to fluttering the snowy dimity curtains, 
anon rustling a veritable welcome to me — a greeting which I 
thoroughly understand — ^from far-off woodbine and sprays of eglantine, 
as I pose in front of a horrible little distorted glass, razor in hand, 
vainly trying to find a single corner wherein my chin is reflected 
somewhat as it was originally feshioned. Then the wind coquettes 
with a lovely yellow rose, half opened, and on which the raindrops 
still linger tenderly, blowing the sweet flower rudely round the 
projecting wooden frame of the little window, to peep shyly in at 
me, busily occupied in anything but a poetical manner. 

There is not a single being stirring amongst the house-dwellers 
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under the quaintly gabled black thatched roof-trees. • The clump of 
chimneys* time-stained and moss-grown, pertaining to the sloping 
house-roof at the baker's, fenced in as they are by verdant bosses 
of houseleek, and stone crop just bursting into yellow flowers, is at 
present the only evidence of internal life, rrom their summit 
ascends a thin dribbling column of drifting smoke. It is of a pale 
and delicate greyish blue, as seen against the fresh green foliage of 
the grand old elms — fresher still for the sweet rain, and forming 
an effective back-ground to the low squat tower of the ancient 
church. As it drifts away across the turquoise and pearl-flecked sky 
of early daybreak, it takes the hue of the now far-oflT rain-clouds, 
and presently like them, as though ashamed of its very existence on 
such a brilliant morning, blushes in the sun-rays and vanishes into 
space. 

Round the base of the baker's sturdy chimney there are a dozen 
or more starlings gathered. Their speckled throats are plainly to 
be perceived across the narrow boundary of the little street, rising 
and falling in certain chattering cadences — it may be of love or it 
may be of scandal — while their wet plumage glistens with a purple 
steely lustre, putting one in mind of dark polished armour. Over 
the tops of the elms a cloud of dusky rooks are wheeling and cur- 
vetting, each solemn bird borne aloft on powerful pinions. The 
&weet fresh wind ever and anon bears to my listening ears a very 
volume of sound made up of their hoarse jarring notes, raised in 
amorous rivalry, or perhaps merely engaged in a course of political 
strife or competitive boastfulness. Then it dies away again, as the 
sooty-plumaged politicians mount higher and higher aloft, and in its 
place a thin silvery-toned, vet resonant chime from the old jackdaw- 
haunted tower, proclaims the hour of five. Directly afterwards there 
is evidence of the little world awaking ; for Blogg the sandy-haired — 
baker in ordinary to the rude forefathers of the little hamlet for heaven 
knows how many years, the title descending from father to son — 
comes out in his shirtsleeves to take his shutters down. But first he 
runs his red stubbly fingers through his shock of tow-coloured hair, 
and planting his slippered feet firm, yawns loudly. He is followed 
by an old-fesbioned, rough-and-tough customer, in the shape of a big 
bullet-headed white bull-terrier, boasting a brindled patch over one 
eye. This latest comer straightway sticks up his dumpy podgy 
tail, and stretching his bow legs out widely, he yawns, nearly as 
sonorously as his master. Crib has been cock of that side-walk 
for vague lustres of time beyond his distinct recollection, and his 
Acuities, poor old dog, both hearing and seeing alike, are now 
growing dim. None the less, he has a clear and positive impression 
that the present morning might be favourable to a lone-anticipated 
tryst with the butcher's dog, between whom and himsdf there has 
been uncompromising and terrible vendetta. Failing the realisation 
of that one delirious joy, he has lingering reminiscences of rats down 
by the river-side. Hence, recovering from his yawn, he straightway 
trotS' off* to look up his ancient antagonist, or, failing him, unsus- 
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pectiog rodents, while a shrill whistle, varied by an occasional 
about of " Yah hoop Dumpling T* " Ger aun Rosebud !" together 
with the advent of the sweet milky smell of country-fed Line,. 
mingling with the scent of the fresh wet earth, tells me that the 
cows are coming home for the morning's milking. Their slow 
heavy tread has hardly ceased echoing through the quiet street, before 
the far-off clang of a blacksmith's hammer rings on the stillness* 
The aristocratic linendraper's shutters are taken down ; impudent 
fuzzv-headed maids, not averse to sly coquetting with the sleek-haired 
butcner's boy, emerge from the Bank's shining doorway, and pro* 
ceed to beat the mats ; and lo, the little world is thoroughly 
awake. 

As for me, — well, I have finished my shaving — tl rasping process 
accomplished with the aid of cold water — and so wend me down the 
creaking stairway, to get me a hunk of brown bread and a cup of 
^^ red cow's milk," just such an early breakfast as staid old Walton 
himself might have approved of. 

Putting a certain square japanned tin box, containing trouting 
tackle of various kinds, into a capacious inner pocket, in company 
vrith a couple of swift well-oiled Nottingham reels, I shoulder a long 
sixteen«lbot cane spinning rod, light, limber^ and possessing moreover 
wonderful strength and power, and away I start for the w«ir in 
eager quest of a rare big specimen of the great Thames Ferox,, 
which there, and for many years past, has had-his abiding-place. 

Scores, nay hundreds, of first-class hands had tried him in vain. 
As for me, I had spun for him over and over again, until my back had 
ached so sadly and sorely that I had made nightly mental vows, many 
times repeated, that I would never — ^no, never — ab, and then have 
qualified its strength by some covert underhanded reservation — try 
for him again. I had sworn to myself, as I have watched him fling 
his lovely sheeny body through the sparkling waters, that he was a 
disgustingly low-bred and ill-conditioned trout, with no soul, no 
vaulting ambition to see the world, or any part of it, save a transient 
peep at intervals, and content to pass his wretched uneventful exist- 
ence amidst the noisy hurly-burly of the seething lasher. I tried to 
find comfort in heaping abuse upon him : '^ Miserable soulless fish 1 
Poor plodder through well-accustomed ways ! " Yes, and then the 
very next morning may be, I would have given every tooth in my 
head to have felt but one mad pull at my glittering lure, and 
witnessed but one wildly scurrying dash for liberty adown that 
glorious foam-lashed torrent of surging water. 

And so I took my way yet once again to the noisy and dearly- 
loved weir head. My course lay through the churchyard, and 
under the shadow of the grey tower wherein nestled the silver- 
throated bells, which upon every recurring hour rang melodious 
harmonies over the heads of the still silent sleepers below. 

I passed Mr. Blogg, the baker, clean shaven and spruce now after 
his morning quencher of humming ale, and noted him with hora 
spectacles on nose, perusing yesterday's paper behind his littla 
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counter^ on which a flaccid white-faced youn^ man had just placed 
the first steaming batch of bread. Passed I ^so a certain snug little 
window, wherein a bonnet or two of varied taste in the matter of 
trimming held high dominioni perched on tall iron stands, orer a 
delightftd array of scarlet and crimson-hued geraniums and fragrant 
mu^ plants. Here a card set forth to the world the startling hct 
that within ^^ shapes ** — ^whatever that mysterious word might mean — 
were ^' made up to any pattern." It is a fact that the comely shape of 
the black-haired, flashing-e^ed proprietress of this little establishment, 
frequently to be seen snippme and judiciously trimming the eeraniums 
in the window with a white shapely hand — commanded perhaps 
greater admiration than any other amongst that somewhat critical 
sex to whom shapes in any shape are but a delusbn and a snare. 
But of this no matter. 

So through the creaking time-worn lych gate, and across the tiny 
God's acre, studded with its many saddening remembrances, and so 
on to the further side, where another gate let me into a delicious 
shady lane leading direct to, let me say, Plash'water Lock, and the 
river. And what a lane it was for rural beauty ! In the early spring 
drooped many a bough of that ^^ white-blossomed sloe," with its 
delicate little rose*shaped flowers, which has probably prompted 
tribes of the village fair beyond the historical Cbloe to make similar 
request to obliging, meekly-quiescent Lubin, to the extreme detri- 
ment—owing to a mu^dy bank— of the treasured once-a-week 
polish on his Sunday boots. But the mud is drv now, and every- 
where the sweet pure blue flower of the ^^ eyebright," or Germaniler 
Speedwell, 

'' Whose hedge side gaze b like an in&nt's,'* 

peers up at me from its handsome setting of notched heart-shaped 
leaves. There amongst lovely scorpion grass, upright and beautiful, 
grew splendid robust spikes of a flower like earden borage. But in 
place of the pale-blue flowers, there were spikes of bright pink buds^ 
with blossoms of richest violet or a full cobalt blue, making rare and 
delightful contrast to drooping sprays of snowy hawthorn boughs, 
amongst which one sometimes detects amongst the forked branches 
a point where the pink-breasted chaffinch had built his exquisite 
mossy nest. Now and again one came to a place where ^ sweet 
musk roses " — wild, 'tis true, but delicious in xheir delicate odour — 
grew thickly intermixed with honeysuckle and eglantine, and so on, 
through a pathway ever more charming in its wild unstudied beauty 
than die most mathematically arranged garden. Then came a little 
rustic bridge crossing a shallow stream, wherein wee trouties fore- 
gathered in the eddies, and dusky gudgeons grouted on the sandy 
shallows, until at last a point was reached where the ear caught the 
full harmony of the hurrying water and the muffled hll of the ereat 
lasher, while oi^'s delighted eye noted the swift rush of the seeming 
bubbling stream, hurry mg onwards to the lap of its great mother, the 
boundless billowy ocean. ^ 
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There was the quaint dilapidated lockhouse, its front covered with 
blush-roses, with its ramshackle, mouldering windlasses, creaking 
pulleys, and water-gates nearly tumbling to pieces ; and there was 
old Jimmy Fubsby, the asthmatic lockman, puffing away at one of 
the smooth shining handles by means of which he opened the leaky 
gates, so as to let a long narrow monkey-barge through. The skipper 
of this barge, his head ornamented by a red woollen cap, stood 
on the steps leading into the pill-box which he called his cabin. He 
was negligently leaning his bare rough arms, on which the thews 
and sinews stood out like cords, on the edge of the hatchway, and 
smoking placidly from a black clay bowl with a stem just an inch 
long. Chaffing poor old Jimmy meantime, while a long-legged 
lanky lad on the bank — in charge of a poor sad-eyed grey horse 
attached to the tow-rope, and whose drooping head and flank thus 
early in the warm summer's day* seemed to say, *' I have had quite 
enough of it, 'ant please you, my masters" — ^guffawed loudly at 
each grim jest. 

At last the barge was through, and I crossed the lock, to find 
old Jimmy seated on a great stump of wood, which served him for 
an out-door seat, and mopping his hot and perspiring forehead. A 
plug from my tobacco-pouch speedily smoothed the good old fellow's 
ruflied temper, and then he began to tell me the old and oft-repeated 
story, which most Thames fishers arc still tender to. 

'' Ah, sir," said he, " you should ha* bin here larst night, you 
should, as ever was. He was a cuttin' 'bout and playin up ole 
Harry gin'rally, was that theer gerramighty trout, sich as I never 
see in my born days afore. Out o' the watter he was a matter o' 
fifty times, and a bustin', and a flyin', arter they big daces and roaches 
he was, more likeren a wicious 'ole jack he was, than a 'spectable 
trout like him." 

*' You're sure it was not a jack, Jimmy ? " 

*' Jack be jiggered ! a beggin' your honor's pardon," he instantly 
retorted, with a world of scorn in the ring of his hoarse, rasping 
voice. " Now do ee think — do ee now — Lord save the Queen ! — 
as I don't know a precious ole jack from a rale Thames-born trout, 
at my time o' life. Lord ha' mercy, why I've a landed scores on 
'em for gents at this here ware, I has. Why, I seen his spots 
bigger'n a crown-piece, a' did. Jack ! ! Augh r Missus, bring me 
a bottle o' nettle-beer, will ee, and p'raps you'll hev* one too, sir. 
Beer's rare and good this spring, and it's a right good thing for the 
skin and all." 

"Thank you, Jimmy; I will. I know Mrs. Fubsby's beer of 
old. Then no one's been fishing for him since I was here last ?" 

** Oh, aint theer, though," he retorted instantly. *' Our wicar's 
been down, and a chuckin' a bait all over the shop. But, sir," 
he added, with a grin, '* ee kin patter rare and well from 's pulpit, 
but he canaa ketch our big un, I know. Between you and me, 
sir," he added, confidentially, ^^ ee never will be ketched, that's my 
'pinion. Theer's a chap down here now, bin a fishing sin' daylight. 
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One o' them London chaps, I fancy — chap with his 'air ilcd 10 
death — and my missus says she thinks ee's just a caught a jack or 
a big chub, or summut. Seen his rod a bendin', she ses. But the 
milk was just a bilin* for the childern's breakfus, and we've a had 
one o' them pesky steam lanches aground lower down ; so I was 
away, and on'y just got back as you come up ; so I knows nout 
about it. Hope he aint a bin and got our big un, that's all. I'd as 
leave be down in the muddy, along wi' the moles and the wums, as 
hecr o' him a-doing that, a would. ' 

With a vague feeling of fear I went through the lockman's little 
garden, where rows of peas were growing amongst peonies and moss 
roses ; and there was an undeniable angler, of the true cockney 
genus, industriously fishing the very run where the big fish usually 
lay. Crossing the weir head, I first looked at his tackle, feeling 
somewhat reassured when I found that he was spinning a great 
wobbling gudgeon on a pike flight, and then asked him if he had 
seen a trout move at all. 

" Not to deceive you, master, I aint," he repliedy with a great 
gaping grin, showing a range of formidable dental appliances. 
^^ Leastways," he added apologetically, and with an evident desire 
to confine himself strictly to facts — " Leastways, not for this half 
hour or more." 

** Then half an hour ago you did, I presume. May I ask where- 
abouts?" 

*' You may, guv'nor ; and Til tell you," he replied, with another 
brilliant display of his teeth. " It were precisely where Tm a 
fishin'." 

" Close up to the weir head ? " 

** Ah, close up it were, and no mistake about it." 

*' Did the fish — did the trout — a large one I suppose it was — 
attempt to run at your bait ?" 

" He did more, guv'nor- — he actchilly run orf with it, he did, and 
I took the liberty, same as Dick Turpin did, of persvadin' on him 
10 stop. And, to make a long story short, he's a lyin' comfortably 
under my mackintosh under they currant bushes yonder." 

" Under your mackintosh I" I cried, while my heart stood still, 
and I felt faint and sick. 

" Suttinly he is, onlcss any lokil beavers or rats has got him. 
And a beauty he is. I've just a weighed him with my pocket scales, 
and he goes ten pounds to the very ounce. Would you like to 
see him, guv'nor ? " he asked, putting down his rod, and leaving 
the gudgeon to gyrate by itself. 

" No, thank you, not now," I answered. " I've fished for that 
trout for the last three years — three years, my friend. Ah, me ! — 
and you have caught him — on jack tackle I" 
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HUNTERS AND HOUNDS AT PETERBOROUGH. 

^^ Hounds first, please gendemen/' is a request now and then 
necessary from the M.F.H., and always recognised by the most 
eager sportsman anxious for a start in the hunting field ; but here^ 
at the Show, the natural order is reversed, and horses must be 
treated first, for the Hound Show is held on the second day. So 
on Wednesday, 13th, a glorious summer day, lovers of horses met 
by the ring side to criticise as fine a collection as has been brought 
together this year. The well-arranged and well-organised Show at 
Peterborough is now recognised by exhibitors as the Show of the 
year ; so hither come most of the prize-winners from smaller shows, 
and it may well be said that it must be a very good one indeed to 
take honours here. The prize list is a liberal one, with the result 
that classes are large, so the judges have plenty of work to get 
through. It would be hard to find two more popular judges than 
Lord Coventry and Lord Willoughby de Broke, both of whom have 
acted here before. To them judging hunters is a real labour of 
love, and when they get up on a good one to try its paces, as the 
competition gets close, it is a treat to specutors to see the quiet 
way in which horses move with such good hands. Their colleagues 
were Mr. Jacob Smith, of Humberton, York, and Mr. Axe, the 
well-known vet., from Doncaster. 

In Class I., for the best weight-carrier of any age, there were 
twenty-five entries, and many were the trials round the ring before 
they were weeded out, till the three selected remained to be deco- 
rated. To Lord Lonsdale (President of the Society this year), 
riding his grand chestnut. Busy Bee (why hogmaned though ?), 
was handed the blue ribbon. Mr. R. Sawtell, of Curry Rival, 
Taunton, taking second, with Goodmorning, a very nice four-year- 
old bay gelding, by Paladin, dam by Hamden, a Lincolnshire bred 
one ; but Carpendale should take a sketch of him now that he is 
at Taunton. Mr. T. Darrell's Manchester, the champion of 
Islington, though amiss with a cold, was highly commended* 

In Class II., for the best five-year-old, out of twenty entries 
Mr. A. J. Brown, of Pontcfract, secured first honours with Emperor, 
a chestnut gelding, by Hillingdon, and also second with Harvester, 
a horse by Haymaker. Major Sutton, of Scawby, Brigg, was H.C. 
for Royalist, by Foxhunter j and Mr. W. Whitehorn, of Burcote^ 
Abingdon, showed a good-looking chestnut that was much fancied. 

In Class III., for the best of any age up to 12 stone, Mr. W. B» 
Bingham, of Cheltenham, showed the grey Pioneer which, with 
Jack Goodwin up, proved invincible, and the judges seemed to 
enjoy their rides. Mr. H. Ford, of Leamington, taking second^ 
with Blackthorn, by Highthorn, out of Queen of Spades, by King 
of Hearts (oh for a ride on him after hounds !). The whole class 
was so good that, after long consideration, the judges reserved three 
for H. C. Lord Lonsdale s Highthorn (a chestnut, of course), Mr» 
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A. J. Brown's Emperor again, and Mr. T. Watson, of Grantham, 
for a grey gelding by Underhand. 

In Class IV., for the best hunter of any age belonging to tenant 
furoners residing within thirty miles of Peterborough, or within the 
limits of the Fitzwilliam Hunt, there were twenty entries, and well 
might a native say with pride : ^' Show us another hunt that can 
produce such a lot." Mr. Staplee, of Oxney, Peterborough, showed 
his brown mare, Burghley ; Mr. Wyles, of Little Ponton, Grantham,, 
a rare weight-carrying brown, Louth, by Snowstorm ; but Mr. F. 
PercivaJ, of Thornhaugh, carried off the blue ribbon with Princess, 
that has taken honours here as a foal, then at two years, three years, 
and now at four — a slashing chestnut filly by Queen's Herald, dam 
hy Artillery. Mr. Whitehead, of Kimbolton, second, with Patch, 
five-year-old ; and his Muntz, six-year-old, was H.C. 

In Class v., for the best four-year-old, Mr. Sawtell took the blue 
ribbon, with Goodmorning ; Mr. A. J. Brown the red, with a grey 
Grenadier by Snowstorm ^ and Manchester was H.C. 

This finished the judging on the first day, so there was time for 
the fun in the ring. It lus been said before that the jumping, often 
abominable at many shows, is so well managed by the committee of 
sportsmen here that it is a fair trial for horses, and enables would-be 
purchasers to judge their performances. There were hurdles, a 
double, a gate, a stone wall, a high gorsed fence, and the usual 
water — in all nine fences j so the competitors, about twelve in 
number, were first asked to go over five of them, and then the best 
performers were put to the fiirther test by jumping the remainmg 
four. This saves a lot of time, and trouble to the judges also ; for if 
a horse refuses to take little fences he need not be asked to ^o all 
the way round. Given a comfortable seat in a pavilion sheltered 
from the sun, with a cigar, after a good luncheon, it is not half bad 
fun to watch a jumping competition, especially when the fair maiden 
alongside knows just enough about the performance, from experience 
in the hunting-field, to clutch tight hold of one's arm only when a 
competitor is in real danger from a cropper. Readers of ' Baily ' 
will not need many details of the jumping, so suffice it to say that; 
after some clever performances, in spite of the hard ground, Mr. A. 
Burden's mare Brunette, ridden by his son, took first prize. Dr. 
Waller's grey Canteen second, and Mr. Tomlinson, of Cliffe, near 
Selby, took third, with Highflyer, a brown horse, ridden by a boy, 
and a better display of horsemanship has rarely been seen. There 
were some good horsemen and awkward horses, but the way that 
boy sat and handled the brute, that took more riding than any in 
the class, was perfection. 

At six o'clock, when the Show closed for the day, a stoxin, that 
had been threatening for some time, broke over the town, and re- 
freshing rain fell to lay the dust. A merrv party assembled at 
Gayhurst House, where Mr. Barford's hospitality seemed unlimited. 
Mr. Tom Parrington was not there to sing the * Southerly wind,' 
but Mr, Parsons had not forgotten the Warwickshire song i and 
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Billy Core had come to visit his native town. Billy, who often 
rides more horses over fences in one day than many men do in a 
lifetime, can sing as well as ride ; so can Mr. Whitehorn^ well 
known in Lord Macclesfield's country ; and the evening passed 
pleasantly, softened now and then by a sweet voice at the piano, 
and when a collection was made by a fair pleader for repairs of the 
cathedral, if all were to do as well the new tower will be rebuilt 
before the next Show. 

Thursday was another glorious day, the rain having laid the dust 
and also softened the ground, so that the jar of a horse landing over 
a fence could not be heard or felt. This was the hounds' day, and 
representatives of some packs had already arrived. The Bull hotel 
is their head-quarters, so thither repair hound lovers ; but there is 
plenty to see in the Show-ground as well. Cheery welcomes on 
every side, and the offer of a drive round the ground saves a lot of 
fatigue. A ride, too, on a hack that moves like oil puts one in good 
humour with all the world ; then there are wonders to be pointed 
out. Here the best cob in England, there the best heifer of her 
year, and a white pig with bristles twelve and a quarter inches long ; 
be sure of the quarter, for it was carefully measured ; but of what 
use will they be ? A snob cannot use them for wax-ends, and the 
idea of casting lines was scouted ; perhaps other sportsmen may 
offer suggestions, for it would be a pity for such a curiosity to be 
wasted. 

It was a grand sight when the cart-horses were paraded round the 
big ring, and interesting to stand in the centre with one of the best 
judges in the country to explain their points. There was a black 
three-year-old filly, Chance, for which the Hon. E. Coke refused 
six hundred guineas ; and a pair of greys worth five hundred, while 
others, looking just as promising, were amongst the yearlings ; so 
there is one source of wealth open to our best friends the farmers, 
for no ether country can produce such grand animals. 

By eleven o'clock all was ready in the Hound Show, and the 
same Committee as in previous years, — Messrs. John Core, Barford, 
Beecroft, Bird, Edwards, Gordon, Little, Staplee, Stones, Walker, 
and Secretaries Buckle and Smart, took their places as usual. The 
same faces were to be seen amongst those gathered round the ring, 
for this summer meet is now an institution amongst hound lovers 
and hunting men, who come from every country. North, East, 
South, and West. Amongst them were noticed Lords Worcester, 
Lonsdale, Macclesfield, Zetland, Willoughby de Broke, Ferrers, 
Galway, Valentia, Rocksavage,' Esme Gordon, Biirghersh, Hothfield, 
The Hon- C. W. Fitzwilliam, M.P., Sirs Richard Glyn and Bache 
Cunard, Marquis le Talon, Rev. Cecil Legard, Colonel Buchannan, 
Captains Park Yates and Fennel Elmhurst, Messrs. Arkwright, 
Baird, Harvey D. Bayly, C. Brand, George Lane Fox, Gosling, 
C. Hoare, Chandos Pole, H. H. Langham, C. Linsdell, G. A. 
Meyrick, Oakley, Barnett, Eyre, Foljambe, M.P., Merthyr-Guest, 
Gladwin,Gosling, Macan, Muntz, S worder ; and amongst professionals 
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in mufti, Frank Goodall, F. Beers, F. Gillard, G. Carter, Neal. T. 
Firr, C. Hamblin, Seebright, R. Stovin, N. Cornish, C. Brackley, 
S. Dickens, Gosden, Lyon, J. West, C. Dawkin, S. C. Maiden, 
Nimrod Long, and the veteran Orbell, while Walding of Rugby 
looked quite at home amongst the scarlet coats. 

Two of the Judges have acted here before : the Marquis of 
Waterford in 1 879, and the Earl of Portsmouth in 188 1, and their 
colleague was Mr. W. T. Scarth ; so it will only be necessary to 
record their decisions, further comments are superfluous. Packs 
represented were the Badsworth, Blackmore Vale, Brocklesby, Sir 
Bache Cunard's, Earl Ferrers, The Hayden, Mr. Jarvis's, the 
Lanark and Renfrewshire, New Forest, Oakley, Pytchley, North 
Pytchley, Warwickshire, and Earl of Zetland's. 

In Class L, for the best' couple of unentered dog-hounds, the 
Badsworth Ajax and Advocate, by the Milton Spanker. Then the 
Hayden Ragman and Ranger were useful, and the Judges looked 
long at the New Forest Dexter and Montague great, strong young 
hounds, with more bone than any there, as they must have to stand 
long days in their rough country, from July to May. The Oakley, 
the Pytchley, and Ean of Zetland's, showed more quality, and that 
counts now. Tom Whitemore took first ribbons with Woldsman, 
by Wonder, out of Redrose, and Norman, by Newsman, out of 
Sanguine; T. B. Champion second, with the Earl of Zetland's 
Fairplav by Wrangler, out of Festive and his half-brother Nathan, 
out of Notable. 

In Class II., for the best two couples of entered hounds, the 
Oakley had it all their own way with Newsman, Singer, Flier, and 
Felix, taking first Warrior, Twister, Feudal, and Rhymer second ; 
most of them have been here before. 

In Class III., for stallion hounds, there were not only more, but 
better entries than usual. The Oakley Warrior and Twister, The 
Pytchley Forager, and the Warwickshire Archibald, found many 
admirers^ and the competition was keen, so well may George Orbell 
be proud to secure the blue ribbon with Bridegroom, 4 years, by 
Famous, out of Britannia, and he can take it back to the Blackmore 
Vale, to show at Sherborne, where they are to establish a Peter- 
borough for the South Countries. The Brocklesby Flasher, by 
Mr. Chaplin's Woldsman, out of Fervent, took second for George 
Ash. 

In Class IV., for young ladies, the Pytchley Politic, by Primate, 
out of Rosemary and Woodbine, by Forager, out of Whimsey, took 
first, and Mr. Jarvis's Lapwing and Lavender, by Lord Gal way's 
Lawyer, out of Sunbeam, second. 

In Class v., for the best two couples of entered hounds, J. 
Outhwaite, a hard-bitten, wiry, lightweight sportsman of the old 
school, brought out the Hayden Scornful Fancy, Melody, and 
Pastime, that can catch a fox up and down the coal-pits if necessary. 
The Pytchley showed some ladies by their famous Comus ; but 
Lord Vv illoughby de Broke bore off the blue^ ribbon with Banish, 
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Abbess, and Brilliant, by the Bel voir Brusher and Handsome, by 
Archibald, out of Hasty. The Oakley taking second, with Sportley, 
Woodbine, Bridesmaid, and Graceful. 

Then came an adjournment for luncheon in the tent. The 
scarlet table was not so full, but merry as usual, and the speeches 
were quite up to old form, so say those who heard them ; but it 
was a humming hot day, and close under cover, so many preferred a 
quiet cigar in a shady corner after luncheon, till it was time to go 
into the Hound Show again. 

In Class VL, for matrons, there were but three entries, the 
Warwickshire Banish, by the Belvoir Brusher, out of Audible, first, 
and the Oakley Redrose, by the Grove Richmond, out of Spinster, 
second. 

For the Champion Cup, presented by the President, the Earl of 
Zetland, for the best three couples of aiiy age, three dogs and 
three bitches, there were three entries, and the Oakley carried it 
away with Flier, Felix, and Rhymer, Bridesmaid, Graceful, and 
Redrose. 

Fox terriers were judged by Frank Gillard and Tom Firr. 

Lord Lonsdale showed three of his famous wire-haired dogs (he 
has about thirty couples at Lowther), and took first in Class I. with 
Balance, though many fancied his Topper best. The Oakley 
Jingle that won last year was second. And the Oakley walked 
over with Vic and Venus in Class IL 

The Judges' labours were lighter, and over sooner than usual, 
rather an advantage than otherwise. From many causes there was 
a falling off in the number of packs represented. Some are de- 
ploring the loss of a good Master, others are changing huntsmen, 
and it is to be feared with many, a bad form of distemper is raging 
amongst the young entry. Fresh packs, however, have put in an 
appearance, and though all cannot get prizes, they give houndsmen 
the chance of seeing what hounds are most suitable to the different 
countries. It may be well, in future, to form champion classes for 
hounds that have won before, and the prizes for sires might be 
increased, for their class is the most interesting to M.F.H. and 
huntsmen. 

There was time for a stroll round the Horse Show, to look at the 
backs, of which Mr. Hornsby had, as usual, a choice selection. 
There was a horseshoeing competition, too, that was watched with 
interest by many sportsmen who have undergone the agony of 
waiting for a village Vulcan to tack on a shoe while Jiounds 
are wiihin hearing in a favourite covert. Then there was jump- 
ing to see, and fun with ponies in the big ring, till it was time 
to bid good-bye to kind friends, and leave Peterborough with pleasant 
recollections of the Show of 1883. D. 
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REV. JOHN RUSSELL. 

IN MEMORiAM — Continued. 

Russell was not a deep reader, in the common sense^ — he read 
human nature as an open book — a talent which profited to him 
largely through life, and is in the battle of life an invaluaUe 
auxiliary. In society he was thoroughly at home, full of life and 
anecdote, and could tell a racy story, with its lively trimmings, that 
were made more pungent by an infusion of the Attic salt of Exmoor. 
Xhose who have been wont to meet him at the hunting parties 
of his friend, Mr. Trelawny, have known him to be the very life 
of the meeting ; and, whatever may have been the subject, he was 
always capable of holding his own with the best. He had that 
indescribable faculty of attaching persons to him of every kind and 
degree, who were won by that genial manner, open and sincere, in 
which there was no guile, and was ever the same at all times and 
under every circumstance, and his silver-toned address to women 
was unusually happy. His manner with farmers and those of a 
lower degree was winning, and was strongly exemplified in the 
singular Influence he possessed with the Romany tribe of gipsies, 
who on all occasions were his staunch adherents, to whom he had 
been often able to perform a kindly act, that has never failed, 
when an opportunity happened, of being repaid with grateful 
interest. It was through the means of Russell that Whyte-Melville 
acquired that stock of Romany knowledge, and of the traditions and 
legends of Exmoor, that are displayed in the charming tale of 
^ Katerfelto.' Russell was courteous and entertaining as a host, as 
all will bear witness who have profited by his hospitality ; and he 
possessed the agreeable advantage of having a clever cook — for his 
housekeeper Mary, who had lived with Mr. Russell since she left 
the charity-school at eight years old, might have put to shame many 
a chef of a more pretentious establishment. The last time — the 
▼ery last — that we were at Tordown, there happened to be a 
Mr. Parmintcr, a farmer and Exmoor poet, whose Ivrics have been 
published by * Baily.' He was a fine strapping fellow of six feet, 
a thorough yeoman, wild, and self-educated, with an astounding 
capacity for whiskey, but unpretending, and withal a pleasing poet, 
marvellously impressed by the charms of the fair sex, as his manv 
sonnets of admiration bear warm testimony. He was a thorougn 
specimen of a moor-man, had a hero-worship for Russell, and 
regarded him with an affectionate veneration that was pleasing 
to witness. He lived not far ofF on the moor, in the direction 
of Lidcote Hall, the domicile of Amy Robsart, and, being curious 
on the subject, we started with Russell after break&st to explore 
that £uned locality of romance. A clever animal, of over fourteen 
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hands, Exmoor bred, was placed in the phaeton shafcs, for which 
Russell had given five pounds together with a fat pig — not a long 
figure; all the same, he was a real good one, well bred, and 
could jump, go, and stay over the moor, and his collar proficiencies 
were well put to the test in the ups and downs of those Devon 
lanes leading to Lidcote. On approaching the hamlet the little 
children came out with a clamorous greeting for " Passon Rissell " ; 
and one of the elders, well knowing the provender that suited him, 
exclaimed that brother Tom had found a hind and fawn with 
two deer in the wood opposite the old mansion. An avenue of 
ancient elms, with their bleached and decaying branches, led to the 
remains of the old Hall. There it stood^ in a diminished scale^ how-> 
ever, to the description in ' Kenilworth,' within its courtyard, tur- 
retted entrance and hall-porch, precise in its keeping with the 
chronicled tale. The moat and drawbridge, however, could never 
have existed, and were out of place on the hill. There was the 
same integrity of detail in the interior ; the porch opened upon a 
narrow antechamber, and to the right was the low and large recep- 
tion room, with a carved ceiling and huge stone mantelpiece of 
moorstone, by the side of which Sir Hugh Robsart was wont to sit 
in his arm-chair ; with an inner room with balustraded windows, 
looking east ; then the staircase, that sprang from the base of the first 
room — large and broad, with the banisters or supports that remained 
crumbling away in partial ruin — which led to Amy's boudoir ; 
all this Was perfect, and in strict conformity with the ancient story. 
Was Walter Scott ever there ? That is a question. " It is not 
possible," argued Russell, ^^ that a local description should be so 
truthful and vivid without having been seen by the eye of him who 
has been so nice and particular in the description." Be that as it 
may, no Robsart ever dwelt or had lands or possessions in the county 
of Devon or Somerset. The manor of Lydcot belonged to the 
Flemmings — "de Fiammingo," a Belgian family that came with 
William 1. ; and, although barely mentioned by Prince in his ^ Devon 
Worthies,' they held this land in uninterrupted descent, till it passed 
by purchase into the Acland family. The story of Amy is not mys- 
terious. She was the only daughter of Sir John — not Sir Hugh — 
Robbesart, whose ancestors, Sir John and Sir Lewes, according to 
Ashmole's history, had both been distinguished soldiers and Knights 
of the Garter in the reign of Henry V. Robert Dudley was 
eighteen, and Amy a }ear elder; and, so far from the marriage 
being clandestine, it took place publicly at the Court at Shene, in 
the presence of the young King Edward VI. They lived together 
ten years, but had no family. The tragedy of Cumnor followed in 
its historic place and accompanying horrors. These are the plain 
facts — somewhat detrimental to the gilding of the gingerbread 
romance. However, the worthy farmer, glad to have Russell for 
his visitor, quickly prepared a table in the old Hall, with a spot- 
less table-<:loth and home-baked bread, with famous cheese and 
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butter, and which reminded Parminter, the poet, of his favourite 
author : 

'' A damask napkin wrought with hare and hound, 

Brought out a dusky loaf that smelt of home, 

And, half cut down, a pasty costly made, 

Where quail and pigeon, lark and leveret lay. 

Like fossils of the rock, with golden yolks, 

Imbedded and injellied ; last with these 

A flask of cider from his father's vats, 

Prime, which I knew ! " 

And prime ic was, and the poet knew it too, for he drained' 
his jug right merrily. Homeward bound, a rustic moor chuchyard 
was passed, with wreaths of violets, — for it was early summer time 
— on some of the graves, according to the homely and affectionate 
sympathies of the denizens of £xmoor, uncontaminated by the 
oppidan obliquities oi the notably corrupt Barum. These violet 
offerings put one in mind of the stanza omitted in Gray's * Elegy,' 
which had been given at Naples in 1821, by J. T. Mathias, the 
well-known author of the * Pursuits of Light Literature,' and which 
he had published in his edition of Mason's Gray. Both the poet and 
Russell asked to hear them. 

" There scattered oft the earliest of the year, 

By hands unseen, are showers of violets found ; 
The redbreast loves to build and warble there, 
And little footsteps lightly press the ground. ** 

** Well, all I say is this," exclaimed the moor lyric, ** if Gray 
had never written anything more than his * Elegy,' and if my man 
had bided by his ' Locksley Hall,' all the same they would both 
have been grand poets to my mind." And a &ir and just criticism, 
be it said, from one who had a true and wild vein of song within 
him. That evening our dinner was enhanced by the presence of 
one of a right merry conceiCi gay and frolicsome, with humour 
of the finest, keen and trenchant, and with unrivalled powers of 
mimicry — such as belonged to Mathews, father and son, with 
whom we were acquainted, and the no less gifted John Bulteel, of 
Flete, whom Mathews senior always said, that had he not been 
born with a silver spoon in his mouth, and a pack of foxhounds in 
his kennel, he would have made a fortune on the stage. Not less 
brilliant were the imaginary conversations of this gifted and amusing 
mimic — ^between persons well known in that part of England ; and 
the vein was always high-toned and free from the coarseness that 
often accompanies the caricature of the living. If a Diocesan had 
heard the mimic charge, it would have been a caution, and per- 
chance made his head ache, or his lower regions uncomfortable. 

Early the next morning, Russell, with his favourite terrier, was 
at our bedside, pencil in hand, for the elegiac stanza, which was 
transcribed and duly placed in his pocket-book, amongst the pedigrees 
of hounds and other matters of a more serious nature. Then the 
conversation turned upon Robert Hawker, the Moorwinstow poet, 
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who had been a right good sportsman in his day, an excellent shot, 
and expert fisherman, and when residing at Trebarrow, in the 
Tetiot country, strictly preserved foxes, and had always litters in 
his Whitestone woods. Russell never put faith, and was greatly 
annoyed at his Roman conversion, and would not allow it to be a 
true bill. ^' But how about the story of the Bude mermaid ? You 
•had something to do with it; let us hear — 

" Who would be 
A mermaid fair, 
Singing alone, 
Combing her hair 
Under the sea, 
In a golden curl 
With a comb of pearl, 
On a throne I " 

sings Parminter's favourite poet. Hawker had a root-house built 
at the end of the ground belonging to his residence. Ivy Cottage, 
Bude, where now stands the storm tower. It overlooked a ledge of 
sharp rocks running into the sea, and a steep pathway was cut in the 
clilT down to a small pool or basin amongst the rocks that served 
for bathing. It was inaccessible to every one else. 

Occasionally he could go by the sanded interstices of the ledges to 
a far point, which was in sight of and not far irom the breakwater. 
Hawker had an idea which he carried out directly. He had a 
petticoat made of a greenish colour, and with shining taffeta to 
imitate scales, and the end of the skirt had the appearance of a tail. 
He covered his person, naked to the waist, with seaweed, and thus 
bedizened, went to the extremity of the rock, and seated himself 
with a looking<^lass in hand, and combing his seaweed locks, 
whilst chanting a low song. It was precisely the hour when the 
Bude visitors promenaded on the breakwater and the chapel rock. 
His brother directed notice to this rare phenomenon, and the 
ladies and others saw the mermaid, and beheved. It formed the 
subject of general conversation — a real mermaid — tail and ail ; but 
with a breast apparently not fully developed— probably a maiden. 
The mermaid disported herself, and frolicked, about twice in the 
week. Crowds came to see her, and an account reached the county 
papers, and the story of the mermaid was bruited generally abroad. 
The clerks in the office of a solicitor at Stratton — -his brother being 
one of them — determined to have a shot at the mermaid, and to 
have her dead or alive. Then matters became serious — a day was 
fixed when the gang was to assemble, duly armed for action, and 
his brother brought the intelligence. The day before the proposed 
gathering for mischief, the mermaid appeared on the usual rock, 
when the breakwater was crowded with people, and the lady visitors 
of Bude were loud in their admiration aiid curiosity of this maiden 
of the deep. She came nearer and still nearer to the breakwater, 
amidst the suppressed screams of the ladies, floundering from rock 
to rock — and when within the distance of a Gladstonian admeaaure- 
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BienCy so that every feature was visible, she stood up — and waving 
a wreath of seaweed over her bead, sang out boldly and loyally, 
'^ God save the King ! " The bubble burst amidst great cheers and 
Jmughter. 

-*How I wish that I had been there," exclaimed Russell, « What 

It was the last gossip that we had with our rery dear departed^ 
and much-loved friend. 

He was a man of mark, and prominent through life for an 
isolation from the common herd^popular, literally and truly, from 
the Prince to the peasant. The friendship and regard of the Prince 
and Princess of Wales— of whose kindness he always spoke with 
gratitude, love, regard, and delight — is an immediate illustration. 
He neither fiiwned upon the great, nor passed coldly by those of 
a meaner and less happy degree, and the blessings of the poor were, 
to him, as an approval of his God. 

As a friend, no one had a warmer heart or a readier hand of 
fellowship at all times and on all occasions. When his friend and 
feUow-sportsman, R. Sleeman, was on a bed of sickness, from which 
lie never recovered, he rode from Tordown to Whitchurch Rectory, 
near Tavistock — over fifty miles — to see him, and returned the same 
<lay, as there was sickness in his own house ; and he rode the dis- 
tance twice i^in. In like manner was he visited by his friend of 
many years, Mr. Villebois, of Marham Hall, Norfolk, who came down 
to report, at that time, a hope of his convalescence, to the Prince 
of Wales. In the last interview we had with him, at Black Tor- 
fXDgton, and on his hoped-for and supposed recovery, he dwelt with 
the greatest warmth of affection and gratitude for the brotherly at- 
Sentioii of his medical friend. Dr. Linngton Ash, and his faithful 
attendant 2nd nurse, Mary. '^They have snatched me from the 
grave," were his earnest words. 

With wit at command, and a happy temper to seize the moment 
as it flies, he was a welcome guest at all times and in all places, and 
k can be said of him, as it can be said of few, that the friends of his 
eariy youth were the fast friends of his declining days. They are 
now few in number, and the sun of alt of them is waxing low on the 
horizon ; but the light of their affection for the famed Russell of 
yore, will only expire with the last shadow of their days. 

Requiescat in pace I 

MOHUN H . 



SKETCHES IN THE SOUDAN. 
V. — A Trip into "Thrra Incognita." 

Sorely against the wishes of our cowardly hunters we had now 
arrived on the tiireshold of ^^ the unknown," at least what was marked 
'* terra incognita " on the maps, and on an open piece of ground 
close to the river immediately below its bifurcation we had made 
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our camp. A dense fringe of high reeds, now dry and yellow, 
separated us from the sandy river-bed, while a high steep bank closed 
in the ground on the other side. Shrubs of many kinds, mimosa and 
acacia bushes, dome-palms, and baobab trees grew luxuriantly every- 
where, and altogether it was a very snug and comfortable camp, 
although the want of space somewhat crowded us together, for wc 
numbered 14 men, 8 camels (2 hired), 9 horses, the mule, and 3 
goats. The latter had followed our fortunes everywhere, and never 
failed to supply us morning and evening with most excellent milk. 

Everything the six hunters and trackers could do or say to prevent 
our going to this Dembela frontier they had done and said, but 
when their prophecies that we should have our camp robbed, and 
all be murdered or both, by the savage tribes, that our horses would 
die from the stings of some fly, which existed only in their imagi- 
nation, were disregarded and laughed at, and they saw that*we were 
determined, rather than lose their pay, the men at last put their trust 
in fate and came on, but most unwillingly. When finally we had got 
to our destination thev absolutely refused to cross the frontier, con- 
stantly assuring us tnat there was certainly nothing to shoot, that 
they knew of a glorious country further back, that there was no water 
here for animals to drink at, &c., &c., &c. 

Unfortunately for them, however, we had been told of the exist- 
ence of some running water a little across the frontier ; so, soon after 

the camp was established, G and I had our horses re-saddled and 

rode'up one of the branches of the river to explore. Sure enough,hardly 
had we gone half a mile when the reeds on the river banks became 
green, tufts of grass and herbs grew out of the sand which rapidly 
became moist and moister until presently we came upon a stream 
slowly windings its way between great granite boulders and high banks, 
every patch of moist sand showing the fresh spoor of almost every 
animal from the elephant down. It was a refreshing sight this clear 
cool water, and a most gratifying one, for here was the promise of 
the best of sport. Very much disgusted the hunters were to hear, 
on our return, that we had found the water, the existence of which the 
scoundrels had denied, although well aware that we were close to it, 
for they knew now that we would remain at least some days in a 
spot they so much dreaded. 

G was very anxious to have a look at these Dembelas, in- 
habiting the '' terra incognita," and to judge of the sport likely to 
be had in what, although marked a swamp in the maps, was in reality 
a high mountainous country. This wish was quietly communicated 
to an Abyssinian boy, Wasa, who had followed us from Keren ; he 
took another man from the same place into his confidence, a man 
who had formerly been a prisoner in the Dembela country, who was 
supposed therefore to know the road, but of whom our Arabs had 
become more and more suspicious as we approached the frontier, 
calling him a traitor and bringing forward all kinds of excuses to get 
him out of the camp. The promised backsheesh soon smoothed all 
difficulties, and the start was fixed for the next day. 
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The plan was kept very secret, G giving out that he was 

merely going out shooting as usual, though a little across the frontier, 
knowmg well that the hunters would in that case refuse to accom- 
pany him,' and nothing was thought of it at the time. He left pro- 
vided with a few presents, an Arabic dictionary, tobacco and the 
best wishes, I remaining behind to look after the camp, where 

trouble commenced directly the men discovered G 's real errand. 

Instead of about one at the most, he was away over four days, and 
his prolonged absence made me very anxious, for stories of the savage 
Dembelas, the certainty of his having been made prisoner, and the 
more than certainty of an attack on our camp, were dinned into mv 
«ars daily. During the first two days I went out shooting as usual, 
was disappointed in big game but got some antelope, but after that 
i was afraid long to stay away from the camp, for fear of finding it 

deserted on my return. Any suggestion of mine to follow G 

in a body fell more than flat ; the hunters even refused to accom- 
pany me except in the direction we had come, so, in order to annoy 
them a little, I stopped their meat supply, and altogether our rela- 
tions, to say the least of it, became severely strained, as the following 
extracts from my diary will show : — 

**Feb. 1st. — The men have found out about G— — ^'s ride, and 
say that the Dembelas will come down and war be the result ; that 
they must leave the camp and sleep in the river-bed, as here 
they could not possibly protect (!) us. I asked them if it was with 
a view to protecting us that now the saddles were never taken off 
their horses, it being known, and almost avowed by them, that they 
meant bolting at the shortest notice, and told them in pretty strong 
language — I hope translated by the interpreter into equally choice 
Arabic — that they might sleep in the river or anywhere else they 
pleased, but that their saddles and kits must be left with me ; that 
no camel or anything belonging to them should leave the camp, and 
that if they made any sign of running away my rifles would do their 
best to stop them. I must keep the men here, for if they go it is 
more than probable that I shall be left altogether alone in my glory 
and the sole companionship of our boxes. 

^^ It now turns out that our chief hunter has killed five Dembelas, 
and that some of the others are probably also blood-guilty, which 
accounts for their terror. This cruel border treachery was of common 
occurrence until lately, but now it seems that the Dembelas have 
acquired a great many guns and hence are our men afraid, perhaps 
not unnaturally. They certainly seem greatly terrified, and never 
leave their seat without spear and shield. 

" Another man with ' snake in the stomach.' We'll see what six 
* Cockles 'will do. 

" Feb. 2nd. — Shot some antelope, but no meat do the hunters get, 
which annovs them greatly. The men have come again to me with 
the usual tale, excusing themselves by saying that it would not do 
for them to go into another man's country to shoot, which is 
Aonsense ; that if attacked here in the hollow we should have no 
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chance— >which is true ^ that we ought to move a little higher up> 
the river, &c, &c. By a lucky stroke of fortune, a man came in 
to-day from the Sheikh, a man who has often been into the Dembela 
country, the same individual who afterwards was taken out of our 
camp by a lion. He also )says that the village is only six hours aff^ 

Have arranged with him to follow G at once, to bring him back 

if possible ; if that be impracticable, to find oat quickly what has 
become of him and how he can help him. I am getting very' 
anxious. The hunters have succeeded in frightening all the others^ 
and the interpreter is also keen for a move ; still I intend to wait 
another day here. Had a hunt after some elephants, but they got a 
long way ^ead into an unrideable country. I fully expect the men 
to bolt to-night, but keep a sharp look-out on their horses, of which 
only two at a time are allowed to go to the well. It is a most dis- 
agreeable state of things altogether, especially aa G and I are 

tied to time. 

" February 3rd. — No G . I almost fear that the hunters are 

right, and that he is a prisoner ; if the village is only half a day's 
march off, he ought to have been back long ago. Posted a look-out 
on the top of the bank, for this is a grand place for a surprise. 
The envoy having gone, I finally made up my mind — ^as probably 
best for all — to shift the camp three miles up the river, and to await 
events there. We march at 10 to-night. 

'^ February 4th. — Never had the camels been so quickly loaded, nor 
had I seen the men in better spirits than they were last night during 
our short march. It was very delightful in the moonlight, which 

made everything almost as bright as day. No G or messenger 

again this morning. Shot two aricl, and gave the men some meat, 
which they don't deserve; and got some sand-grouse at a well 
close by. 

** February 5th. — This morning, while eating my usual breakfast 

of dhurrapporridge, to my great delight G arrived with the 

two men. The hunters jumped on to their horses and rushed 
towards him, brandishing their spears, and altogether there was joy 
in camp." 

He had had a very hard time ; had lost his way, the road being ex- 
tremely diiScult and the village a long distance off, instead of close 
by, as we had been assured. I'he ^^ shoum," head-man, of the village, 
who had hospitably entertained G- , and four others, had come 
down with him, but not wishing to meet our men, had to be left at 

our old camp. There they now were, waiting for G to return 

with food, Sec. ; and presently he started again to join them, accom- 
panied by our interpreter, the Abyssinian boy, Wasa, and our 
minstrel camel-man — none of the others daring to go. I went out 

to kill the fatted calf, or rather buck, to celebrate U ^'s arrival, 

and found him on my return on the point of starting for the second 
time to meet his Dembela friends, provided with various presents^ 

tobacco, handkerchiefs, knives, scissors, whisky, &c. G had 

been asked to bring a Bible, as the ^^ shoum" (Abyssinian Christian) 
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was desifottf- to swear on it that we were his friends^ and that he 
would guanmtee ovr safety in his territory for one fortnight, but not 
for longer, as a fiinious bandit chief, now a long wzj off, o¥er whom 
lie had no confrd, would probabljr return to this part of the frontier 
after that time had ehipsed. Now, I fear, a Bible had not been 
included in our kit, so the shoum being very anxious about the 
matter, to which he seemed to attach great importance, some other 
book had to answer the purpose. I think it was the second volume 
<^ ^Thc Channings' which was selected, and carefully wrapped 
in a red handkerchief, to show its valve and the care we took of tr, 
to be afterward unfolded in presence of the shoum wkh all due 
ceremony. 

To pay a visit to the strangers I joined G , and on die way 

he gave me an account of his adventures on the road. This is 
about what he told me : — 

^^ After leaving you I nxle up the rivers-bed, past the water, where 
I saw many tctei and other antelope, and then we struck across a 
flat, stony phun, which eventually ended at the foot of some broken 
hills. W hile crossing this plain one of the men suddenly exclaimed, 
' f il ' (elephant), pointing to a grey mass about fifty yards away, 
which certainly also seemed to me exceedingly like one of those 
ponderous animals. For a moment or tviro I thought I could even 
distinguish the head and his big ears ; but, on creeping up to a bush 
halfway, discovered, to my disgust, that what we had taken for an 
elephant was a curiously shaped grey*coloured rock. Having been 
thus taken in, we continued our way among low, rocky hills, my 
guide twisting and turning in a somewhat remarkable manner, until 
at I P.M. we came upon a water-bole in the dry bed of a mountain 
stream. This was evidently a favourite drinking place for koodoo 
and tetel, of w^icfa latter antelope we had at difKsrent times seen 
three splendid bulls ; although offering tempting shots, I had refi-ained 
from firing, being very anxious to avoid delay. On one bank of the 
pool was a hunter's tiny reed hut, where, the guide told me, the 
Dembela sportsmen waited at night for anything which might come 
to drink. Here we rested about twenty minutes, had our luncheon 
and a good drink, and then crossed an undulating table-land, covered 
with short dry grass, and utterly devoid of any track. The route 
taken by the guide gradually became worse and worse ; riding was 
quite out of the question — indeed, already during the last two hours 
1 had walked and led the pony, as much more comfortable for both. 
About 4 P.M. it became evident to me that the guide had quite lose 
his way, or that he was, perhaps, midcading me purposely ; for we 
had made the complete circuit of a sugar-loaf hill, whereby we must 
have wasted at least two hours. 

" We next cKmbed up a steep, stony slope for about two miles, 
and then followed a long descent down the dry bed of a mountain 
stream, we stumbling about among huge boulders and great rocks 
worn smooth and slippery by the foaming torrent which grinds them 
together as it rushes down between them during the rains, until we 
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came to a narrow gorge leading into the higher mountain ranges. 
Here was found the skeleton of a lately killed elephant. After 
crossing the gorge we struck another dry river-bed, which we fol- 
lowed until it apparently ended at the foot of a precipitous rock, 
some 50 feet high. By this time the sun had set, and it was only 
with the very greatest difficulty that my Abyssinian pony, sure- 
footed as a cat though he was, could struggle up the bank on one 
side of this rock. Long ere this it had become very apparent to me 
that all chance of reaching the Dembela village that night had gone, 
and there seemed every probability of our having to make what the 
American buiFalo-hunters call a • dry camp.' At 7 p.m., however, 
whether by pure luck, or from previous knowledge of the ground, 
our guide brought us to a pool, about lOO yards long, in the dry 
bed of another stream, which he called the ^ Mareb/ but which, no 
doubt, was only a tributary of that river. Utterly tired out by a 
most fatiguing march, we drank heartily of the anything but pwre 
liquid, and then, supperless, laid our wearied bodies down upon an 
uncomfortable bed of rough, sharp stones. On account of the 
possibly hostile Dembelas we did not dare to light a fire. 

( To be continued^ 



CRICKET. 



Though in its last stages a little fretful and uncertain, it is some 
years since cricketers have experienced in June such a succession of 
fine weather as it is our pleasant duty to record during the month 
just over. Last year most of the more important matches just about 
this particular period were ruined by the rain, and the Public Schools 
were especially unfortunate in having their cricket retarded, if not 
altogether spoiled by the wet weather prevailing during May and a 
greater part of June. This season, on the contrary, the grounds 
have been all in favour of run-getting, and if the cricket in some 
cases has hardly fulfilled the expectations of the severer critics, the 
fault is certainly not attributable to any disagreeables in the matter 
of weather. As a consequence* of good wickets, some long innings 
have been recorded, though on the whole the bowlers have not been 
having such a bad time of it as might have been expected It would 
be easy to show that in many respects the bowling is not quite so 
good as it has been at some periods of cricket history, and this 
admission only increases the natural feeling of surprise that the 
scoring has not been higher in some special instances. With Mr. 
A. G. Steel absent during a great part of the month, Morley and 
Jones both practically incapacitated, Mr. W. G. Grace hardly quite as 
* effective as of old, the University bowling generally below the average, 
and with one notable exception, hardly a youngster, either amateur or 
professional, of any great promise, it may safely be argued that as 
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yet English bowling has not only been seen at some slight dis- 
advantage, but that at present there do not appear to be any signs of 
an immediate improvement. Harrison, the new fast bowler of York- 
shire, has already made for himself a name, but with his exception, 
the numerous Colts matches in connection with the various County 
Clubs do not seem to have been successful in producing a new 
aspirant of any real pretensions to bowling honours, and the ex- 
perience of these trials of the present season certainly suggests a 
dearth of bowling among the younger order of players anything but 
encouraging. 

The Surrey eleven, who had commenced the season disastrously 
with three successive defeats at the hands of Nottinghamshire, 
Leicestershire, and Derbyshire, opened June in a more promising 
manner with a very creditable victory over Gloucestershire at the 
Oval. Gloucestershire, earlier in the week, had had to succumb to 
by no means the full strength of Middlesex at Lord's, and as in the 
absence of Messrs. Townsend, Moberley, and Pcake they were 
in no way a representative eleven, their reverse was not altogether a 
surprise. The impression that the return of Midwinter to Australia 
would seriously weaken the Gloucestershire eleven was fully realised 
by the results of these two matches, and both in bowling as 
well as batting, but more particularly the former perhaps, he was 
very severely missed. In bowling, Gloucestershire was indeed 
especially weak, as after Mr. W. G. Grace and Woof there was no 
one, with the one exception of Mr. W. R. Gilbert, at all likely 
to get anyone out on wickets such as have been provided on 
the new turf at the Oval this season. In batting, too, the eleven 
had entirely to rely on the brothers Grace and Mr. Gilbert, and the 
value of their assistance can be estimated from the fact that in the first 
innings they were responsible for 155 out of an aggregate of 171 
from the bat. Surrey was mainly indebted to the excellent batting 
of two youngsters, Abel and Henderson, for its success in averting 
a follow on, and their efforts at a critical point of the game greatly 
influenced the result. At the end of an innings there was only a 
difference of 7 runs in favour of Gloucestershire, and when Surrey 
went in a second time there was every reason for anticipating a good 
finish. With 208 to win, and three of their best wickets down for 
67, Surrey's chances did not appear 'to be of the most hopeful, and 
indeed at that time the balance leaned decidedly a little in favour of 
Gloucestershire. It was at this period, with 141 to win and seven 
wickets to fall, that Mr. W. W. Read joined his namesake the 
professional, and commenced such a spell of fast scoring as the Oval 
had not witnessed for some years. Maurice Read ought to have 
been caught at long on when he had made 54, but with the excep- 
tion of a hard return of his to the bowler later on, the two batsmen 
did not make a mistake, and between them they got the requisite 
runs, scoring at such a rate that Surrey were able to make the 208 
runs wanted to win in an hour and fifty minuter. Following up 
this success, the Surrey eleven, in the following week at the Oval, 
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were aUe to claim their second victory of the season^ this time over 
their neighbours of Middlesex. The latter had not by any means 
its fall strength, with the Hon. A. Lyttelton, the Studds, Messrs.. 
Leslie and Webbe all away, but it had a batting side worth a good 
score on a true wicket, and this made its shortcomings in the second 
inning? the more surprising. Surrey's innings of 274. did not appear 
to be more than they would be likely to want, but despite that the 
two first batsmen of Middlesex, Messrs. I. D. Walker (30) and 
Pearson (58) made a good start, they were unable to save a follow 
on by 12 runs. Even then, with 91 runs to the good, it was not 
regarded as in any way a certainty for Surrey, and the collapse of 
the Middlesex eleven, when they went in a second time, was 
altogether unexpected. There was nothing in the sliektest degree 
defective in the wicket, but with the exception of Mr. A. W. Ridley^ 
who played very fine cricket for 53, there was not a double figure in 
the totsu of 95. Barratt and Johnson, indeed^ were unchanged 
throughout the innings, and it was mainly due to their eiective bowling 
that &irrey was able to claim an easy victory, with ten wickets to 
spare. 

Lancashire, after inflicting a decisive defeat on the Oxfi>rd Uni- 
versity eleven at Oxford, followed up its success with two wins over 
Kent and Nottingham within the next seven days. The Kentish 
eleven, though only a weak one, made a rare fight at Manchester ; 
and at the end of the first innings they were in the enviable position 
of having forced their opponents to follow on, a feat of very rare 
occurrence against an eleven such as that of Lancashire. The 
advantage of 103 runs held by Kent on the first hands was mainly 
due to the fine batting of Lord Harris (i 18) and Mr. R. S. Jones (83), 
and these two batsmen made as many as 166 runs while they were 
together. Unfortunately for the Southerners, Mr. Hornby was in 
his best vein for run -getting, and the Lancashire eleven would have 
only been moderately successful but for his two fine scores of 88^ 
out of 206, and 96 out of 238. When they went in a second time 
Kent only wanted 136 to win ; but, with the wicket to help them. 
Barlow and Watson proved too difficult to admit of even the attain* 
ment of this small sum, and in the end Kent were in a minority of 
70 runs. The Nottinghamshire eleven were fully confident of their 
abilitv to take their own part with Lancashire, but the result of the 
matcn at Nottingham proved a bitter disappdntment for them. 
The wicket was an)rthrng but a good one, and the Nottingham team 
deliberately threw their chance away by allowing Mr. Hornby 
several lives in the attainment of his score of 62. It was mainly 
due to these mistakes that the Lancashire eleven were able to claim 
a lead of 75 runs on the first innings, and thereby secure the victory. 
Most of the batsmen of whom Notts expected most did very little, 
and the best cricket on the side was shown by Attewell, who played 
well for his two scores of 14 and 25. As the Nottinghamshire 
team, in their two innings, were only credited with an aggregate of 
202 runs, there was no great tax on the Lancashire bowlers, and 
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Nash did not bowl a ball during the match. As against Kent the 
weight of the attack devolved on Watson and Barlow^ and it wa» 
again chiefly the deadly bowling of the latter^ who took eleven 
wickets at a cost of 87 runs, that enabled Mr. Hornby's team to 
claim a victory by nine wickets. 

Hampshire, in its return match with Sussex at Southampton, suc^ 
ceeded in reversing the result of the previous meeting at Brighton, 
and this victory, by 31 runs, although Sussex had not by any meaafr 
its best eleven, was a very creditable performance. The matches 
between these two counties have, as a rule, been productive of 
some high scoring ; but on this occasion, the highest of the four 
innings amounted to 180, and the bowlers, for once, had rather, the 
best of the fun. The victory of Hampshire was, it must be ad^^ 
mitted, a little unexpected, and much of the credit of the success 
was due to the fast bowling of Dible, who kept up his end with 
great pluck at the critical tinae, and in all w^s credited with ten 
Sussex wickets at a cost of only 66 runs. 

The Kentish eleven, strengthened by the substitution of Mr. A. 
Penn for Mr. Christopherson, who had frgured at Manchester, made 
a very poor show against Yorkshire at Dewsbury. On the form 
they had been showing first, before the Yorkshiremen* were well 
worth a total of 275 aigainst the bowling, at the disposal of 'the 
Kenush captain, and the failure of the Kentish team, was more in the 
batting than in bowling. O'Shaughnessy played two useful innings 
of 12 and 24 ; but as no other batsman on the side of Kent got double 
figures each time, and the two totals only amounted to 65 and 79^ 
Yorkshire, in consequence, had an easy victory by an innings and 131 
runs, a success chiefly attributable to the fine bowling of Peate and 
Harrison, who were unchanged during the two innings. 

Lancashire, after in turn defeating Derbyshire, Oxford, Kent, 
and Notts, tried conclusions with an eleven representative of the 
Marylebone Club and Ground, and again with the same success. At 
one time it looked as if the county would be in a decided minority 
on the first hands, but a very useful stand by Pilling and Watson 
altered the aspect of aflfairs altogether, and Marylebone, when the 
first innings closed, were nine runs behind. The second innings of 
the Marylebone Club was chiefly noticeable for the bowling of 
Nash, and he performed on the tail of the eleven with such success^ 
that his twenty-one balls produced the downfall of four wickets at a 
cost of only five runs. The excellent fielding of the Lancashire 
eleven did much to alter the complexion of the game, and Mr.. 
Hornby's brilliant hitting finally won them the match. When 
Barlow and he went in to open the second innings, Lancashire 
wanted 72 to win; but the number were got without an accident,, 
and 75 were obtained with the two batsmen still in, Mr. Hornby- 
having contributed 52 and Barlow 22. 

On the form shown by the Yorkshire eleven against Dewsbury,. 
there did not seem to be the slightest probability of their defeat 
at the hands of another Southern shire. Yet the Sussex team» 
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and certainly not the best that could have been placed in the 
field by the county, were able to claim a victory when they met 
Yorkshire at Sheffield. It was a success, too, of which the South- 
erners had every reason to be proud, as it was one gained by 
plucky play, and won by sheer excellence of cricket. The bowl- 
ing of Sussex has for the last few years been regarded as its weak 
point, but on this occasion, at least, it was very much above the 
average, and though they wanted but 185 runs to win when they 
went in a second time, the Yorkshiremen found it exceedingly 
difficult to get the ball away, so accurate were the deliveries of 
the brothers Hide, Juniper, and Humphreys. Until the very last, 
the Yorkshiremen seemed to have a little in hand, but a judicious 
manipulation of his bowling by the Sussex captain, and the timely 
employment of Humphrey's lobs, turned the scale in favour of the 
Southern team, when one good hit would have won the game for 
the opposite side, and an exciting finish resulted in favour of the 
' Sussex eleven by only three runs. 

Considerable intesest was felt in the match between Cambridge 
and the Orleans Club at Twickenham, mainly, no doubt, because 
it was the first opportunity of witnessing one of the University 
elevens in the neighbourhood of London. Though there was an 
evident tail to the Orleans team, it was oh the whole a fairly good 
batting side, whatever its defects in the equally important depart- 
ment of bowling. Woof and Mr. A. Penn were, indeed, the 
only bowlers on whom any reliance could be placed, and as a con- 
sequence, the scoring of some of the Cantabs was very high. 
Messrs. J. E. K. Studd and C. W. Wright made a good com- 
mencement by scoring 107 for the first wicket, and subsequently 
some good cricket was shown by the Hon. J. W. Mansfield (117), 
P. J. T. Henery (76), and W. N. Roe (53). The first of these three 
batsmen had been less successful than was expected in the earlier trial 
matches ; but on this occasion he verified the confident assertion 
of many good judges that he would be seen to advantage on hard 
wickets, and his batting in this innings was worthy of the highest 
praise. Mr. Henery's hitting was the more noteworthy, as, owing 
to a bad knee, he had enjoyed little practice during the season, and 
this was his first appearance in a match of any importance. The 
Orleans team, who were in a minority of 223, had a very difficult 
task before them, even to save the innings ; but mainly through the 
fine hitting of Mr. I. D. Walker, they safely accomplished it. Un- 
fortunately, after making 102 in the second innings, Mr. Walker 
strained his side so severely in the last over of the second day that 
he was unable to continue on the following morning, and the 
chances of the Orleans team were seriously prejudiced thereby. 
Had he found any one capable of stopping with him on the third 
day, the Cambridge team might have had some trouble to secure 
the victory; and as it was, with onlv 52 runs to win, they lost four 
of their best wickets before the number were got. 

On the form of the trial matches after the departure of the two 
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University elevens from home there was every reason for the pre- 
diction that Cambridge would be successful in the all-important 
struggle at Lord's. It is true that many good judges were of opinion 
that the Oxonians had not been seen at their best in their engage- 
ments at Oxford ; but, judging by the general quality of the cricket 
shown by the two Universities, no one could come to any other 
conclusion, that unless fortune frowned on them, the Cantabs would 
prove to be the better eleven when the time came for them to meet 
Oxford, This season, for the first time, the Oxford authorities 
instituted a new fixture with Lancashire on the County Ground at 
Manchester, and the match was played while Cambridge were ful- 
filling their annual engagement with Surrey at the Oval. In the 
previous match, played at Oxford, the Lancashire eleven had proved 
victorious, and in the return their success was most decisive. With 
Messrs. C. F. Leslie, J. G. Walker, and G. E. Robinson all away,. 
Oxford had nothing like its full strength; and the Lancashire 
batsmen performed with such effect on their bowling that its 
weakness was clearly manifested. The University was entitled 
to every excuse for its small scores of 115 and 102 on a wicket 
ruined by the rain, but there could be no other explanation of the* 
high scoring of the County eleven, who were credited with a 
huge total of 427, than an exceptional want of bowling on the side 
of the opposition. Cambridge were successful in defeating Surrey at 
the Oval, and by 200 runs, but the all-round cricket of the Univer- 
sity eleven did not impress any one as being of a very high quality, 
and had the County eleven not been troubled with the worst of the^ 
luck, in all probability there would have been really verv little 
between the two elevens at the finish. Messrs. Paravicini (61) and 
Henery (35), by good batting towards the close, enabled Cambridge 
to reach a very respectable total of 206 in their first innings, but the 
great feature of the match on the Cambridge side was Mr. C. T. 
btudd*s second score of 175 not our. He ought to have been 
caught when he had made 54, but despite two hard chances sub- 
sequently, his batting all round was the best that has been seen at 
the OvaJ this season, and his driving and cutting were really a treat 
to witness. Following up their successes at the Orleans Club and 
the Oval, the Cambridge eleven brought their out-matches to a 
successful finish by defeating a fairly strong team representing the 
Marylebone Club and Ground at Lord's. There was more than the 
usual amount of bowling on the side of the M.C.C., with Mr. A. G.. 
Steel, just returned from Australia, Rylott, Flowers, Barnes, and 
Mr. H. G.Tylecote, but the University made two useful scores of 
158 and 243, and in addition to Mr. J. £• K. Studd, who played 
good cricket for 16 and 69, Mr. Paravicini's hitting again proved 
of service, resulting in the highest aggregate for Cambridge with 
40 and 69. The Marylebone eleven were fairly strong, too, in 
batting, and the victory of the Cantabs by 8 runs was in every way^ 
a creditable performance. In the match between Oxford University 
and Marylebone Club and Ground at Lord's, the last of the trial* 
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fames, the Oxonians had all the worst of the wicket, and had the 
xture not been limited to two days, in all probability they would 
have had to endure a decisive defeat. The hi^h scoring made by 
some of the Marylebone batsmen, notably Messrs. W. H. Game 
and A. G. Steel, again brought out in bold relief the weakness of the 
Oxford bowling, and each time they took the field they had a long 
outing, the twelve of M.C.C. securing 220 in the first, and 337 in 
their second venture. The preliminary matches of the two Univer- 
sity elevens had certainly justified the general belief that Cambridge 
were the better side ; and though the cricket on the whole in the 
Inter-University contest just decided at Lord's was not altogether 
satisfactory in one important respect, the weather, the verdict of the 
public will generally have been, that unless luck proved to be very 
much against them, the Cambridge eleven of this year would beat 
that of Oxford in a large majority of cases. It was undeniably very 
hard luck for the less popular side, as Oxford undoubtedly were, to 
lose the toss and have to bat on a wicket much affected by the rain ; 
and this certainly did not tend to inspire them with the confidence 
essential at the commencement of a match bearing such important 
issues. Taking everything into consideration, the Oxonians did 
well to get rid of their opponents for a total of 215, and the more 
so as the bowler of whom they had expected most had proved a 
conspicuous failure. Too much praise cannot be accorded to Mr. 
C. W. Wright for his very fine score of 102, but otherwise there 
was nothing in the batting of the Cambridge eleven to evoke favour- 
able comment. The two brothers Studd both showed good cricket, 
but otherwise the play was only moderate, allowing mention only of 
the Hon. J. W. Mansfield, whose play was above the average. 
Oxford went in under decided difBculties on a wicket saturated by 
rain ; but this alone could not be held as an excuse for their very 
feeble show in the first innings on the second morning of the match, 
and it was palpably a want of nerve consequent on the fall of their 
three first batsmen, which produced their dismissal for such a total 
as 55 and the downfall of their ten wickets on Tuesday last for an 
aggregate of only twenty-eight runs. The excellent batting of 
Messrs. Walker and Page at the commencement of their second 
innings, when the game was apparently beyond hope, shows that 
the Oxford batting had more life in it than might have been 
imagined from the result of their previous display. The pluck 
^ith which these two batsmen played at a time when everything was 
against them, was worthy of the highest commendation, and their 
stand alone relieved the Oxford batsmen from a charge of incapacity. 
Unfortunately for the Oxonians, both the batsmen and bowler, on 
whom on their best form the eleven ought to have relied most, did 
jiot help them at all, and Mr. Leslie was as unsuccessful with the 
bat, as Mr. Robinson with the ball. Considering all the circum- 
stances, Oxford were in no way disgraced in having to own a defeat 
by seven wickets ; and though we are confident that the Cantabs 
were distinctly the better eleven, there was still some reason for. 
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the claim of the partisans of the beaten side, that with all the luck 
against theon, they made such a creditable fight. Taken all round, 
the cricket was hardly up to the standard of some previous Inter- 
University meetings. Mr. C.W.Wright, whose scores of I02 and 29, 
not out, entitle him to the distinction of the highest aggregate in 
Oxford and Cambridge matches, played very fine cricket each 
time. He showed great coolness even at a time when wickets 
were falling fast in the first innings, and for unwearying defence his 
batting has rarely been excelled. As already noticed, Messrs. 
Walker and Page showed very plucky, and good cricket for Oxford 
at a critical time ; but, on the whole, the bat was not seen to so 
much advantage as was expected, and several of the twenty-two 
players who had been conspicuous in the trial matches for their 
scoring were altogether unsuccessful. Messrs. C. T. Studd and 
Smith were invaluable with the ball to Cambridge, and it was for- 
tunate for the Cantabs that the two bowlers, on whom they had 
mainly to rely, came off so thoroughly. Mr. Robinson^ a very 
•daneerous bowler in his day, altogether disappointed the supporters 
of Oxford, and his failure destroyed in a great measure any chance 
they may have had. Messrs. Bastard and Page, the two slow 
bowlers, were both useful ; but the most successful on the Oxford 
side was Mr. Peake, and it was essentially owing to his effective 
bowling that Cambridge were so well got rid of in their first innings. 
On the whole it may fairly be argued that the cricket was not up to 
the highest University standard ; but unquestionably the better side 
won, and the match will occupy a prominent position in the series 
of Inter-University contests, if only for the brilliant batting display 
of Mr. C. W. Wright. 



YACHTING AND ROWING. 



The past month has been a busy one among such of the crack yacht-owners 
as honour the Thames with their presence, and the season of 1883 will be 
asAociated with a great advance in the importance and character of Corinthian 
matches. The number of amateur hands qualified to do everything necessary 
on board a yacht has grown so rapidJy during the last few years, that their 
ezistenoe is more and more forced upon the attention of sailing committees, 
with the natural result of developing amateur matches, while the question of 
how to acconmiodate cruisers and ex-racers gets solved in a more or less 
satisfSactory fashion by a marked increase in the number of handicaps. Some 
notable debutantes have appeared, and the number will probably be larger 
when the Isle of Wight doings begin, as Mr. Clark's new craft Wendur 
and the redoubtable Vanduara have been cruising about up North, and 
will, it may be hoped, give the Southrons a taste of their quality during the 
season. 

The Hoyal Thames opened the ball with ten-tonners and a cruisers' match, 
but from want of a breeze, the B&dr was very unsatisfactory and tedious. 
The next day Eoyal London had better luck, Buttercup and (Jlidia fighting 
their battle oyer again under less aggravating conditions. The lasult was, 
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however, the same. Mr. Hewett's ** Cup " winning on each occasion. On the 
third day the Eojal Thames had a mixed rig match, in which half-a-dozea 
prizes were offered , and the competitors ranged from ten to ninety-one tons,^ 
Erycina, Mr. Allan's new cutter, being the big ship of the fleet, which in- 
cluded a quartette of forties— Sleuthhound (Marquis of Ailsa), Tara (Mr. F. 
Taylor), Silver Star (Mr. Connor), and May (Mr. Stewart). The rival 
" twenties," Freda (Mr. Salwey), and Amethea (Mr. Cawse), Mr. Morley's big 
yawl, the Loma, and a pair of " tenners,** Buttercup and Ulidia. Going from 
the Hope for a journey round the Mouse and home to Rosherville, a light 
easterly wind gave them pretty much a dead noser to start with, and the 
forties did splendidly down to the Nore ; but below, the big cutter's powers 
came into play, and at the Mouse she held a slight lead of the yawl, the 
foi ties, headed by Sleuthhound, coming next. Getting home, the wind grew 
very paltry, and May eventually came in first, about half a minute ahead of 
the big ship, and the other three forties following dose on her heels of course 
took away any chance of her getting a prize. The forties were at work again 
the next day in the New Thames Match, when Silver Star and Sleuthhound 
took the prizes for a change. The wind did not hold consistently during the 
day, and thus far nothing definite could be settled as to the relative merits of 
the quartette, to which it is a pity Annasona is not available to be added. 
Tara haa probably not been seen at her best yet. For the twenties* prize, 
Freda led Amethea all day, and the sealed handicap for cruisers round the 
Nore, resulted in Mr. Edie's Fleur-de-Lys getting home about three minutes 
and a half ahead of Mr. ArkcoU's Stephanotis, the latter winning. A goodly 
muster was on view at Southend, for the match down Swin to Harwich, all 
rigs being handsomely represented. The schooner Miranda had a companion 
in Nina, poor Mr. Eudge's hospitable cruiser, whose new owner, Mr. Trego, 
started merely to make a match for Mr. Lampson's crack. Three yawls* 
Loma, Neptune (Mr. Lloyd), and Spindrift (Mr. H. Trower), and nine cutters, 
ranging from Ei'ycina and Sameena, to Buttercup and Ulidia, the intervening 
tonnages embracing the stock team of forties, and Mr. Coats' new cutter 
Marjorie, which was universally admired, though her canvas and gear seemed 
to want pulling about a bit ; some of the others were pretty bad in this 
respect, and May was again the heroine of the day, showing her fondness for 
light winds in unmistakable fashion. The other prizes went to Miranda and 
Neptune. 

The Harwich authorities were pretty fortunate in weather, and the race for 
their Queen's Cup brought together a numerous entry, Miranda, Loma, 
Spindrift, Erycina, Sameena, and Marjorie. The new craft's day was not long 
in coming, as she eventually headed the fleet, and led home, winning Her 
Majesty's Cup from Erjcina and Loma. The forties in the meanwhile were 
having a match to themselves, and May was again first home ; but a protest 
on the part of Sleuthhound having been investigated, Mr. Stewart's ship was 
disqualified, the Marquis getting first, and Mr. Connor second prize, while in 
the small class Buttercup, splendidly handled, just did Ulidia again. The 
weather looked mightily unpropitious for the return journey to Southend, 
but matters improved ere long, and a nice south-westerly breeze sent the 
fleet back to the mouth of the Med way in fairly good time ; though near home 
the wind fell vexy fluky— Samaena^ Marjorie, Tara, Silver Star, May, Loma, 
Erycina, and Miranda finishing in this order, and the prizes falling to 
Tara, Loma, and Silver Star by allowance, which was on the Y.RA. scale. 
The Royal Thames Amateur Match proved a great success, securing about 
twenty entries ; but from lack of wind, the distance, which was to have 
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been from Erith round the Nore, had to be curtailed^ and the fleet was 
signalled to round a little below Southend. Eventually the Challenge (Mr. 
Bridges Webb) was first home^ followed by Fleur-de-Lys and Vanessa, who 
were pretty dose together. Mr. Webb is an owner who has taken great pains 
to become practically acquainted with the management of his vessel, and he 
must be congratulated upon so convincing a proof of skill. 

The all-rig match of the New Thames round the Mouse was very unlucky 
in its weather, as ndn fell without bringing wind, and the vessels had to 
round below Shoebury. Cutters had aU the best of it, and monopolized the 
prizes, which went to Samsena, Erycina^ and Marjorie ; Loma, Miranda, and 
Neptune forming the rest of the squadron. Pretty much the same result 
attended the pretty similar match of the Boyal Thames, who were also equally 
unlucky in their weather. Samssna and Marjorie took the mixed-rig prizes. 
May beat Silver Star in the forties match, and there was also a handicap for 
cruisers, with half a dozen prizes, the oUef of which went to Mr. Brown's 
Magnolia. More light winds spoilt the Boyal London card, which dwindled 
down to almost a drifting match between Silver Star and . May, the former 
winning. Matters were a trifle better for the Boyal Thames Dover Match^ 
which was well-contested by all rigs — ^Miranda, Loma, and Snowfleck, and 
half a dozen crack cutters. With a paltry breeze they did not reach Dover 
until 6 p.m., when the order was— Sameena, Erydna, Miranda, May, the last 
taking the chief prize. The Cinque Ports Club officials had bad luck too, 
from want of wind, their first day's doings proving a perfect farce. . The 
Channel Match to Boulogne and back, however, made amends for a good 
deal, and with an entry which induded Samtena, Miranda, Erycina, Marjorie, 
and Loma, and a good breeze, a splendid match resulted in Sam»na*s 
victory, Miranda next. 

We regret to notice the death of Mr. G. H. Kent, for half a century con- 
nected with sporting and miscellaneous journalism. Before papers like the 
* Field ' inaugurated a system of elaborate and technical reports, each written 
by experts in the particular branch, sport, with the exception, perhaps, of 
the turf and the prize-ring, received very superfidal attention, and Mr. Kent, 
as the representative of ' Bell's Life in London,' then the only sporting paper, 
practically monopolized the reporting at yachting and rowing matches, the 
dailies being content with little more than the bare results which Mr. Kent 
supplied in manifold, to all the papers alike. In this position, it says much 
for his justice and impartiality that his accuracy was sddom or never 
impugned. The loss of his wife but a few years back was a severe blow, 
and he retired to end his days at Brighton, where he died last month at 
the ripe age of 74, the immediate cause of death being feeble action of 
the heart— R.I.P. 

The older members of the London Bowing Club being anxious to obtain a 
lasting souvenir of their late vice-president, H. H. Playford, commissioned 
Mr. Barraud, of Oxford Street, to execute an oil-painting for the club-room. 
The artist has succeeded admirably in catching the deceased gentleman's 
expression, and a photograph of the work ia being issued, which does great 
credit to Mr. Barraud. 

As we antidpated last month, the Hanlan-Eennedy match proved quite a 
farce, and the Champion can now give his undivided attention to training for 
the match with Boss, who is an animal of quite another colour. Some silly 
correspondence is going on in Transatlantic prints as to Hanlan taking 
G. W. Lee as partner, and rowing a doable sculling matdi ; but we do not 
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think it likely that anything will come of this, at any rate for the present, as 
if the affair with Boss be genuine and likely to take place, it is quite occupa- 
tion enough for Hanlan. Over here professional rowing is in its normal 
comatose state, except that Largan and Bubear are matched to row the 
London full course next month for 200Z. aside and the Championship of — 
something, each other perhaps. Largan is an uncertain customer, but on his 
best form should win. 

At Kingston, where the regatta authorities tried the experiment of preced- 
ing instead of following Henley, they were very unlucky in their weather, and 
the crowded state of the course incommoded crews more, if possible, than 
usual. Stilly the entries were good, and the new departure will probably be 
essayed again. Thames were £ar and away best in senior eights, and might 
have won fours too, but for being fouled by London. This gave the locals the 
race easily. Pairs were quite a turn-up, Hastie and Tween being naturally 
most fancied ; but one of their riggers gave out, and Frere and Brown fouled 
some pleasure boats, so the brothers Earnshaw, after being apparently out of 
it, drew ahead and won. Sculls also afforded a surprise, Grove being reckoned 
oertain to beat Powers — ^but didn't. In the final, Farrell, who had already 
beaten Liddell^ managed to dispose of Powers, whose second essay was very 
inferior to his first. London won junior fours and junior eights, so honours 
were pretty equally divided. But for the awful weather, the affair would 
have been a perfect success, and we wish the Kingstonites better luck next 
time. They have an eight at work for Henley, where there is every promise 
of a capital meeting on the 5th and 6th inst. Somo n^w regulations have been 
published, to control the irrepressible pleasure boats ; but nothing will be 
noticeably improved until they carry out what we proposed in * Baily ' years 
ago, and have the course as free from craft of all kinds as Virginia Water. 
The ever-increasing collection of house- boats along the Bucks shore points 
to this as the inevitable solution ; how long it will be delayed depends upon 
the intelligence and energy of the committee. For the Grand Challenge 
Exeter (Oxford), last year's winners, have again a strong crew, as have the 
Thames Club, and Jesus. Twickenham put on a very fine boat, reinforced 
by O.U.B.C. element to a great extent ; and with Brown, Lowndes, Eoberts, 
Buck, and the usual Twickenham stroke, Frere, who is this year captain, they 
must take some beating. Leander have a strong, but rather scratch lot, 
stroked by Higgins ; Chester are neat, but rather weak ; and the London 
Club below their usual high standard. Trinity Hall again put on for the 
Ladies, but they are a bad lot, and will probably succumb to Eton. For the 
Stewards, Twickenham rows the same quartette which won for Hertford last 
year, so we need look no further for the winners, unless Thames, who were 
unlucky last year, manage to trouble them. Anything might win the 
Wyfold, which has a laige entry, of whom Kingston is likely to be about the 
best. Fifteen to twenty years ago the Club monopolized this prize, and had 
a good look in quite recently, so history will, perhaps, repeat itself, unless 
the best men in the eight think the race beneath their dignity, llie pairs 
ought to be a grand race, Hastie and Tween antagonizing Brown and Roberts, 
and the result should depend on which couple come fresher to the post. On 
paper, no one has a chance against Lowndes for the Sculls, unless Lein, of 
Paris, who has no other engagement, meets the Oxford man half baked from 
previous exertions. There is likely to be a dispute about Lein and his 
amateur qualification, but we need not anticipate evils in this direction. The 
1 umber of scullers is so large, and many of them have, judging by their past 
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adueyements, so slender a Giumce of doing anythiDg more thfln spoiling 
somebody elae*6 chance, that in justice to heavily-engaged competitois, it 
would be only reasonable to decide the first round or so before the regatto 
begins. Surely this might be done by mutual consent ? 



« OUR van;* 

The Invoice.— The Time of Roses. 

" *Tis June, *tis merry smiling June, 
'Tis blushing summer now." 

Yes. It smikd and Uushed very prettily on the Sandown Lawn the opeoiog 
day, the first of June and the first of summer, with real warmth and heat, a 
feast of pretty faces and other good things, the scent of fiowers and the poppbg 
of corks, Scotch Pipers and Hungarian Bands, trim waiting maidens and ices, 
▼ery dainty high-heeled shoes, and the newest revelations in stockings, &c., 
■&C There was also racing of course — ^in fact there always is racing at 
iSandown, but there are such multitudinous attractions besides, that we are 
oerer able, especially in the summer, to concentrate our attention on the 
sport that is its due. We heard a good deal about it going down by the 
highly expeditious special that the S. W. kindly furnish us with, and we 
determined to give the racing our best attention ; but somehow, when down 
there, things get very mixed. Having to feed hungry women in addition to 
poindfig out to them all the celebrities, from Lady FitzFulke and Lord Tom 
Noddy to Captain Deuoeace and Jennie de Brompton of the Nudity Theatre 
and the opposite side of the course, is a tax on our time — a very pleasing 
tax, but still a tax, and the racing somehow confines itself to a hurried rush 
into the wood to see the horses return to the paddock and a confused idea as 
to what has won. For the Summer Meetings at Sandown are gone in £ar 
by the fair, especially the country cousin-fair up for a fortnight or three weeks' 
unlimited dissipation, with a keenness perfealy frightful. To be taken to 
Sandown, to be lunched and champagned, to be looked upon by Royalty, 
perhaps approvingly — who knows ? to wear a new frock and pretty shoesi — 
ofa, readers of these veracious pages, these are dreams, believe us, that haunt 
pillows in country rectories on which golden heads, or any other colour our 
male readers please to imagine, repose. The fame of Sandown has penetrated 
to the remotest corners of the earth. Hurliogham has its attractions, the 
Orleans is a glorious vision, while Ascot is unattainable, as a rule, by 
dwellers in rectories. But Sandown is, unless they are very unfortunate, 
within their reach, and dearly and keenly do they enjoy it We have heard 
it said by some hard unfeelbg men that women are out of place on a race- 
course. On some courses, we grant ; but he must have an extra*adamantine 
heart who would ibrbid them Sandown, a place specially made for them and 
which they bme taken to themselves, and where racing is but an adjuna to 
other things. 

Perhaps our readen after this exordium will not expect us to tell them 
much about the racing, and if they do they will be disappointed. Besides, it 
is such a long tin»e ago, that Friday and Saturday when we battled for 
luncheon as fiercely as backers and ^< bookies" fought in the ring, and 
•when the country cousin greatly scandalized Mr. Tattersall by forcing her 
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way to the best places at the sale ring, and intending buyers of the Marden- 
yearlings found themselves unable to catch hb eye. But Mr. Hume Webster,, 
though hb average was not so good as last year, did not complain ; and as 
favourites sometimes won, though not too often, we think backers were 
content on the whole. It was a very successful meeting in the way of weather 
and attendance, and the show of coaches was more than usually good. 

A smiling Ascot succeeded a smiling Sandown. True, the authorities, 
those Plutocrats of the Grand Stand, do not go in much for flowers, and 
beyond a few rhododendrons the entrance to Ascot, swept and gambhed as it 
was, was rather bare. A year or two ago Mr. Standish made gay the 
entrance lawn with stands of fuschias and pelargoniums, but, for some reasoi> 
unknown to us, those decorations have been discontinued, and the effect is 
cold and unpleasing. But Ascot, though it means a wonderful amount of 
fitting and merry-making, means also business hard and stem. We put on 
our best clothes and wear the best looks we are capable of, seek to catcb 
Lesbia's roving eye and Nersea's more modest glances, but still with a great 
hold on the main chance, as represented by the prices of the Tattersall en-^ 
closure. And the main chance responded to our care thb year. It was 
emphatically a good Ascot in every sense, the monetary one chiefly. Every- 



xly won their money ; here and there men had a bad Tuesday or Friday^ 
as the case might be, but the balance was a winning balance, we think, with 
the large majority. Then the weather was nearly all that could be wished,, 
the company the same, and the only drawback was the hard ground for the 
poor ghees. But most of them did not seem to care much about it. Poor 
St. Bhuse ! what between Epsom, Longchamps, and Ascot, with a couple of 
Channel passages thrown in, failed to retain hb Derby laurels, but we thought 
none the worse of him for that One or two others, Camlet among them,, 
did not like to hear or feel their heeb rattle, but Trbtan, Galliard, Faugh-a- 
Ballagb, Ishmael, Despair, Chbleburst, &c., seemed indifferent ; and if we 
were asked to award the palm for stoutness we should certainly give it to- 
Faugh<4i-Ballagh, for in the Alexandra Plate he exhibited a lion's heart 
indeed. Though Despair ran well he spoilt hb performance by currishness,. 
and the once good Magician also showed us that he was getting tired of 
racing. These, however, were but spots on the sun ; they did not take away 
from the full blaze of Ascot brilliancy. 

The running in some instances was curious. More or less it always 
b at the Royal meeting, but thb year Two Thousand and Derby fonn 
got dreadfully mixed, and to attempt to explain it b beyond our powers.. 
Gallbrd was the hero of Ascot, and the question why he was not the 
hero of Ejeom remains unanswered. The way in which he won the 
Prince of Wales's Stakes was extraordinary, because Archer never had 
to ask him to gallop, and how Highland Chief got before him in the 
Derby b a mystery. As to Laocoon's bad performance we do not think 
so much of that, because a softly-bred horse can never be depended upon, 
however much weight he is receiving. Then Gallbrd not only won the 
Prince of Wales's, but hb two other races like a racehorse; and Lord 
Falmouth b evidently not afraid of breaking down the first favourite for the 
Leger, who has probably other work before him before that day. We thinks 
indeed, that Galliard, among the young horses, and Tristan among the older 
ones, were the heroes of Ascot ; and we are not at all sure that they have 
received (particularly the former) their due meed of praise for their exploits. 
To ourselves hb performances were particularly gratimng, as he had been a 
great favourite of ours ever since we saw him m the Chesterfield in the July 
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meeting, and stuck to him, save in the Derby, through good and e?il report. 
That the Leger looks a match between him and Htghhind Chief most people 
^eem agreed. Of course the Northerners, with a patriotism we admire though 
we cannot always agree with it, believe in Chislehurst ; and we have heard 
some Very fair judges of racing proclaim a belief in Ladislas that we do not 
share. They, of course, depend a good deal on his race in the Ascot Derby, 
in which, giving Ossian (we put St. Blaise out of the race) 7 lbs., he just got 
home by a head. We give him every credit for being a game horse, as he 
iiad the worst of the struggle opposite the Stand, but courage and perhaps 
a trifle of jockeyship just landed him* It wants, however, as we all know, 
both speed and endurance to win over the Town Moor, and it will be a 
surprise to us if Mr. Liefevre's horse first catches Judge Clark's eye. 

But here we are speculating on the Leger, with Ascot only just over, 
and the racing season still in its infanc^r, at least it appears so to us. Mr. 
Gerard's win for two years in succession of the Royal Hunt Cup was a 
orcumstanoe to be noted, and, as last year, there is another Lc^er outsider 
to dangle before the eyes of the unwary Elzevir is a good useful horse, no 
4oubt, for he beat NessclifFat only a difference of 3 lbs. between them very 
easilv ; but we must decline to believe in his ability to win the great event of 
the North notwithstanding. The unlucky Despair got third again, as he 
did last year, but gave us a verv good tip for the Wokingham by so doing, 
though his rather currish exhibition in the All Aged Stakes on the Cup day 
somewhat stalled off people. Mr. Lefevre got a big share of the good things, 
and Tristan, Wild Thyme, and Ladislu land^ him a nice little sum. 
Tristan is, no doubt, a wonderfully good horse, and he much resembles 
Isonomy in that he is good at all courses. It was once said of the late Mr. 
Gretton's horse that he could win at three furlongs as easily as three miles, 
and we believe he could. Tristan b something of that stamp, as his running 
last year and thb shows, and is a very big feather in Hermit's cap indeed. 
^Shall we see another like him, we wonder, from the high-priced ones of that 
Thursday in the July week of last year, or of the Thursday that b to come 
soon after these pages are in print? By the way, where b Sir John 
Willoughby's 3,600-guinea Adelaide filly, the heroine of that eventful 
morning ? Is she to suffer the fate of most of those extravagantly purchased 
ones? 

But we are digressing. One feature of Ascot was that the running, 
we mean the running at the meeting, with one or two noteworthy excep- 
tions, was true, and that the form shown by a horse one day was 
confirmed on the next. Thus Lucerne, who was fourth in the Hunt 
Cup, and might have been third if persevered with, gave us a strong 
hint as to hb chances the next day for the New Biennial, and those who 
cared to lay 6 to 4 on him never were uneasy. Despair we have already 
spoken of; Ishmael, too, b another ; and indeed the whole meeting was 
highly satisfaaory, from the backers of favourites* point of view. It was 
aiqusmg to meet one's racing acquaintance on the week following Ascot, and 
to hear the adjectives lavbhed on the meeting. Often we have had to listen 
to a different song. Then they neither liked the weather, nor the luncheon, 
nor the crowd, nor the arrangements of the S.W.R., nor anything that 
was Ascot's. Now everything was couUur de rose. They even liked the 
4ust and the hard ground — and undoubtedly they were right in liking the 
latter, for as a rule, when the hoofs rattle, then do backers £ive a good time. 
It b when mud b up to the fetlocks, as it was about two years ago, that 
good things are upset and black Mondays ensue. Now the Monday was 
Jooked forward to most dieerfully. We did not meet a sbgle man who had 
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not ** won a little," whatever meaning that phrase bore. We heard of some 
unfortunates who left off with a balance on the other side — ^men who would 
BOt believe in Tristan, and backed Dutch Oven and Iroquois, and ** knew 
for a fact" that the stable was going to win the Hunt Cup with Goggles. 
There were some minor cases of grief — ^and indeed the large majority of 
backers experienced it when the Hygeia colt was beaten in the Rous 
Memorial. With the sort of blind credence the cleverest racing men have 
in ^^dark" horses, particulariy if they have once got it into their heads that 
they are smart, there was almost reckless plunging on this colt He had 
been— perltaps for no other reason than that he was in Bates's stable — talked 
about ror the last two years. He did not run as a youngster, but people 
went about saying he was a rod in pickle ; and though never backed by 
owner or trainer, as far as we are aware, the public would persist he was a 
clinker. Then the Cesarewitch was to have been his joumev — and the 
handicapper rather, as far as we remember, fell in with the popular opinion, 
and he was given plenty of weight — but he did not mn. Now we were to 
look out for him at Ascot, and he was backed for the Hunt Cup, from 
which also he was an absentee. The public were rather puzzled, but finally 
decided that the Rous Memorial was to be his journey, and prepared them- 
selves accordingly. Directly his number appeared on the telegraph board 
there was a rush to back him, and the bookmakers from the very first asked 
for odds. His trainer — ^not one generally supposed to carry his heart upon 
his sleeve — stood aside with no wish to interfere with the rush of the herd,, 
and frankly declared, to anv one who took the trouble to ask him, that he 
did not fancv the horse at alF. But the public would not be stalled off, and 
though Chislehurst, Limestone, and Sachem composed the field, 6 to 4 was 
laid on Mr. Jardine's colt to the last He went very fast for about six 
furlongs, then collapsed ; and Chisdhurst, collaring the hill like a racehorse,, 
beat Limestone in a canter. The Hygeia colt bubble had burst He may 
be a speedy T.Y.C. horse, and that is about all, looking at his running in 
this race as true. Fordham was on his back, and Cannon had the mount oa 
another of the soft division. Sachem, who cut a bold figure opposite the 
Stand, but died away to nothing in the next stride. That is another horse 
who has been followed by the public, but, we presume, both to him and the 
Hygeia one they have now bidden farewell. 

Which was the best two-year-old that ran at Ascot ? Reprieve's colours 
were most unexpectedly lowered in the Fern Hill Stakes by the three-year- 
old Clairvaux ; but Offspring took the Maiden Plate in a canter, though he 
could not hold his own against Wild Thyme, even with her penalty in the 
New Stakes. Mr. Houldsworth showed us a very smart one in the Sunray 
filly, who, though evidently very new and green, beat the good-looking 
Talisman very cleverly in the 31st Triennial. She is a very good-looking 
Springfield of the lengthy sort, and was credited with being the superior of 
Oflfepring. Many good judges were inclined to think Mr. Houldsworth's 
filly about the best we had yet seen, but we were a good deal impressed by 
the way in which Wild Thyme came up the hill in the New Stakes, beating 
the colt who had won the Maiden Plate in a canter. Mr. Houldsworth^ 
filly is, no doubt, capable of much improvement, but still we like the look of 
Wild Thyme. However, we shall have made up our minds perhaps by the 
end of the July week. The great Newmarket stable has yet to show its 
hand ; and though we did not quite spot the winner of the Derby there last 
year, we were very near it Perhaps we shall meet him in the plantation 
about the 3rd or 4th of July. 

For the rest. Ascot was as pleasant an Ascot as we have remembered for 
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some time. The weather was perfect* the sport good ; backers won their 
iDODey; the show of coaches and coachmanship was excellent; the luocheoas 
of thie usual Ascot character. Those people fortunate enough to have 
luncbeoa-rooms attached to their boxes fared sumptuously every day, and 
enabled their friends to do so likewise. Haying a lunchconrroom at Ascot 
means a great deal. Of course there is the Royal Enclosure^ where the 
FriDce of Wales and the Master of the Buckhounds each dispense a noble 
hospitality, but it b perforce a limited one ; and though the Guards' Club 
and the two Coaching Clubs do an immense deal, and the roof of a coach 
is no bad place, yet a luncheon-room is much better. It is a facing luxury, 
DO doubt, and the number is at present limited, but probably, is the demand 
is great, the number will increase. The only difficulty will be the ground, 
but perhaps that is not insurmountable. The marquee of the Guards' Club, 
bidding defiance to all Horse Guards edicts (for a club is not a regiment), 
afforded a splendid hospiulity ; the roofs of the coaches was one prolonged 
banquet, extending from opposite the Judge's chair to the Spagnoletti tele- 
graph board, and there were carriage enclosures at the back of the Stand, 
besides many nooks and corners known only to the elect. No one need have 
gone enipty away from that feast of good things. 

The Royal Enclosure looked very crowded, and, it must be owned, rather 
dull. While the Princess of Wales was dressed with her usual admirable 
taste, avoiding all extremes, and the other members of the Royal Family, 
their guests smd the members of their suites appeared in toilettes such as, 
with ^w variations, we have been accustomed to see for the last few years — 
the ladies in the enclosure had rushed from an extreme of brilliant colours, 
and sometimes painful contrasts, to such an extremity of quietness that it was 
bewildering. It was not a consistent quietness either. Here and there our 
eyes encountered an attempt at the too gorgeous toilettes of two or three years 
ago, but it had been nipped in the bud, and the result was hardly satisfac- 
tory. On the two '* dressy " days, Tuesday and Thursday, black and white, 
with an occasional Eton blue, were the highest efforts. On the oif-days the 
effect, we must own, was cloudy. There were cotton dresses and mild 
checks of the shepherd's plaid order, studiously plain, and apparently costing 
about eighteen pence, highly commendable in the wav of economy, but as 
things of beauty, offensive to the eye. The freaks of fashion are beyond our 
finding out. We would highly applaud the freaks if we could feel sure 
they were economical ; but as probably roost of these shepherds' plaids and 
cheap prints and cottons cost in the making about the quarter of a curate's 
stipend, we must cast the idea of economy to the winds. Some of the 
offensive colours of two or three years ago were, no doubt, trying, but there 
is a sobriety of hue that is equally so. We heard and read some high com- 
mendations on ^ the excellent tasle " displayed by our grandet dames on this 
occasion, with which we cannot quite agree. To us it appeared not the 
poverty of purse, but that of invention. Could they find no happy medium 
betweoi a robe of gold brocade and an eighteen-penny cotton \ Or were 
they only " poking their fun " at the common herd \ Perhaps that it was, 
and we shall expect to see a grand transformation scene at Goodwood. 

Stockbridge under a new regime; Danebury without a Day. And yet, though 
the old order has changed, the new Master of Danebury is allied to the old 
blood ; and it must be acknowledged that Tom Cannon is a fit successor to 
the kindly-hearted old trainer now gathered to his fathers. We are always 
glad to find ourselves at Stockbridge, doubly glad to step into the hall of 
*'Radley's," in the pleasant town of Southampton^ and be welcomed by 
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" Charles," a well-known retainer of that establishment, whose name has 
been recorded in these pages before now. In fact, Southampton and Stock- 
bridge are very pet places of the * Van Driver's,' about which' he does not 
suffer depreciatory remarks ^supposing any one could make them) to be 
uttered. Town, Hotel, and Race Meeting, are all three marked A i in 
his book of facts — ^patterns worthy of iroiution in every point. The only 
thing we could wish amended b that the S. W. R. would amend their doings, 
and take us backwards and forwards between Southampton and Stockbridge 
Quicker than they do. But as we have been talking and writing about this 
lor the last ten or twelve years, with a mixture of entreaty, abuse, and mild 
sarcasm, and as nothing has come of it, we suppose nothing ever wUL We 
confess to being vanauished by the 5. W., and throw up the sponge. Not 
a groan was wrung from us as the special dragged its slow length along the 
smiling Test valley ; we were ^uite cheerful and pleased while we waited a 
quarter of an hour at Horsebridge station, and were delighted to ^nd our 
return train was another quarter of an hour late in leaving Stockbridge. 
It was to nice of the S.W., because, as there was no reason for these 
delays, they came upon us as so many agreeable surprises. S.W., we drink 
to thee ! 

The Prince of Wales, who was the guest of Sir Frederick Johnstone at 
The Cottage, was present all three days, and no doubt H.R.H. helped to 
add to the attractions of the Cup day, which b the day of days at Stock- 
bridge, when the country-side, gentle and simple, flock there, and pretty 
Hampshire faces are to be found under hats of the latest fashion, and bonnets 
of the roost rustic order. The sport was very good, but chieflv remarkable 
for the ill success, on the whole, of the Home stable. We all went there 
determined to back Tom Cannon and <* Mr. Arthur," and, with the excep- 
tion of Iroquois and Aranza, the home-trained ones fared very badly. 
Perhaps the Club day was the worst, for Picador, Romance, and Mark the 
King, all failed to do what was expected of them, and grief was the conse- 
quence. No one would suppose that Glasgow was more than a six-furlongs 
horse ; but in the Bibury Stakes he showed himself a stayer. The race was 
perhaps lun to suit him, as there was no pace, but still nothing could be 
easier than the way in which he beat Picador. On the next day, too. 
carrying 12 st, he very nearly won the Andover Stakes, indeed had won, 
but swerving from distress in the last half-dozen strides, was beaten by 
Phantom by a neck. Curiously enough, Phantom was an old suble com- 
panion, Mr. Lowther having sold him at Epsom Summer to Sir William 
Throckmorton, who allowed him to run loose on this occasion, as the cheers 
of the bookmakers testified. Picador must be a very bad horse, for he ran 
on the second day worse than he did on the first, though he was meeting 
Glasgow on much more favourable terms. The latter will prove a good 
useful horse to Mr. Lowther. He has the staying blood of Toxophilite in 
him, a faa which perhaps the backers of Picador overlooked. A rather 
curious question arose out of the running of Primavera in the Bibury Club 
Sale Sukes, the conditions of which race were, that ^* horses must be the 
hon&Jide property of members of the Club." Now Lady Vivian is the owner 
of Primavera, or is supposed so to be ; while, of course, she b not a member 
of the Bibury Club, liow was the difficulty to be got over, and Primavera 
allowed to run ? Of course Lord Vivian, who nominated the horse, might 
have said that what was hb wife*s was hb, but then the Married Women's 
Property Act asserted otherwise. There was a good deal of chaff and fun 
made out of the affiiir, but ultimately the Stewards, on Lord Vivbn's ex- 
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.plaining that the mare was the joint property of himself and Lady Vivian, 
allowed her to run. But we were not out of the wood yet, because it was 
known that one at least of the three gentlemen who had horses in the race 
intended to object, and so there was a tremendous fight for second honours, 
which luckily were gained by the Treasury filly, the property of Mr. R. H. 
Combe, too good a sportsman to make the objection. Legally speaking, we 
fancy Frimavera would have been disqualified, for the wording of the con- 
•ditions would have been difficult to get [over. Howerer, all's well that 
ends well. 

The Cup was an interesting race, because, though with only three runners, 
there was a great deal of wagering on it between Iroquob and Magician ; the 
former, it was thought by some, out of hb distance ; the latter, just in it. 
However, Tom Cannon felt yery confident about Iroquois, having retained 
Jib fine speed and dash so essential in races of this description ; but still 
bookmakers evidently thought otherwise^ as even money might have been at 
first had about him, and onlj a shade of odds was laid at the last Magician 
carried a lot of money, fie was very well, and, as we have above said, 
on his own course, while there was just the doubt if Iroquois, trained for a 
long course, as at Ascot, would be equal to the T. Y.C. here. These doubts 
were soon dispelled. Directly the flag fell Iroquois was in his stride ; by 
the time he had gone half a mile he bad galloped Magician to a stand-still, 
and, in fact, had won the race from the start The win was wonderfblly 
well received. The country folk cheered for Tom Cannon, the racing folk 
(most of them had won their money) for Iroquois, and the only people quiet 
were the followers of Magician. We had omitted the fact that Scobell was 
the other runner. He b«it Magician, but his stable did not much fancy 
him, no more did the public. Mr. Edward Lorillard, who was present, was 
congratulated by the Prince of Wales, and every one, we think, was pleased 
that a good horse had made his last appearance in this country as a gallant 
winner. Iroquois, by the time these pages meet the eye, wdl be on the 
broad Atlantic, returning to hb native land. It b hb owner's intention, we 
believe, that he should try conclusions with one or two of the American 
cracks before being sent to the stud, and we wbh him a prosperous career. 
We shall expect Mr. Lorillard to send us over the first good colt sprung 
from hb loins, and, if he takes our Derby, he may be sure hb win will be 
a yery popular one. 

The last day was not yery exciting. The Prince, like the loyal man he b, 
stuck to hb work ; went and saw Tom Cannon and Danebury ; did not, we 
trust, back Garb Or, and was whbked back to town by such speciality as our 
esteemed S.W. could manage. The racing was rather disastrous to backers. 
Who could fancy Mrs. Langtry at 25 to i ? — for though the celebrated 
original would have been, no doubt, at a very short price in the Bibury 
Stand, the stable made no sign as regarded her namesake. Sandiway made 
mince-meat of Phryne in the Troy ; but the J^but of Garb Or, from which 
much was expected, was a failure. First appearances, however, are some- 
times deceitful, and it may be that Bend Or's brother may yet turn worthy of 
hb family. At present he b rather a light-built, narrow-looking colt, and 
was about the first beaten in the Hurstboume. However, the people who 
^o in for coincidences reminded us that St Blaise was beaten easily for this 
race last year, so there is hope for Garb Or yet, and the people who have 
backed him for the Derby profess to be fond of their investment So be it. 
Dutch Oven was able to take the Queen's Plate from a wretched fiekl, and 
that was about all. It was one of the best Meetings we have had on Dane- 
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bury Down for some years, and Tom Cannon may fairly be congratulated ^o» 
the prospect before him. A new Danebury is about to rise, not on the 
ruins, but on the foundations of the old roof^tree of " Grandfather Day.'^ 
There will be the traditions of a brilliant past to illumine the promising 
future ; and there will be something more important than this — the high 
character and abilities of the new owner of the old home. 

In our curt review last month of the Islington Horse Show we omitted 
mention of two things in the Arcade that struck us as interesting to our 
readers. I. Bezin's Reliance Slip-link has been much improved, but we 
still suggest the addition of a strap and buckle, which, if less graceful, abso- 
lutely secures the spring. We understand the makers have had it in view, 
and we counsel them to pursue the matter to a most useful end. 2. Forder 
and Co. have introduced on their well-known hansoms Carmont's Patent 
Tyres. They are said to be inserted by hydraulic pressure. Of course the 
real question turns on the quality of the rubber. Any way, it does seem hard 
that drivitig men, not too fond of bicycling and tricycling, should find the 
latter enjoying the benefit of easy-going rubber tyres, when they are deprived 
of it ; and if Mr. Carmont's invention, in price and durability, puts us within 
a practical and measurable distance of rubber tyres, we shall thank him ; 
more than this we will not say. 

Messrs. Glad well Brothers, 20 Gracechurch Street, have had an interesting 
exhibition of Sporting and Humorous Pictures, among the first of which we 
may mention a portrait in oils of the ever-revered Jack Russell, painted 
when he was about sixty, as a letter from him to the artist, Richard Elmore, 
in fine bold characters, testifies. We said humorous as well as sporting, for, 
indeed, this part of the Exhibition is noteworthy. What more funny than 
Aiken's ' Symptoms,' Nos. i to 42 ? and then his ^ Miseries of Partridge 
Shooting,' * Miseries of Hunting,' &c. ! No. 156, PI. V. — The Post House, 
seems, in the faces of the men assembled at the inn-door, to present us with 
rather a different type from those of the present day. Is it that the clean 
shaving of that period has something to do with it, or have our cheek-bones 
and jaws diminished in size? 

Gillray's caricatures, of which there are many examples here, are too rare 
by far in shop-windows, and here we have several, of which No. 194, 
* Middlesex Election,' is very fine; and 233, 'Posting to the Election,' 
equally good. On the other hand the set of plates, 304-7, * The Dorking 
Coach,' by I. Sturgess, are a little unworkmanlike, and scarcely represent the 
coach that is associated with the name of William Cooper. There is wanting 
in them that spirit of the roadster (not by any means a park hack, as we all 
know), and the teams should not have been represented as the ' Dorking,' 
but rather as a dealer's for sale. 

The Bartolozzi Exhibition at the Windsor Gallery, Savile Row, has 
deservedly had a large attendance. Although not strictly coming under the 
head of Sport, the exquisite grace and finish of these works, by the father 
of Madame Vestris^ make it right that we should draw our readers' attention 
to them. So rich, so pure, so great a protest against the false taste in art of 
the present day has not been presented to the public for a long time. Note 
especially Nos." 3, 30, 31, 126, 132, 274, 390, 434, 440, 44*, 54*, 636. 
The days when the Classic rather than the Gothic was in vogue are to be 
thought of with respect now. 

The volume of essays, *The Kitchen and the Cellar — Thackeray — 
Russia — and Carriages, Roads, and Coaches,* by Mr. Sept. Berdmore 
(Nimshivich), to which we referred in a previous number, is about to be 
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published by Alien and Co^ of Waterloo Place (Indian readers, please take 
note). To his team of essays the author will add some '* bars,** or stanzas — 
a (plaint idea. 

'Fox-huntmg, by W. Bromley Davenport, M.P.' — The above is the 
heading of an article in the June number of ' The Nineteenth Century/ 
Should yon be surprised to hear that there b not a word about hunting in 
it ? Hunting we take to be the pitting the nose of the hound, and the skill 
of the huntsman, against the cunning of the fox, but of anything relating to 
woodcraft, or hound lore, the paper in question is wholly innocent The 
majority of readers of that excellent periodical would probably consider such 
matters beneath their consideration, and only fit for the huntsman and the 
whipper-in. Mr. Bromley Davenport has long been distinguished as a rider 
who would take no denial, or as his friend, the late Major Whyte Melville,, 
justly described him, ^' never seemed to remember that he had a neck to 
break." Of his determined style of riding we cannot give a better instance 
than a story told us by Mr. Richard Phillips, the well-known dealer of 
Knightsbridge. Mr. Phillips was not feeling well, but, as hb horse had been 
sent on to the meet, his frienda over-persuaded him to go out ; he, however, 
intending to slip home upon the first opportunity. The hounds found quickly 
in a large covert, and the whole of the field, with one exception, went to- 
the left ; this gentleman, dressed in a black coat with a white neckcloth, 
quietly slipped through a gate to the right, in the direction that the hounds 
were running, and Mr. Phillips, concluding that he knew the country, fol- 
lowed him. Another gate and he thought that it was all right, but after 
that Mr. Phillips found himself committed to one of the roughest countries it 
had ever been his lot to fall in with. The fences became stronger and bigger 
every field, but there was nothing for him but to follow hb leader, and^ 
being mounted on a very fine fencer, he was fortunate enough to escape with 
a scramble or two and no fall. When hounds checked, the first of the field 
to come up was Mr. Frank Gordon, and the following conversation took 
place : ^ Why, how did you get here ? " says he, addressing Mr. Phillips. 
'* With the bounds, to be sure." ** What ? *' ** I followed that clergyman,"^ 
pointing to Mr. Davenport. Amidst roars of laughter, Mr. Frank Gordon 
informed him whom he had been following across a well-known but almost 
impracticable lordship. 

Hitherto we have been writing of Mr. Bromley Davenport as a rider,, 
but as a sportsman we must take hb character as drawn by himself in the 
following two anecdotes, which are strictly true : — " Old Sir Richard Sutton 
was once overheard, when arriving at the meet, putting the following questiona 
to his second horseman : ' Many people out ? ' 'A great many, Sir Richard.' 
' Ugh ! Is Colonel F. out ? ' * Yes, Sir Richard.' ' Ugh I Ugh ! Is Mr. 
B. out?' «Yes, Sir Richard.' «Ughl Ugh! Ugh! Then couple up 
Valiant and Dauntless, and send them both home in the brougham ! ' This 
same Master called aside at one of his meets a gentleman, who was supposed 
not to be very particular as to how near he rode to the hounds, and pointing 
out one particular hound, said, ' Please kindly take notice of that hound ; he 
b the most valuable animal in the pack, and I would not have him ridden 
over for anything.' The gentleman promptly and courteously replied, *I 
would do anything to oblige you. Sir Richard, but I have a shocking bad 
memory for hounds, and I am afraid he will have to take hb chance with 
theiest.'" 

In an account of an imaginary run that Mr. Bromley Davenport describes 
in this paper, we did not, therefore, expect to hear much about the work of the 
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hounds, or that he would rival Beckford's descriptioD of a fox-chase, but he 
might have treated us to a glorious find. He however considers it sufficient 
to tell his readers that the hard man b on a good horse, and has a good start, 
and he gives a list of the fences that he meets with. There is, " the stake 
and bound," " the oxer," with its accompanying strong single oak rail ; '* the 
bullfinch," or grown-up unpleached thorn fence ; '* the bit of timber," nailed 
between two ash-trees ; and, of course, '' the brook," a good eighteen feet of 
open water. A pretty good allowance for the greatest glutton. The line, 
all grass, could not have been laid out better if it had been chosen for a drag, 
and so straight that any scratch lot of draft hounds would have run it as well 
as the best pack of foxhounds in England. Like all sporting writers, from 
7<Iimrod downwards, Mr. Bromley Davenport ends hb run with a kill, but 
he tells us that the last scene b dbtastefiil to him. When he views a beaten 
fox, does he give the huntsman a friendly halloo, and the hounds their well- 
deserved prey ? Not a bit of it He telb us, " Often I have retired softly, 
and rejoiced with huge joy when the huntsman at last called away his baifled 
pck." The great object of a hound man b the killing of the fox. Without 
Dlood hounds soon get slack, and, although th ey may run hard for a time, they 
will not persevere if there b any difficulty. We go out to kill a fox, and we 
never go home quite contented unless we have succeeded in doing so. 

We must not conclude without a word in praise of the freshness, and kindly 
feeling, which crop out in every line of the article. Such points of vantage, 
not within the reach of the ordinary hack scribe, were sure to be made the 
tnost of by the talented author of ' The Dream of an Old Meltonbn.' 

* Kelvington ' is the title of a very pleasantly written series of scenes and 
sketches by * Whitebelt,' just publbhed by Wyman and Sons, Great Queen 
Street The new author (or shall we say authoress ?) calb hb or her book a 
tale ^ for Turf and Table,' and dbcourses agreeably about more or less moving 
incidents on and at either. We have hair-breadth escapes of fair heroines 
and aged parents; stirring contests at Newmarket and Epsom, and very 
clever and truthful pictures of training quarters; some '^ horsey " discourse, 
•not too "horsey;" a "trbl," very well done; a civic banquet, &c, &c., 
strung together with no pretension to elaborate plot, but simply the love of 
two young people brought together by chance and an accident The book is 
fresh and buoyant ; and if it i«, as we think, a first effort, we hope it will 
not be ' Whitebelt's ' last There is much promise in it The style b easy 
and flowing, without pretension, and the writer has not sought unknown 
depths and experiences (a trap some young authors are apt to fall into) in 
these pleasant sketches. 

A not infrequent contributor to these pages of articles on general as well as 
sporting subjects has recently passed away in Dr. Shorthouse, who died after 
a lingering illness early last month, having practically retired from hb pro- 
fessional duties for some time ^t, though to the very last nothing could 
arrest his pen, and he may venly be said to have died in the harness of a 
''^ ready writer." We are not so much concerned here, however, with him in 
hb career as a physician, as in the capacity of an author of no small merit in 
hb own pecuUar line, and certainly the originator, in our day and generation, 
of the revival of interest now experienced by students of racing annab in the 
breeding of the principal performers. It was on these lines that the * Sporting 
*Times ' (altogether in soberer shape than the " nink 'un " of the present 
day, howeve^ was projected, constructed, and finally floated; a sort of 
piratical barque, perhaps, upon waters unaccustomed to its erratic and dis- 
composing influence, but a success from the first, owing mainly to the 
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iDfluence and example of its ])residiDg genius. Dn Shorthouse, who filled the 
post of editor and chief contributor for so Jong on the staff of his pet publica- 
tion, whether as advocate or antagonist, was not to be despised, and gave 
expression to so many home truths in relation to men and manners of the 
racing world of those days, that he soon came to be marked " dangerous " 
by certain high in authority as Turf legislators ; and the ultimate punish- 
ment which at last descended on hb devoted head is too well and widely 
known to need anything beyond the merest allusion in thb place. It must 
be conceded, however, that '<the Doctor** did indite many of hb effiisions 
with a verv sharp pen indeed ; and whoever or whatever crossed the grain 
of hb inclination came in not only for as severe a dressing as resentment 
could dictate^ but was never forgotten afterwards by hb *' Satanic Majesty," 
as the proprietor of the '' Devil's Own *' delighted to hear himself designated. 
We are not quite sure where he won hb spurs as a racing writer, but we think 
in the ' Sporting Gazette' he tried hb 'prentice hand ; and hb first great hit 
was achieved by going for Macaroni for the Derby in Lord Clifden's year». 
and ever after that signal success his opinion concerning horses, formed and 
formulated on breeding grounds, carried a deal of weight and authority. We 
forb&ir to refer to the many wordy skirmishes raised by remarks made ia 
the columns of the * Sporting Times, all of which, we trust, lie buried in the 
grave of one more hastily sharp of tongue and pen than evil-hearted or ill- 
natured ; and we can bear personal witness to many a kind action subsequendy 
done by stealth to those he had *^ scarified " in the debate on a passing difference. 
But '^ the Doctor ** will be remembered chiefly for hb suconsful efforts in the 
cause of *' popularising " breedmg and pedigree-tables of racehorses, in itself 
a benefaction to the cause of sport ; for whatever serves to raise the minds of 
a multitude of readers far above the region of *^ six to four on the field,"* 
tends also to ennoble a pastime too apt to be prostituted to unworthy ends. 
Theory of course played a conspicuous part in Dr. Shorthouse's lucubrations, 
and in many cases with the usual results, showing the fallacy of leaning on 
such brittle reeds ; but it must be admitted that hb resolute opposition to, 
and fierce denundation of the '* Blacklocks," for instance, was by no means- 
unwarrantable at the time he commenced hb attacks, when the ^accursed 
tribe" gave significant signs of impending annihilation, in days before Sefton 
and Galonin had risen up to vindicate their Voldgeur descent. If, as ^ the 
Doctor's enemies and opposers asserted, he had a bee in hb bonnet, all we^ 
can say in response is, there was a vast deal of method in hb madness, 
glaring mbtakes being evidence of enthusiasm only carried too far ; but very 
few dared to talk ** Stud Book " against one of that volume's most devoted 
and accurate students, albeit on occasions he suffered ** papor " to override 
practice. Hb style of composition was clear, crisp, and incisive, and he was 
a remarkably quick and prolific composer, hb thoughts frequently out- 
running the pace of hb pen ; while he spoke much as he wrote, oftentimes in 
a rapid, heated, impulsive style, but more unconsciously assumed, we fancy,, 
than deliberatdy intended to offend. Over the ^ old port," which formed 
a portion of the motto selected by him for the * Sporting Times,' his 
heart relaxed, and a change came over the spirit of mischief and badinage 
previously prevailing, making him a '* boon companion " and nothing could 
•exceed hb devotion to the interests of those he deemed had rendered him 
service, or for any other reason had got into his *' good books." Liberal and 

r handed to a degree, he was naturally the victim of manv schemes and 
against the lining of a pocket always onen to an appeal for charitable: 
assbtanoe ; and we cherish many grateful recollections of encouragement and 
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friendly interest in our early days, while feeling our way along the path 
leading to journalistic merit and distinction. In fine, we are content to 
believe that, though well nigh lost sight of in late years, " the Doctor " has 
•emphatically left his mark upon our sporting literature ; a not ignoble achieve- 
ment, when we come to consider how few care to give their time and 
attention to matters too often left to the tender mercies of scribes of low 
-degree. 

The annual cricket match between Huntsmen and Jockey?, which was 
to have been played as usual at Lord's on the Saturday after the Derby, 
being postponed on account of the wet, is to take place at Lord's on Saturday, 
July 7th. On either side will play three gentlemen. For the Huntsmen, 
Lord Lonsdale, Mr. C. Brand, and Mr. C. Hoare ; and for the Jockeys, 
Messrs. Coventry, Bay Middleton, and I* Anson ; so a truly sporting match 
may be expected. As the proceeds are in aid of the Hunt Servants' Benefit 
■and Bentinck Benevolent Societies, it is to be hoped that sportsmen will 
muster in force, to see a contest in which three favourite sports are amalga- 
mated for a good cause. 

In ' Our Van ' of last March we gave an account of an escape from a 
serious accident of Mr. Meyrick, the Master of the New Forest Hounds, 
when in the act of galloping down the ride of a wood across which wires 
had been placed. The proprietor of the covert in question, a Wiltshire 
magistrate^ came up for ballot last week at the Bibury Club, when the 
members of that society showed their sense of his conduct in a very marked 
manner. There were fourteen members present, and twelve black balls ! 

Hot weather is generally believed to do little good to theatrical treasuries, 
but the experience of managers of theatres where there was something really 
^ood to see must have during the past month contradicted this. * Fedora ' 
has been and is the rage with the town ; < The Merry Duchess ' nightly 
declares her * love for Freddy Bowman ' to delighted audiences whose ears 
are soothed by agreeable melodies, eyes pleased with pretty faces and costumes, 
while their laughter and sense of humour is stirred by Mr. H. Ashley, whose 
Brabazon Sikes is, we think, his happiest creation. ' The Lyons Mail,' which 
Mr. Irving has revived at the Lyceum for a brief period, has proved a great 
attraction, strengthened as the cast is by the presence of Miss Ellen Terry ; 
while that at the Vaudeville the two hundredth consecutive representation of 
' The Rivals ' should have been reached is as extraordinary as it is unprece- 
-dented. Mr. Thorne may indeed be congratulated on the judgment and 
enterprise he showed in procuring for the play the best talent available. 
-* Impulse ' still has been running its successful course at the St. James's ; and 
that exciting play *The Danischeffs' has been a happy revival at the 
Court. In fact, turn where we will, the theatres are doing well, and that 
amidst the thousand and one distractions of the London season. The wonder 
is how people in society find time for theatres ; that they do so is a proof 
how strong the hold the love of dramatic art has taken not only on them 
but men and women of all classes and degrees. Not a passing fashion. There 
may be, perhaps, some people who go to the theatre as they would go to see 
-dancing dogs, who either sit chattering through the performance, or gaze on 
the stage with a stolidity that neither pathos nor humour can touch. But these, 
we think, are few. The vast majority of playgoers go to see good plays and * 
good artists; and if we wanted an example in support of our opinion, which 
we do not, we would point to the attitude of the large audiences that nightly 
fill the Haymarket as the exciting action of * Fedora ' is unfolded before 
them. The attention is wrapt, especially noteworthy in the first scene where 
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-the heroine's lover lies dying in the inner chamber, and the action on the 
stage passes for a while in dumb show. So likewise the audience. Not a 
-word is heard, save may be a muttered ejaculation of approval, and with the 
resumption of dialogue on the stage there is a perceptible relief in the 
strained attention of the audience. Generally, too, what is called a *' fashion- 
able" audience fills stalls and balcony in Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft's house ; but 
it is an audience who acknowledge the power of art and are not ashamed of 
owning it. 

* The Queen's Favourite,' Mr. Grundy's version of Scribe's * Le Verre 
d'Eau/ is a clever and sparkling adaptation, to which the principal exponents 
give every effect. The dialogue is never dull, often brilliant, and the scenes 
between the two combatants, the Duchess of Marlborough and Bollngbroke, 
are exciting. Miss Ward as the Duchess has a part that suits her peculiar 
style to the minutest detail. Imperious, passionate, daring, hard as steel, 
never quailing under defeat or too exultant in victory, the artist is a most 
excellent representative of a traditional portrait that we presume must have 
been a pretty accurate sketch of the original. Mr. Vernon gives adequate 
effect to the sarcastic hits of Bolingbroke, but he is hardly the polished, nor 
indeed b he sufficiently the wily, diplomatist and statesman. His manner is 
too rapid and abrupt, and he suffers his hand to be seen too clearly, while his 
cajolery of the Queen is too transparent. No hint is given by Mr. Grundy 
in his adaptation of any rivalry between Queen Anne and the Duchess for 
the love of Ensign Masham ; and Miss Kellogg has only to depict the vacil- 
lating shades of Anne's character ; but this she does very effectively, and the 
representation is not at all wanting in dignity. Miss Lucy Buckstone makes 
^ charming Abigail Hill; and Mr. Bind loss did what there was to be done 
with Ensign Masham very naturally. The play is a triBe old-fashioned, but 
still the long duel between the Duchess and Bolingbroke is exciting ; and it 
has been very favourably received. 

We have before now in these pages expressed ourselves as unable to quite 
understand the edicts of the Lord Chamberlain as regards what should and 
what should not be good for the morals of the public, whose guardian, as far 
as the stage is conoerned, he is. We have seen him strain at small gnats, and 
swallow some very big camels. He has compelled adaptors of French opera 
bouffe to present a very emasculated version of their originals, and he has no 
doubt acted wisely in so doing. The ofHcial in question (we are speaking of 
no particular Lord Chamberlain, as all appear to be cast in the same mould) 
has not permitted us to see some very charming French comedies either 
original or translated, but some years ago he sanctioned a broad and highly 
suggestive comedy at a London theatre which had a highly successful run, 
but the licensing of which at the same time caused much amused astonish- 
ment and some little indignation. The then Lord Chamberlain, in reply to 
the satirical comments of the press, said he had paid two or three visits to 
the theatre to see the play in question, and was utterly at a loss to con- 
ceive wherein the immorality lay. After that there was nothing to be said, 
and the imprimatur of the high Court ofHcial helped to bring yet more gold 
to the treasury. 

We have been led to make these remarks by the appearance at the Gaiety 
of Mdlle. Judic and the company of the Varietes in two of their most popular 
productions, ' Lili ' and * Niniche.' The latter piece has been clothed in an 
nnglish dress, under the title of * Boulogne,' by Mr. Burnand, but, as far as 
we are aware, * Lili ' is new to the majority of London playgoers. It is most 
amusing and most suggestive. The French are fond of skating on the thinnest 
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of ice over the waters of indecency. They manage never to quite break 
through. Here and there the ice may bend and crack alarmingly, but it 
never yields. ' Lili's ' one theme is conjugal infidelity, not veiled in the 
slightest degree, but open and unblushing. When Lili's husband leaves home 
on a love adventure of his own, having taken care, as he thinks, to secure 
his wife in her apartment, he ignorantly locks up her lover with her, and on 
this situation the act drop falls ; and when, in obedience to the applause of 
the audience, it is raised aeain, Mdlle. Judic and M. Dupuis present them- 
selves at the door of the lady's bedchamber to bow their acknowledgments !' 
This is realism of a high oraer, as our readers will at once acknowledge ; 
and the enthusiasm with which the situation was received by the fashionable 
audiences that crowded the Gaiety testified to the policy and judgment of 
the management in allowing us to see these masterpieces of French art. The 
indecent equivoque, the JouB/e entendre^ that in reality has but one meaning, 
these were given by Mdlle. Judic with a clever audacity unequalled and 
beyond praise. The picture of the scheming husband was depicted by 
M. Lassouche with a painstaking fidelity that assured us that the sketch was 
no ideal one ; and the lover, in the hands of M. Dupuis, was exceedingly 
diverting. In fact we could not help being immensely amused, old as was the 
theme. At the same time we could not help being astonished, and our readers 
will understand the cause. It is not ours to preach, but we may say that if 
we laughed one moment, we experienced a feehng of regret in the next, at the 
exhibition of talents of Uie highest order pandering to the lowest taste. For 
that the taste was low it was impossible to deny; We might be amused, as, 
unfortunately, double entendres and a very thinly-veiled indecency are (such 
is poor human nature) amusing. But that the guardian of theatrical morality, 
the emasculator of sparkling comedy, the high official who b down upon the 
skirts of the corps de ballet — that he should jpass such productions as ' Lili ** 
and ' Niniche,' passed our comprehension. We submit it as a problem, pro- 
bacy capable ot explanation, but we confess beyond ours. 

Though we admit that the parodying of a good play is not always a thing 
we like to see, we are compelled to make an exception in favour of Mr. 
Bumand's burlesque of * Fedora,' prbduced at Toole's Theatre. If it was to 
be done, certainly Mr. Bumand was the man to do it, as Mr. Toole was the 
person to give effect to the quaint whimsicality of the dialogue, and to revel 
m the licence which a travesty of Mr. Coghlan's acting gives him. For one 
artist to look like the other would appear to be an impossibility, but really 
Mr. Toole's get-up is so marvellous, his- facial contortions so extraordinary^ 
that our laughter mingles with admiration at an unexpected result Of course 
there are references to all sorts of things nothing to do with the 8tory 
of Fedora. Some are, we presume, the author's; some, we think, are 
Mr. Toole's own. But all are amusing; they excite laughter, and they 
do not exceed the due limits of burlesque. The scenes between Mbs 
Linden, as the heroine, and Mr. Toole are the most comic, and our readers 
who have seen the play can understand what b made out of the last act 
by author and artists combining to pile up the agony of travesty. Mr. Ward's 
parody of Mr. Bancroft's manner and appearance b very good ; indeed all 
the characters are very happily sustained, and so brisk and laughter-exciting 
is it, that it has been filling the little house in King William Street nightly, 
and will continue to fill it, until Mr. Toole eclipses the gaiety of nations by 
going on hb provincial tour. 
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MR. WALTER R. H. POWELL, MP. 

The subject of our portrait gallery is Walter Rice Howell Powell, 
M.P., eldest son of the late W. R. H. Powell, Esq., to whom 
Maesgwynne was bequeathed by Walter Rice Howell, Esq., his 
cousin, in 1789. 

He is now in his sixty-fifch year, and has been married twice ; 
first to Emily, second daughter of Henry Skrine, Esq., of Warleigh 
Manor, Somerset, by whom he has only one surviving daughter; 
secondly, to Catharine, second daughter of Grismond Philipps, Esq., 
of Cwmgwilly, Carmarthenshire, by whom he has one daughter, 
married to W. F. Roch, Esq., of Butter Hill, Pembrokeshire. 

At the age of fourteen, when at school, he met with a severe 
accident, falling from a very high window, breaking his nose on the 
sill of the lower one, and sustaining other injuries, which forbade all 
study for full three years ; during which time, at a private tutor's, 
he had the charge of a pack of harriers ; thus early taking to the 
bunting field. On leaving Christ Church, Oxon, he started, in 
1839, his present pack, laying the foundation with a good litter, 
bred' from Osbaldeston's Vanguard and a famous smooth Welsh- 
pie bitch called Mayfly, For twenty-eight seasons Mr. Powell 
hunted the hounds himself, until the season 1867-68, when illness 
obliged him to relinquish the horn to John Rees, who had acted as 
whip from 1848. The first day of the season 1875-76 Rees broke 
his leg in going to cover, and Mr. Powell once more took the horn, 
showing excellent sport throughout the season. 

A good cry is what Mr. Powell likes, and he usually hunts a large 
pack, from 24 to 25 couple; his men are always well mounted. 
In his time he has owned some good steeplechase horses ; amongst 
them may be mentioned Kangaroo, Hazard, St. David, Esmeralda, 
Caliph, Carew, Confederate, Ace of Hearts, The Deer, Fenton, 
Fly fisher, L*Africain, Hussar, Minaret, Daisy, Sarchedon, Milton, 
&c. 
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Mr. Powell has hunted a large country at his own expense for 
forty-four consecutive years — this few can say. During that time 
he has made himself useful by establishing the United Counties 
Friendly Benefit Society, the Farmers' Agricultural Society at 
Llanboidy, and for years, as Hon. Secretary, he brought the Car- 
marthen Annual Hunt and Race Meeting to a successful issue,, 
and has always taken great interest in education ; building and 
establishing a school, which was superintended by him and his 
family for years, until School Boards were introduced. He is de- 
servedly popular, as was shown by his being returned for Carmar- 
thenshire at the head of the poll in 1880, by a majority of 1,071 
over Viscount Emlyn, and 1,389 over Mr, Jones ; 3,341 electors 
plumping for him. 



THE STORY OF THE EGLINTON TOURNAMENT 

RE-TOLD. 

Just forty-four years ago, at the end of the present month, there 
was enacted in Ayrshire, in Scotland, a chivalric drama of great 
spectacular interest, which was known then, and has been talked of 
since, as the " Eglinton Tournament." I propose to narrate here 
some particulars of that grand pageant ; in short, my intention is to 
tell over again, for the benefit of all readers of this magazine, the 
story of the Earl of (Eglinton's wondrous revival of a middle-age 
pageant, which was the sensation of its day, and attracted an amount 
of attention that persons living in the present time would be slow 
to believe, were plentiful proof not to be adduced of the assertion. 

So much by way of introduction. 

Those who have read the Earl of Beaconsfield's last novel, 
' Endymion' — the most brilliant, perhaps, of all Disraeli's works of 
fiction, ' Coningsby ' not excepted — must have been struck with the 
felicitous touches by which he [h3S depicted some of the side 
scenes of the grand passage of arms described as taking place at 
Montford Castle.- He doubtless adapted the scenes he tells us about 
from what took 'place in Ayrshire, in the pages of * Endymion '; 
and his Lordship graphically paints the Eglinton procession as it would 
have been but for the unfortunate downpour of rain which spoiled 
the glittering cavalcade of gaily-adorned ladies, and the brilliantly- 
caparisoned steeds of courtly knights and stalwart men-at-arms. 

In a work of fiction the writer is in the happy position of being 
able to order any sort of weather that suits his book — ^there is 
nothing to pay for the finest day ; a novelist is independent of the 
elements, and so the author of ^ Endymion ' tells his readers that^ 
on the grand procession that slowly wended its way from the grey 
castle of Montford to the place of jousting, ^^ the sun shone, and not 
one of the breathless multitude was disappointed.'' Men-at-arms, 
and musicians with their sounding trumpets and their clash of 
cymbals, came along on their prancing steeds ; then followed the 
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banner-bearers of the Lord of the Tournament, heralds in tabards, 
pursuivants in their costumes, and the Herald of the I'ournament 
himself. A Knight Marshall on a richly-caparisoned steed, and 
a band of halberdiers, preceded the gorgeous King of the spectacle. 
Then came the gracious Queen of Beauty, smiling, on her Arab 
horse ; she was arrayed in costly attire, attended by her cavaliers and 
pages, and, sheltered from the sun by a silken canopy, which was 
carried by twelve of her retainers. More knights, with their 
attendants, followed. A jester on his mule threw witticisms at the 
crowd. Then came still more knights, their gonfalons carried by 
men of stalwart bearing, and in attendance upon them esquires 
and grooms, some In suits of choice Milanese steel, others in blue 
damascened armour. Each well-known knight was successively 
recognised by the gazing crowd, who cheered him lustily ; and there 
passed on, besides, companies of bowmen, matchlock men, swords- 
men, and a host of miscellaneous retainers of the noble host ; till at 
length, to the great sorrow of those who had only the privilege of 
looking on, the glittering procession of prancing steeds and stalwart 
men came to an end, and the scene, which had seemed to the spell- 
bound gazers a creation of fairyland, was before them no more ; but 
at the lists, half a mile distant, the buglemen were sounding the 
challenge, and the cavaliers were resting their lances before rushing 
on their foes. 

Not a cloud gathered to mar the splendour of the scene upon which 
dainty ladies gaily dressed, and their attendant gentlemen, were 
gazing with eager eyes : rich and poor having been made welcome 
alike to the great tournament held at the Castle of Montford. 

Such is the way of things as narrated in ' Endymion ' ; but the 
reality was very different at the Castle of Eglinton, in Ayrshire, on 
Wednesday, the 28th day of August, 1839. 

There, as the procession wended its way from the Castle to the 
Tilting-ground, the rain perversely poured down upon all its torrents 
of romance-dispelling water from black and heavy clouds, which 
had taken a day and a night to gather from every point of the 
compass. The gallant knights looked cowed and unreal, the gay 
furniture of their steeds dripped, their banners drooped, and the Queen 
of Beauty was borne to her throne, not on a cream-coloured palfrey 
led by one of her esquires, and attended by pages in satin doublets 
and silken hose, as had been set down in the programme, but in 
a close carriage, in which she was almost invisible to the dripping 
crowd that lined the path of the procession. The gentlemen, of 
course, had to brave the elements, as had their esquires and grooms 
in waiting, and the pitiless rain rained all the time its heaviest and 
worst ; the bands struck up their martial airs in vain, the music that 
was discoursed fell on unheeding ears ; those who had come to gaze 
on what was expected to be like a fairy show were drenched to the 
skin ; cold and spiritless in their wet garments, they were wishing 
themselves well at home. And so, what was expected to prove a 
brilliant pageant, a glorious revival of the days of chivalry, turned 
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out) on its first day at all events, an awful failure. It looked as if 
the thousands of pounds which had been expended on the spectacle 
were to yield no return ; the rain, pelting and pitiless, spoiled the 
scene ; It invaded the banqueting-l^ll, it spoiled the ball-room ; and^ 
as at the last great Volunteer Review in the Oueen's Park at 
Edinburgh, chilled the ardour of the tens of thousands who had come 
from far and near to witness what had been expected to prove a 
brilliant and romantic ps^eant. 

But let me halt a moment: I feel that my impatient pen is 
galloping too fast, and I must ask the reader to let me hark back a 
bit The pageant itself was as nothing, or rather would have bcea 
as nothing, had it 1}een seen even in the most brilliant sunshine, as 
compared with the excitement which it had engendered in the 
bosoms of the people who had heard of the arrangements, and had 
read of the busy note of preparation which was going on within 
the policies of Eglinton Castle. Remember, good reader, that i» 
the days of the Tournament there were no wires to flash electric 
messages, there were few daily papers to spread the general news 
of the day, and railways had not then such a mileage to boast of as 
they have to-day. "Nor was the reporting of the period up to what 
it is now. Consequently but little authentic information reached 
the thousands regarding the Earl of Eglinton's revival of the fine 
old pageant of the Middle Ages, and therefore, when it was spoken 
about, every scrap of intelligence regarding it was greatly exaggerated,, 
and the interest surrounding it was greatly heightened, because of 
the w^t of that very knowledge which to-day exists about all 
things. 

Among the intelligent it was well known what the spectacle would 
be, and persons who wished to be present began Co scheme for intro- 
ductions and invitations. The grounds of the Castle, it was known, 
would be opened to all who chose to enter them ; but for many that 
was no boon ; they desired to be guests ; and to have it known to 
their friends that they had been at the Tournament, not as spectators 
merely, but as ** friends of the chief.*' Whatt mean things were 
done in order to secure the desired card, who can tell ? Ladies 
grovelled in the dust, and gentlemen ate the dirt, as is usual in such 
cases. Those who succeeded were happy for a time ; those who 
ftiled Were indeed sad — all the sadder that some much-envied friend 
or acquaintance had been preferred. Those in a lowly condition of 
life were in the best case -, they had no other ambition than to 
witness the spectacle among their fellows — ^to see it from afar^ 
that is s and, knowing that the Castle grounds would be free to all^ 
they looked forward to the joyful ceremony as to something that 
would mark an epoch in their lives — be a red-letter day in the pages 
of their household kalendar. 

As the time for the Tournament drew nearer and nearer^ the 
excitement increased. Crowds of people from the most distant 
parts of the country settled down as near the Castle as they could 
get accommodation. Beds rose at once to a premium. No little 
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town, the seat of a race-meeting, ever experienced anything like ir. 
Each weaver's cottage, in the villages around Lord Egliaton's seat, 
was eagerly taken for the week at a pound per diem — ^three years' 
rental of the place ! The weavers were happy ; they hoped tliat his 
Lordship would speedily hold another Tournament. The little 
inns of the neighbouring towns overflowed with customers ; ladies 
and gentlemen who were fortunate enough to obuin a room were 
glad if their servants could obtain a shake-down in. the hayloft, or a 
truss of straw in the bam ! Pive shillings was about the least that 
was accepted for the nse of a bed of any kind. Glasgow and its 
hotels were crowded. Eersons made up parties to drive down to 
Eglinton or to Irvine, and tender ladies were quite glad to pass the 
night in their carriages — ^there was no other resource for them. The 
Castle of course was crowded with the personal friends of the ^* Lord 
of the Tournament." Extra hed-chanbers had been constructed. 
Evemhing that his Lordship's hospitable instincts could think of 
to pleasure his friends was done. Commissariat prepatadons had 
been made on an extensive scale, as if the Castle were to stand a 
siege. At Irvine and Kilwinning, from which the Castle is.abo«t 
equidistant, crowds of people took up their quarters. Pamine. prices 
were the order of the day. .Canny Scotsmen kccame imbued with 
the spirit of greed. A crust of bread, with a inossel of cheese and a 
bottle of ale, cost half-a-crown ; two legs of lamb and a bit of haoon^ 
which a worthy weaver body had brought all the way from Glasgow 
on ^eCy were taken off his hands at a profit of a pound note. A 
widow-^woman, one of whose sons had shortly before sent her a 
present of a sinall Dunlop cheese, weighing perhaps sixteen pounds, 
sold it for about £ve times its value. Never before (and nev£r 
since) had bakers and butchers and grocers and publicans and Inn- 
keepers done such a business. It was calculated that during .the 
week of die Tournament, that within a circle of twentyrfive mnes of 
Eglinton Castle, there must have been an expenditure of somrthiJig 
like two hundred thousand pounds — the like had never hem 
known. 

Happily, I am able from my own personal experience to say 
somethii^ about what .took .place. I was but a boy at the .time, 
but I recollect most vividly my ride in one of Croat's iast .stage- 
coaches from Edinburgh to Glasgow. We ieft the coach-ofioe at 
the east end of Prince^ Street at an early hour, crowded with pas- 
sengers and heavily laden .with luggage. Behind four pretty prancers 
we spanked alQi:^ at an exhilirating rate of pcogcess, stopping only 
to change horses or to answer the question of .some excited lady 
about a package she expected from her milliner. The day was fine, 
and all on the coach. were excited about the ^great event. .No.inci- 
dent of consequence marked our journey— :t«o game-cocks in u 
la^e wicker csige crowed valiantly ev^eiy Aow.and then, and by-dnd- 
^r a litde alarm .of .fice was given, with die ,cSkct of exciting 
something like a sensation, hut it was not serious .only .an old 
cotton umbrella which had caught fire from a spark|— nand jumc- 
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tually to time we drove along the Gallowgate and rattled up to 
the door of the Buck's Head, near the Trongate of Glasgow. That 
same afternoon we started for Irvine, again per coach— in fact there 
was no alternative j there was no railway. Although it was early 
in the week, we saw plenty of vehicles which already were taking 
people to the scene of action. Some showmen, in particular, were 
hurrying on with their traps, determined to come in for a little of 
the money that would be circulating in the neighbourhood of the 
Castle. The old nag of one poor fellow in the dramatic line, worn 
out with long years of servitude, and scanty rations perhaps, had 
fallen dead at a place where we changed horses, and the proprietor 
of the portable stage was in despair ; he was ^r from Irvine, and 
was without the means of getting there. Some gentlemen who 
were passengers by the coach being determined not to see him beat, 
took out their purses, and subscribed some forty shillings to aid the 
poor mummers, gave them a bit of dinner besides, and did their 
best to cheer them on their way, incited probably to their act of 
benevolence by the presence in the company of two pretty girls, one 
of them being the showman's daughter. 

I shall not dwell on some of the other incidents which occurred, 
but may just record here that Elspeth Faa, the gipsy, who had 
travelled from Tetholm to be present, told us not to hurry our- 
selves : ** There'^will be no show till I come," she said j " and that 
will not be till Friday." She was a prophet, that gipsy. 

I have already recorded that rain fell in torrents on the day fixed 
for the Tournament, and the bad weather continued on the following 
day. Every one sympathised with the Earl under the circum- 
stances. Not only did the rain stop the outdoor spectacle, but, in 
consequence of the negligence of the contractor, the ball and 
banquet never took place, the temporary buildings not having been 
made water-tight. This added insult to injury, and the ladies 
were in despair at the unfortunate occurrence ; their beautiful ball 
dresses had, alas ! been confectioned in vain. But the Earl bore 
up well J it was of course no fault of his that the heavy rains had 
fallen on the days selected for the Tournament, and all his friends 
sympathised with him. As may be supposed, the weather had been 
eagerly watched ; there were persons who never ceased looking for 
a rift in the clouds, for a little bit of blue to give them hope of a 
better day on the morrow ; but their mission was a hopeless one, 
no cessation of the pitiless downpour occurred. Thursday passed 
away $ there were tens of thousands in waiting, in the hope that 
the sports, which had to be discontinued on Wednesday, would be 
resumed on that day ; but as time wore on the hope gave way to 
hopelessness. But there came balm from Gilead. The Earl 
of Eglinton rode about and announced to all that next day the 
Tournament would be continued, whether it should prove wet or 
dry. " Shine or rain,*' he said, " we shall fight it out to-morrow," 
and many were the cordial cheers which greeted the gladdening 
announcement. 
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The next morning was eagerly welcomed, all the more that the 
clouds which had drenched the glad greenery of the Eglinton lawns 
and gardens had vanished, and bright sunshine had taken their place. 
The spectacle was to be resumed with all its direst features : 
messengers had been despatched at early morn in all directions to 
announce the good news, and before the time for business had 
arrived the park was crowded with tens of thousands of all rank?, 
from the peasant to the peer. The day was fine beyond all ex- 
pectation, and the people were joyous indeed with the hope of at 
last seeing in all its grandeur the great revival show of the times of 
chivalry. The procession was again marshalled in all its fulness 
of detail, again the proud horses curvetted, again was heard the 
blare of trumpets and the sound of cymbals. The knights looked 
proud in their suits of mail, and the fair ladies, shone upon by a 
brilliant sun, looked their best; the Queen of Beauty mounted her 
palfrey, and was led to the royal tent by her gallant knights, well 
attended by her body of youthful pages. 

I cannot think of taking up the space which full details of the 
glorious cavalcade would render necessary, but just to show its 
strength and arrangement, I take the following little bit of it from 
the official programme : — 

Men-at-Arms 
in demi suits of armour and costumes. 

Musicians 

in rich costumes of silk, their horses trapped and caparisoned 

Trumpeters 

in full costumes, the trumpet and banner 

emblazoned with the arms of the Lord of the Tournament. 

Banner-bearers of the Lord of the Tournament. 

Two Deputy Marshals 

in costumes on horses caparisoned. 

Attendants on foot. 

The Eglinton Herald 

in a tabard richly embroidered. 

Two Pursuivants 

in emblazoned surcoats. 

The Judge of Peace. 

Lord Saltoun 

in his robes, and bearing a wand on a horse 
richly caparisoned. 

Retainers 

on foot, in costumes carrying heavy steel battle-axes. 

Officer of the Halberdiers 

on horseback, in a suit of demi armour with 
a gilt partizan. 
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Halberdien 

on foot in liveries of their Lord carrying 

their halberds. 

Men-at-Arms 

in demi suits of Annanr. 

The Herald of the Tournament 

in his tabard, richly emblazoned with emblematical 
devices. 

The Knight Marshal of the Lists. 

I don't intend to describe the jousting; it was good throughout, 
die knights having previdusly practised at a place ntted up for their 
rehearsal at St. John's Wood. All that was done was done accord- 
ing to precedent. The Tournament was a copy or reproduction 
of the Tournaments of the olden tioie. The dresses were as they 
should be, the armour was armour that had done duty centuries 
before, and all the details of the pageant were according to Heraldry 
and precedent. 

I may be allowed to note here in parallel columns the 

Actions worthy of Honour and the Actions of Dishonouil 



I. To break the lance across the 

opponents. 
'2. To strike or hurt the horse. 

3. To strike the saddle. 

4. To drop the lance or sword. 

5. To lose the management of the 

horse at the encounter. 

6. To be unhorsed. 



1. To break the most lances. 

2. To break the lance in more places 

than one. 

3. Not to put the lance in just till near 

your opponent. 

4. To meet point to point of the lances. 

5. To strike on the emblazonment of 

the shield. 

6. To perform all the determined 

courses. 

All lances broken below the girdle to be disallowed. 

An action which was considered *^mo«t worthy*' was to break 
the lance in many places ; another was in the tourney, or at the 
barrier, for two blows to be given in passing and ten at the 
encounter. 

Few of those who took part in the brilliant afiair at Eglmton 
Castle are living now to tell the tale. Forty-four years ** makes 
a difference." There was Prince Napoleon Bonaparte, then an 
adventurer, afterwards Emperor of the French; he is dead, and his 
history has been written. The Lord of the Tournament, too, he 
is dead. He was a well-known sportsman, and his horses made 
their mark in the annals of the Turf. Another character who 
figured on the scene was that "wicked Marquis of Waterford,'* 
about whose adventures so many fabulous stories have been told. 
Others who also played a prominent part in the pageant have long 
since lost the number of their mess. It would indeed be curious to 
know how many out of the brilliant throng who took part in the 
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procession are this day alive to tell the tale. Not a few came to 
trouble at the ceremony in the rain; getting wet, lung disease 
resulted, and death ended all. 

Some rather romantic incidents however resulted, and one or 
two curious little love ailairs date themselves from the Eglinton 
Tournament 'it was told not long after that memorable event that 
one of the '^ Esquires ** of the procession had found a devoted wife 
in a humble but beautiful maiden who served in ihb Elarl's dairy. 
Mr. Gamble, who for so many years served the Emperor of the 
French as Master of the Horse in the Imperial Stables at Paris, and 
who, as Lord Beaconsfield would have said, ^^ exercised a distin- 
guished hospitality " to his countrymen when they visited the gay 
capital, was a boy at Eglinton Castle. His father was a forester on 
the estate, and the lad was employed during the days of the Tourna- 
ment in taking charge of a couple of horses which had been allotted 
by the Earl of Eglinton to the use of the Prince. Pleased with the 
boy, the future Emperor gained the consent of his parents to take 
him away from the scenes of his youth to be '^ made a man of,'' as 
the saying goes, and in his case the sayiag was fully realized. 
Various other cbrcmicles of a similar description, the very accidents 
of fate, might be here set down, although at the risk of unbelief; 
but it is always so ; truth, again and a^ain, asserts its superiority 
over the best invented fictions. Near iCilwinning, in that memor- 
able week, a peasant boy stopped a runaway pony on which had 
been galloping a pretty little girl, the daughter of one of Glasgow's 
merchant princes. The father of the girl, in gratitude for the boy's 
service on the occasion, which was one of danger, placed the lad 
in his counting-house ; and so the old old story of the industrious 
apprentice was once more enacted in all its phases : that good boy, 
at length a partner, married his master's daughter, and they lived 
happy ever ^er. One more episode and I have done with these 
romances. The gentleman who got up the subscription for the 
broken-down showman visited the show when it was set up in the 
town of Irvine. Struck with the beauty and talents of the show- 
man's daughter, he prevailed on her father to let her leave his booth 
and be sent, at his expense, to a boarding-sdiool at Edinburgh in 
order to be educated. She became an accomplished womaa, and 
was married, not, however, to her benefactor, a large ship-owner 
and corn-factor in the west of Scotland, but to an officer of 
dragoons who was quartered for a time at the cavalry barracks at 
Jock's Lodge, who saw and loved her at first sight, and persuaded 
her to marry him, which she did, going off with her '^ Jock o' 
Hazledean," and leaving the man who had .expended hundreds an 
her to his lamentations. These be all true stories, readers of ' Baily' ; 
why should they not be true ? Such things take place in our very 
midst every day« 

Many a chronicle was written of the Tournament.^ Reporters 
came from London to describe the chivalric . scene, which they .did 
witl^ more or less success ; but in those days. there were no <^.word 
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painters." Russell, of the * Times,' and George Augustus Sala, I 
fancy, were at that period but boys. There was one great regret 
throughout Scotland at the time of the tournament, and it was that 
" Sir Walter " had not been spared to be present at a spectacle 
which would assuredly have delighted him above all other men ; 
but he had been sleeping in the lonely Abbey of Dryburgh for full 
seven years when the Earl of Eglinton's chivalric spectacle was 
being enacted to the world. Were such a fair pageant to be 
announced for our own time, what a sensation it would create, what 
a host of our distinguished ^^ specials " would crowd to the spot, 
what columns upon columns of description we should have offered 
to us ; and with such railway facilities as we possess, what thousands 
might be expected to assemble to witness the spectacle ! Let us 
hope, in such an event, that those whose duty it would be to write 
about it would not abuse the giver, as some of the tribe abused the 
Earl of Eglinton. It was painful to read some of the remarks 
which were made about the Tournament; so long as it was the 
pleasure of his Lordship to incur the expenditure, who had a right 
to enter a protest ? The pageant was the means, as I have shown, 
of enriching the neighbourhood by the expenditure of something 
approaching a quarter of a million of money, and the man who set 
agoing such a stream of gold deserved thanks rather than abuse. 
Lord Eglinton had as much right to hold a tournament as he had, 
ten years afterwards, to win the Derby with his horse Flying 
Dutchman, 

ELLANGOWAN. 
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*^ Oliver," said old Mr. Lumby, " you are a scamp, and no one on 
earth will ever mistake you for a gentleman." 

*' Sir,'* answered Oliver, " I accept, without reservation, the name 
you are pleased to bestow on your only son. But why should I not 
be taken for a gentleman ? " 

And he gazed into the mirror before him, and gently smoothed 
his fair moustache. 

'* Pshaw 1" cried the old man, ** your foppish and conceited 
demeanour is abominably sickening. A doll is possessed of a pretty 
iace, but the head is often stuffed with sawdust." 

** But why not a gentleman, sir ? " reiterated Oliver. 

** Oliver," replied the old man sternly, ** I cannot sanction, and 
I will not forgive you, for indulging in such horrid and brutal 
oaths." 

His father handed him an open letter. Oliver glanced over it 
hastily, and his face, for once, blushed scarlet. 
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*' Somewhat exaggerated, sir, but in the main correct. The pro- 
vocation received was very great ; but there can be no excuse for 
using bad language. Had the mean-spirited fellow favoured me with 
words ha]f as bad, I should most certainly have punched his head. 
I did place my hand — but 'twas not a blow — upon Gregory Cranford, 
and kindly advised him to go home as quickly as possible, for fear I 
should give him a thrashing. That bit of advice I consider was an 
act of great kindness on my part, and the ass should accept it in 
extenuation of my swearing at him." 

Mr. Lumby was really much amused at his son's coolness and 
audacity, and could not forbear smiling at the young fellow's argu- 
ment, as he muttered to himself, '^ He is a cool hand." 

II. 

The foregoing conversation was the result of an occurrence that 
happened on the previous day between Oliver Lumby and Gregory 
Cranford. Oliver was strolling across his father's fields with dog 
and gun, and had thoughtlessly followed some game on to land 
belonging to the Cranfords. Oliver was quite unaware of the fact 
that young Cranford was watching him. Indeed, had he known 
that such was the case it would not have made the slightest difference* 
When the birds arose, Oliver put his gun to his shoulder and brought 
down one, and at the same instant Cranford jumped a hedge and 
called to him. Oliver with great sang-froid t;urned for the purpose 
of seeing from whence the noise proceeded. Observing Cranford, 
he merely nodded his head, and at once turned again, bagged his 
bird — which Dandy, his retriever, had by this time carried to him 
— ^and was quietly going away. Cranford called to him to stop. 
The two young men confronted each other. 

** You're trespassing in search of game," said Cranford. 

Oliver appeared perfectly astounded. 

" You must be aware," continued Cranford, " that the land you 
are at this moment standing on belongs to my father." 

" Well, I'm ! " cried Oliver. " No, I was not aware — 

at least I never once gave the matter a thought. And is it possible 
that you were shouting to me respecting such a paltry circum- 
stance ? " 

"Certainly," replied Cranford. 

** Then I call your conduct a piece of confounded impudence 
Why, man alive, had you followed your game into one of our fields, 
do you for one moment imagine that any notice would have been 
taken of your so doing ? " 

** I should never so far forget myself," answered Cranford. 

Oliver, being weak in argument, now began to swear, and ad- 
vancing towards Cranford placed his hand on the young man's 
shoulder, and tauntingly told him to go home for fear of getting into 
trouble. 

Now this was not the first time bv a great many that Oliver had 
followed game into his neighbours ground. He was naturally 
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cfaoughtlessy good-natured, and extremely careless ; seeing no barm 
in many things that the Cranfords, his more circumspect neighboiirs, 
judged wrong, undignified, or common— words so very precious. t9 
the Respectabilities of our every-day life. Oliver was a happy, 
good*^mpcred fellow, looking upon everybody, and everything, with 
an open, candid brow, and a bright beaming eye. He was possessed 
of a good appetite, good digestion, an innocent mind, a fearless 
heart, and a gay, hearty bearing — all first-rate qualities for constituting 
a '^ cool hand," the sobriquet bestowed upon him both at school and 
college. 

III. 

Can it be true, as philosophers aiSrm, that the sins and infirmities 
of the father are conferred upon his children ? One of our greatest 
living thinkers and philosophical writers asserts that a minute portion 
of living matter contains the germ of a complete organism, which 
after undergoing many modifications, becomes a living human being, 
frequently, reproducing the very features, diseases^ habits and dis- 
position of the parents. Science and philosophy are now working 
hand-in-hand, and their combined exertions are knocking down old 
and cherished landmarks, and making discoveries that would have 
made our respected forefathers tremble in their shoes, buckles 
and all. 

Many a man has been eternally voted a mauvais sujet for being 
guilty of minor peccadilloes as compared to those of Gregory Cran- 
ford's father. Yet after all, the Rev. H. C. Cranford, Vicar of Trent- 
hide Mewsey, in the county of D ^ was regarded as one of the 

Respectabilities of Society. Early in life he married a beautiful girl, 
then about his .own age, by whom he had many children. The 
reverend gentleman was, in a worldly sense, well»to-do, being in 
possession of a good living, and also having private means of his own. 
Still, when his oldest children were verging into manhood, and 
womanhood, the Rev. Henry bolted away with his wife's maid. He 
went off in the most artless and unceremonious manner imaginable ; 
making no arrangements, and leaving no instructions as to the welfare 
of those he left behind — those who ought to have been dearer to 
him than all else on earth beside. The home he thus ruthlessly 
abandoned was in a remote country district, in one of the Southern 
counties. His parishioners comprised a Master of foxhounds, who 
had formerly been a Colonel in the army ; Mr. Lumby, of Hyde 
Hall, who for some reason or another— or perhaps for want of a 
reason — never attended divine worship at the Rev. Mr. Cranford's 
church ; the doctor; several well-to-do farmers and their prolific 
families, and the quiet, plodding villagers. No railways then had 
reached that district. The Colonel was a thorough man of the 
world ; very happy m his own home, and thinking more about his 
hounds than he did of the doings of his parson. After the first blush 
of the scandal, matters settled down again into their former hum- 
drum and quiet routine. The curate officiated, and the parishioners 
were satisfied. The Rev. Henry had been away with his inamorata 
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orarly three, years, wfaen bis. whereahoKts accidentally beeame known 
to *a fiiend of tbe family's. Ne|;otixttons were opened, which 
ultimately resulted in: tha Revi Hemy retiurning to tbe bosom 
of bis family) and to. bim ftocd^ ! This is a fact. The runaway 
clergymaa retnmed, resumed his clerical duties, and became a 
magistrate; Some, men may steal horses with impunity, whilst 
other& scarcely darn look at them, orer a: hedge. The Rev. H. C. 
Cranfbrd was not at: all a bad4ooking man — his features bore, a 
somewhat intettig^t, aithough painful, expression. He was a very 
severe magistrate, presiding at tbe bench with much acerbity of 
manner, and was consecpiently much dreaded by many unfortunate 
delinquents* His sons all had disagreeable looks ; and all were 
proud and overbearing in their demeanour, especially towards those 
whose station in life waa beneath their own; His daughters were 
tally handsome women, but their faces ^chibited a something in 
their expression that appeared uncomfortable and distressed. 

IV. 

Old Mr. Lumby, as he was called by all who knew him, but more 
so. from his genial and friendly disposition than from old age, was a 
strange admixture of the enetgietic man of the world and tbe book- 
worm. The Cranfords, one and all, called him a pottering old man, 
although he was not so old, by several years, as the Rev. Henry. 
Mr. Lumby was, perhaps, eccentric, and entertained ideas on many 
subjects which many people would term queer ones. He would talk 
with anybody ; and was wont to say that no man was so bad but you 
octuld find some good in him ; and that no man was so ignorant but 
you could learn something from him. Although a man of very con- 
siderable knowledge, well read, and.of vast experience in the ways of 
the world, he always appeared when in intercourse with his fellow-men 
to be learning, or anxious to learn something, and was not perpetually 
striving to be teaching and preaching. He was just such a one as 
the very poor idolized ; and yet he did not give away alms indis- 
criminately ; and such a man as to whom they never wished any harm, 
or scandalised, which is very rare with them. In all business matters 
Mr. Lumby was prompt and shrewd ; but nothing gave him more 
delight than poring over the works of old authors. The old drama- 
tists ; Sir Thomas Browne ; Montaigne's Essays ; and he would 
linger for hours over what Robert Browning so well designates " a 
jolly old chapter of Rabelais." 

He had been a keen, ardent man in everjrtfaing that he undertook, 
whether appertaining to business or pleasure, and success almost in- 
variably attended his efforts. In early, manhood he lived a great deal 
in London, and had indulged with considerable zest in its gaieties 
and dissipations. He had been connected with a large business firm ; 
had dabbled with race-horses and turf transactions ; and had also 
been an inveterate playgoer. He had been happy in his married life, 
asL hit-wife was an amiable and an accomplished woman. At the time 
when Oliver was. an uncontrollable urchin of five years old, Mrs. 
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Lumby gave promise of another child with which to gladden her 
husband's home. This promise was never fulfilled, as the child, a 
little girl, lived but a few hours, and the mother died in the effort of 
child-birth. This was a sad, sad blow to Mr. Lumby, and he be- 
came an altered man from that very hour. He retired from London, 
business, pleasure, and one might say almost from the world itself, 
and went to live at a small estate belonging to the family, known as 
Hyde Hall, and in the neighbourhood of Trenthide Mewsey. Always 
a kind and indulgent father, it is easy to imagine how little Oliver 
now became doubly endeared to him. 

Our retrospect is now over, and at the time our story begins Mr» 
Lumby presented the appearance of a hale, hearty English gentle- 
man. His hair had become quite white, and his face had assumed 
that bright florid colour which denotes a mind at ease, a healthy body^ 
and a man that lived well without abusing a good constitution by too 
freely indulging in the good things of this life. With some men 
there appears to be an era in their lives, somewhere between middle 
and old age, when body and mind exhibit, as it were, an everlasting 
freshness, and although the hair may be white, the face is fresh and 
bright, and the glance of the eye clear, keen, and penetrating. It is 
then that women, in spite of his age, cannot help admiring the man, 
and you may often hear them exclaim, " What a handsome old man ! *' 
Such a man was Mr. Lumby. 

V. 

Lord Charborough was the Earl of Draxworth's brother. The 
Earl of Draxworth, it is needless to say, because it is universally 
known, lived at Draxworth House, Draxworth Park, in the county 

of S . The Earl, of course, inherited the ancestral estates, the 

family mansion, and the plate-chest ; still Lord Charborough was a 
rich man, because he married an heiress, and so became lord and 
master of Morecambe Abbey, in D—— shire, with its beautifully 
wooded park, and many a good rich broad acre of land beside. Lord 
Charborough's park and estates, although in a different parish, were 
within easy walking distance of Trenthide Mewsey. Lord Char- 
borough, as we all know, was the Conservative member for Drake- 
borough, the nearest market town to Morecambe Abbey and Trent- 
hide^Mewsey. In his own estimation there was not a greater man in 
the county than Lord Charborough ; but as a member of Parliament 
he was a nonentity, or at most could only be reckoned as an occasional 
vote, as he but very seldom attended the House, albeit exceedingly 
proud of having the letters M.P. attached to his name. He sat for 
Drakeborough , on and off, for nearly twenty years, but during the 
whole of that time was never known to address the House, unless 
there is some truth in the rumour that he was the identical member 
whose voice was once heard, and once only, and that was when he 
moved " that the windows do now be shut." We have said that his 
lordship thought himself a great man, and so he was as far as stature 
was concerned, for he was a very tall man, of immense boney struc- 
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ture, and perhaps had the largest and longest nose of any man in 
England. His face was truly of the fiddle pattern, being a very long 
one. A waspish old dame in the village, whom he had somehow 
offended, once told him to his face, so it is rumoured, " that he would 
make a mortal ugly corpse." He reminded one of the numerous 
pictures of Don Quixote. That gallant man is invariably pourtrayed 
as a very tall man, with an awfully long nose ; but the artists manage 
to show a certain degree of refinement in the worthy Don's face — 
a quality you would look for in vain in that of my Lord Char- 
borough's. 

His lordship's head gamekeeper, like many of his class, was a 
shrewd and intelligent man. His name was John Morden, and he 
had a daughter, Edith, who was surpassingly handsome. Hers was 
the old-fashioned type of English beauty — ^black hair, dark and clearly- 
defined eyebrows, as if drawn by a pencil ; the sweetest blue eyes a 
man ever dreamed of, and a smooth rounded forehead. Morden had 
managed to give his daughter a tolerably good education, and she was 
possessed of much natural ability, having the great gift of a fine ear 
for music, being enabled to acquire, almost unassisted, a perfect 
knowledge of nearlv any instrument. She had lived, being now 
twenty-five years old, a good deal of her time in London. It was 
when on a visit to her father that her beauty attracted the notice of 
Gregory Cranford. He contrived to meet her, as if by pure accident, 
several times when strolling along the countrv lanes. Edith was an 
inveterate coquette. Flirtation appeared to be ingrained in the very 
marrow of her bones, as if it were the one thought in her mind, and 
the sole feeling in her heart all day long. The fact of meeting 
Gregory Cranford so often was not at all distasteful to her, as it only 
made her visit to the country more enjoyable and pleasant ; and one 
morning when he asked her to meet him a few evenings hence at a 
particular time and place she smilingly consented, as if it were nothing 
more than she had anticipated. 

In the meantime Oliver Lumby called at her father's cottage. 
Oliver was a keen sportsman, consequently a great favourite of John 
Morden's. Lord Cbarborough himself had not shot over his land of 
late years, having been prevented doing so by constantly-recurring 
pinches of the gout, but had given Oliver carte blaiiche to do so. 
Oliver was a mere boy when he had last seen Edith Morden, and she 
then appeared to him as an ordinary girl, but now he could not but 
observe her full-grown womanly beauty. As for Edith, she could 
not avoid, in spite of her heartlessness, admiring the frank, cheery 
face of the young man who stood before her. 

Oliver had been out shooting with John Morden on the morning 
of the dav that Edith had an assignation with Gregory Cranford. He 
was wenainghis way homeward, gun on shoulder, followed closely by 
the faithful Dandy, when he chanced to overtake Edith. It was a 
twilight autuomal evening, and the broad golden moon was just 
peeping over the hills, and shedding a lovely lustre around the well- 
wooded scenery. The crisp yellow and brown leaves still clung 
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..tenaciously to the trees, as if loath .to. drop to the. ground and die 

.away fi>r ever. 

''.Good. evening, Miss Mordep/' said Oliver ; '5is.it possible. that 

tvou.are going to .walk, all the way. to Trenthide alone, and so late in 

.iheJay?" 

"Yes," jeplied Edith. 

Now .that wBs^an untruth, of Edith's^ .because they. were, withb 
a.quarterof a. .mile. of the p]ace.where\she. bad promised. to imeet 

.Gregory Cranford, and for. which purpose shethad expressly left her 
father's cottage. Without the slightest compunction she told ..this 

.white .untruth to Oliver,. at- the same time mentally reserving to 
herself the. right of walking to Trenthide Mewsey, should. Crai^ard 
not. be .'Waiting for her at the place of . appointment. .There, are 
always imore ways thaa one to a vil^ge,. no matter from what direc- 

v-tion you -may. nappen to be going. Oliver .was. for following a 
pathway across some. fields, and had actually halted.ataistile for the 

. purpose. o£ assbtiog Edith .Marden over, when ^h&.said, '^ No ; down 

s.the lane;" consequently, down . the. :green' lane they .went. .About 
halfway, down the Jane,.and just.where it tuuis sharply to. the right, 

. they, suddenly came upon Gtegory^Cranford. Edith and .Oliver 
.wera chattiqg and.laughing,.and thei time was merrily passing aw^. 

' Gregory, met. them, with, a scowl, upon, his face. .It was not. .in 
Oliver's .nature to bear, animosity. against any one;, he therefcxre 

. nodded to Gregory, fqrgettiog.all about the circumstance of follow- 
ing the .birds. the .other day; but Gregory so far forgot, not only 

' himself, but the mannera of an. English gentleman, as not to return 
Oliver's ^salutation, but proceeded in an undertone to speak to Edith 

. Morden. Oliver, .with gun onv shoulder,. and. Dandy still at .bis 

..heels, stood a few. paces .off, as if..waitit)g for. Edith .to. resume their 
walk. Gregory's bad temper again predominated,. and tumipg 

. sharply to OTiTer,.said : 
" You intrude, sir." 

^[ I think not," replied Oliver, motioniifg with his hand, as if 
appealing to Edith. 

*^I say that you intiudc," cried Gregory; '^an^, .moreover,: it 
appears to me that you have an unpardonable, propensity of stalking 
^ODt..inj places whfire vou.ought.not.to .be, and where you. most 

. eertainly are not wantea." 

". D- d insolence,"jmuttered Oliver ; but he immediately raised 
hia.wideawake hat to Edith Morden, and apologised for swearing in 
her,. presence. Now Gregory .advanced towards Oliver, and the 
latter thought for the purpose of striking him,. as he observed an.air 
of menace in Gregory s bearing, and quick as thought Mr. Cranford 
found himself lyiqg full length upon the groimd. Oliver possessed,. 

.amongst other ..attainments, .a perfect knowledge, of boxing and 

. wrestling, «and be floored Gregory, apparently, almost without 

. touching . him, by . what . is technically called the ^' back heel."^ 
Cnuifbrdwas some few years older than Oliver, but .knew nothing 

.whatever of. the ".noble art" of self-defence. Edith Morden stood 
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by passively. Now.it suddenly flashed across .Oliver's mind the 
probability of there, being an^signation between Edith arid Gregory, 
he therefore bade the. lady " good*bye,*' and quietly walked away. 

'Oliver became unusually thoughtful on his way homeward, and 
the annoyance Gtegory's*bad temper had caused him quickly passed 
away, giving place to an uneasy feeling of vexation. The idea of 
an intrigue with Edith Morden had not yet entered Oliver's mind. 
He perceived her beauty, but respected her father very mucb^/ond 
had. anything of the kind • occurred to him as a passing thought, it 
would have been banished as unworthy at once. There was an 
immense depchv of love bctvreen 'Oliver and his father; 'ih^y were 
really more like, dear companions to each other than father and €oa; 
and to do aught mean or unmanly that was calculated tOibnQg a 
shade, even, of sorrow into that father's beloved face was entirely 
foreign to Oliver's heart and disposition. Oliver therefore became 
very' thoughtful as journeying homeward, 'If the attendant. drcum- 
Stances became known to his fathei:, or to^any one else, so Oliver 
self-communed, a wrong construction would ' be put ypon the whole 
iSair. It would then appear that the /disagreement arose entirely 
concerning'Edith Morden. At the tho^^t of this Oliver's cheeks 
burned, red. In his***niind'8 eye" he saw that dear face of* his 
father's. lookiijig down ^ upon him sad ly and sorrowfully. »He now 
very much regretted having. thro wnCran ford. He was sorry tiiat 
he had not walked away, and so allowed Gregory's ill teipper to 
vent itself ii idle words upon the air. What was to be done? 
Wj-ite to Gregory, tell him ihere was a misconception, and e^plitn 
what an erroneous constniction wmild be placed upon the ^ whole 
matter if it were once to be talked of amongst the villagers arid 
their own neighbourhood. His father observed him to be more 
quiet and thoughtful than usual that^vehing,ihutx»fxourse little.did 
the old man divine the cause. 

'Oliver wrote to Gregory .Cranford that night, in his own .bed- 
rooni, before laying himself ^own to rest. He felt. that unless he 
did somethiqg in the matter he could not sleep. 

-^SOctober,.iS r-. 

■" Dear Sir,— ^T wry mnch . regret tfaat^anytfaiDg imfdeflsaiit occurrad between 
US this evening. There was esidently a great mimmderstaoding on both cmr 
parts; and should the circumstances become known so as to be whispered about 
the neighbourhood, a certain amount of scandal would .ensue, and ill-natured 
remarks woizld be-made,-which I am sure neither of us deserve. 

"** On my word of honour.! acotdeotaUy overtook .'£dith'Morde>n/as I was 
rttoming home after a dsiyfs abobting^at Morecambe Abbey, and under the 
impression that she was going to Trenthide Mewsey, I. entered into conversation 
and walked with -her. Let what has occurred be forgotten, for both our 
skkes, as well as for the painr St woWd probably cause those connected With us ; 
and when we meet-again, as we are old neighbours, why let «s -shake hands-add 
befriends. ;I sincerdy hope thab you will. look upon this in tite same Ughtuthat 
I do. 

"Faithfully fours, 

** Oliver Lumby." 

^Xo Gregory Cranford, fieq." 

G 2 
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Oliver really felt much relieved after writing the above letter. 
A weight was ofF his mind, and according to his wont, and unlike 
most young men of our day, be knelt at his bedside, and fervently 
sent up his prayer to the Father of all Mercies. 

VI. 

Oliver^s letter was despatched by messenger early in the morning 
to Gregory Cranford. As Gregory perused it his face assumed a dark, 
stern look, and his jaws became firmly compressed together. He 
crumpled and crushed the unoffending paper with a firm grip of his 
hand, and then passionately threw it from him. Although Oliver 
genuinely and heartily meant the letter as a peace-offering, and as 
a harbinger of goodwill between them for the time to come, it had 
quite a contrary effect on Gregory's mind. He sneered at it, and 
called Oliver a mere boy ; for it appeared to him that he was being 
taught manners, and patronised, as it were, by a mere stripling. 
The habitual scowl lowered and darkened on his face. His pride 
was deeply wounded. He had been vanquished, and made to look 
ridiculous in the eyes of Edith Morden. He well knew what little 
things, at times, sway and influence a woman's fancies, and he now 
felt that his actions had been placed in a ludicrous light before her. 
He hated Oliver. The latter's good looks, and free, easy, and 
cheerful demeanour he despised. He would much prefer never 
again to speak to Oliver ; but he could not avoid tacitly acknow- 
ledging that the view taken by Oliver was the correct one; he 
therefore determined to acquiesce in Oliver's request, and shake 
hands when ne^ft they met ; although in his own heart there was 
not a man livine whom he disliked so much as Oliver Lumby. 

As regards £dith Morden, she looked upou the whole affair as a 
nice little comedy got up purposely for her especial amusement, and 
quietly congratulated herself on the vast amount of pleasure it would 
afford her. She never once imagined but Oliver would soon again 
call at her father's cottage and oner some explanation, and so enable 
her to manoeuvre her forces in the field of flirtation and intrigue. 
Here, like others before her, she reckoned without her host, for 
Oliver studiously avoided her, and some days elapsed before she 
chanced to meet him again, and then he merely bowed to her in the 
coolest way possible. She had sufficient discernment, that gift so 
apt in woman, to perceive that he had deliberately cut short their 
acquaintance, and she accordingly felt slighted, and was much 
piqued at the sudden and abrupt termination to her plans. 

Oliver, on the other hand, congratulated himself on, what ap- 
peared to him, the satisfactory turn matters had assumed, and was 
very pleased to think that the fact of his second quarrel with 
Gregory Cranford had been kept from the knowledge of his father. 
He imagined that the circumstances were known only to the three 
persons engaged therein. But he was nor permitted to remain long 
in this happy state of ignorance. Old Mr. Lumby, during one of 
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his rambles, came across that notorious individual, Joe Summers. 
It was a mystery to a great many people how Joe got his daily bread, 
and how he always managed to be well clad and well shod ; for, 
meet Joe whenever you would, winter or summer, Joe always had 
on his back a baggy velveteen jacket, cord breeches and gaiters, and 
a stout pair of laced boots. Joe was invariably accompanied by a 
strangely-bred dog, something between a fox-terrier and a spaniel^ 
with an ancestral dash of the Scotch deerhound thrown in. This 
animal was very shy in the company of strangers, and had a peculiar 
habit of walking along in a sidelong fashion. There was also 
something peculiar about the animals eyes, which Mr. Lumby 
denominated a leer, as he invariably looked at you with his head 
awry. Joe was also in the habit of carrying a gun on his shoulder. 
In fact Joe was an accomplished sportsman, and a notorious poacher 
—if by the term poacher is meant that he was often with dog and 
gun in places where he had no right to be. Now Joe knew well 
what was going on in and around the village, and saw and heard 
many things whilst he himself remained unseen and unheard. It 
was his particular pride and study to be nearly always out and about 
without the knowledge of other persons. The dog was as mys- 
terious, as quiet, and as stealthy as his master. Joe was possessed 
of a remarkably clear and far-seeing eye, and an ever-ready ear » 
and every copse, covert, quarry, hedge and ditch, were known, and 
well-known, to Joe Summers. He appeared, as if by instinct, to 
know where to find a hare, rabbit, cock, bird, pheasant, wild duck, 
or snipe. Yet he managed in a most surprising manner to keep out 
of harm's way. Some cunning persons averred that John Morden 
and Joe Summers understood and knew each other only too well. 
Morden was becoming an oldish man, and it was hinted that he 
winked a good deal at Joe's stealthy ways, on the understanding 
that he, Joe, allowed no one else to do as ne did himself. Men like 
Joe in some parts of England get very roughly handled, become 
desperate outcasts and ferocious desperadoes ; all of which is much 
to be lamented, and shows a great flaw somewhere in our social 
legislature. Yet Joe, like many another of his class, had great 
natural shrewdness, which, under proper cultivation and tuition, 
would have made him, in many walks of life, a useful member of 
society. 

Well, Joe, with gun on shoulder and dog at heel, met, and boldly 
faced Mr. Lumby. 

" Ah, Joe," said Mr. Lumby ; " at the old game. What is bred 
in the bone, Joe — ^you know the rest, eh ? I believe your father, 
Joe, and his &ther before him, were incorrigible poachers." 

*' Like father, like son. I may say the same to you, sir,*' said 
Joe. 

" How so, Joe ? " asked Mr. Lumby ; " surely my progenitors 
were not poachers ? " 

" No, no,'* answered Joe ; *' but I have a*heer'd that you were 
uncommon fond of the lasses in your day." 
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"Well, Joe, wh'at. has that got to do with your slinking about 
the country with that- villainous-looking d6g[' behind you, and that 
l6ng-b'arrellid gun under your arm ? *' 

" Miister Oliver. be a fine young t:hap, sir."' 

'* Yes ; he is my own dear boy, J^i».'* 

** Ah, vou may say^ that, sir, did . you but. sec what I 'did t'other 
evening.* 

Mr. liumby's face betrayed a painful look, as he asked — 

" What are you driving at, Joe.?" 

*^ Well, sir, you do know that lane leading down fro' Yellowham 
Gorse:to Berkeley Knowle? Well, I wer'just out ganging we* 
thik. dogi^ and h^d got maybe three hundred yards beypn' ould^etty 
Hawkwood*s cotta^, when I heerd somebody acoming. It wer' 
agettin^ daskisK like, so I xouldna' see who it wer/ but at the bend 
o' the road I gets frew the hedge, and who should come, up along 
but Miister Oliver and Edy Morden, a larfing and talking like, and 
bang round' the corner comes Maister Gregory Cranford.' Ould 
Cranford's son looked as black as thik thar cloud,. and he didna' 
like Miister Oliver being along we' Edy Morden. At ony rate, 
they two had a word or two, and 'Maister Oliver he catches hold of 
Maister Cranford and tumbles he. down quick as one can say knife; 
and says he to Cranfbrd, ' There now, ye has summat else now to 
tell thee feyther ! ' with that he walks away, and. t'other two they 
went off towards ould Jack Morden's."' 

This news set Mr. Lumby pondering, and grieved him con- 
siderably. He could not, and did not, expect his son to tell him 
every little circumstance that happened daily ; but he certainly never 
expected that Oliver would carry on an intrigue with John Morden's 
daughter, and at the same time have Gregory Cranford for a rival. 
Hb waa also, vexed that Oliver had kept secret the fact of his having 
exchanged blows with Gregory — for such he imagined had occurred 
from what he learned 'from Jpe. He hid noticed nothing unusual 
in Oliver's demeanour lately. He could not think his son sly and 
underhanded ; , therefore he. concluded that there was some little 
mystery in the matter, unknown to Joe and himself. He determined 
to speak to Oliver on the subject the first opportunity, 

Father and son dined together that evening. It was now the 
month, of October^and as the evenings were cold and chilly a fire 
had been lighted in Mr. Lumby's snug dining-room. Dinner was 
over, and their chairs drawn closer to the fire* Mr. Lumby drank 
but little wine, but was careful to have that little very good, and 
between the father and son there now stood a bottle of prime old 
Madeira. Mr. Lumby was fond of firelight, so told the servant to 
place the lamp upon the table, but not to li^ht it. 

"Oliver," said Mr. Lumby, **we wiB stand upon ceremony 
to-night, and punctiliouslv drink a glass of wine together. Fill your 
glass, and pass the bottle. ' 

Father and son pledged each other. 

" Now, Oliver," said the old man, ** I do not think you ever 
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told me an untruth — I mesrn that which I should emphatically term 
a confounded lie ? " 

" Father," said Oliver, "you cannot surely, seriously, , ask *mc 
such a question ? '' 

" No, my boy," answered the &ther. " Now listen to me. Is 
there any liaison between yourself and John Mordents daughter ? " 

" No, father ; on my honour." 

*' Then explain why you struck down Gregory Cranford in the 
presence of Edith Morden, and why you have kept the fact of your 
again quarrelling with that man from me ? " 

In a few words Oliver quickly and truthfully explained everything 
entirely to the satisfaction of his father. 

" Now, sir," asked Oliver, *' pray answer me one question. Who 
made you acquainted with these particulars ? " - 

^^ Joe Summers : he was behind the hedge, and heard and saw 
all that passed." 

"D Joe!" cried. Oliver; and again did his father rebuke 

him for swearing. 

*^ Remember, Oliver, that in all your troubles through life, so 
long as it pleases God to spare. m^ that you will always find one 
staunch friend in me, your father. Hide nothing from me^ that I 
ought to know. Try and- do- nothing that you, yourself, would be 
ashamed for the glare of broad day to shine upon ; and always 
remember, boy, that I am your friend, as well as your father.". 

Oliver, with tears welling into his eyes, got up and kissed that 
dear father's face. 

VII. 

Although Mr. Lumby never for one moment doubted that Oliver 
had told him the candid truth in regard to his acquaintance with Edith 
Morden, the knowledge of the circumstance made a deep impression 
on his mind. The matter was continually in his thoughts, and 

f;ave rise to an indescribable uneasiness which much perplexed him. 
n vain did he self-argue that the whole afiair was exceedingly simple 
and common-place, and that he was bestowing too much thought 
upon it. Try to banish it as he would, it still thrust itself back 
^ain, and was ever uppermost in his mind. He now observed that 
Edith Morden was a most beautiful woman, and exhibited in 
her conversation ease and culture far beyond that of most women 
in her own station of life. He was not afraid that Oliver would 
compromise himself with Edith, or that he would become infiituated 
with her beauty, and so wish to make her his wife — the father knew 
the son too well, and had too much, faith in his son's filial love and 
duty, to entertain this idea. Still there was a something, but he 
knew not what, that troubled Mr. Lumby more. and more. As I 
have said before, Mr.. Lumb^ dearly and truly loved his son. He 
looked upon Oliver as a veritable second self, and wished, as far as 
in his power, to guide and shield him from all harm. Mr. Lumby, 
in the heyday of his life, had been a warm and generous friend. 
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especially to those few that had been lucky enough to gain entrance 
into the inner circle of his friendship, and now in his ' - heart of 
hearts'' he held it as the most sacred obligation imaginable, no matter 
what might befall, and through evil and good report, to stand by^ 
so long as life were spared him, that dearly-beloved son. 

(TV be continued.) 



THE SONG OF THE GROUSE. 

BY CAPTAIN CLARK KENNEDY. 

{Dedicated to the Duke of Buccleuch and Queensberryy in remembrance of 
many happy days at Drumlanrig,) 

*Tis the glorious Twelfth ! to the heather away ! 
Let us shoulder our guns, and our prowess display ! 
With setter and gillie we'll gaily go forth 
When the sunshine is gilding the hills in the north, 
Whilst the breeze of the mountain falls soft on our brow. 
And defiance is crowed by the grouse on the knowe. 
When the falcon is soaring far up in the sky, 
And one fancies all nature too lovely to die. 

The stag in the corrie, the hind on the hill. 

The scream of the curlew so plaintive and shrill, 

The grouse on the purple expanse of the moor, 

The wildfowl on many a desolate shore, 

The bracken that hides the grey-hen and her Brood, 

The roedcer that rests 'neath the shade of the wood, 

Combine to entice us ! Then let us go forth 

To the grouse and the mountains we love in the north ! 

The muirfowl crows loudly at morn on the hill, 
The trouts are all leaping in streamlet and rill ; 
The garb of the blackcock shines bright in the sun, 
Nor dreams be — poor fellow ! — of sportsman or gun ! 
The wild duck is swimming the river across, 
The teal and the snipe are concealed in the moss : 
So, adieu to the clubs, au revoir to ^' the House," 
I'm off by the *' limited,"* after the grouse 1 

Now sing we the glories of torrent and stream, 

On our way to the north of the salmon I dream : 

The " king of the river " is waiting for me 

In the pools of the Tweed, and the Spey and the Dee. 

Our tackle is stout, and our flies are the best, 

And many a battle our rod shall contest. 

So bring the best liquor we have in the house, 

And drink to the land of the salmon and grouse ! 

• The " limited " Scotch mail from Euston Square. 
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Then here's to the land of the mountain and flood, 

When the grouse on the heather lies stiff in his blood : 

In the sunshine of August that purples the heath 

See the birds that we follow fall glorious in death. 

May your weather be splendid, the heather be long. 

And the broods that you seek for both numerous and strong ! 

So bring the best claret I have in the house. 

The toast that I pledge you is *' death to the grouse !" 

Then awav to the hills at the best of your speed ! 

Away to tne grouse ! to the north of the Tweed ! 

May your dogs range as well as they ever have done, 

Your sight be as clear, and as deadly your gun 

As the day when from Eton vou proudly went forth 

With your " single," and killed your first grouse in the north f 

One bumper at parting — the best in the house — 

Here's ^* luck to all sportsmen, and death to all grouse ! " 

A health to those sportsmen whose game we have slain. 

To wealth and to happiness may they attain ! 

To lands o'er the ocean if e'er I go forth 

rU remember those davs of delight in the north. 

With kindest of hosts by the Nith and the Dee, 

By mountain, by glen, on the lochs, by the sea : 

When I enter once more their hospitable house 

I hope first to shoot — ^then to dine off — z grouse ! 



SKETCHES IN THE SOUDAN. 
V. — A Trip into "Terra Incognita." — concluded. 

^^ Hardly had I dozed ofF when a sharp tug at the ponies' picket- 
ing rope, the end of which I held in my hand, awoke me. Wasa, 
who was keeping guard on a rock overlooking the water, exclaimed 
' Lion ! lion ! ' so, hastily snatching up my rifle, I made for Wasa's 
rock. Just too late, however. A magnificent lion had walked from 
the other side down to the sandy beach of the pool to take his 
evening drink, but hearing me crawling up the rock, oflF he had gone 
before there was the possibility of a shot. Had I only been in 
Wasa's place the lion would have given me a splendid chance as he 
stood on the sand quietly drinking — ^fully exposed in the bright light 
of the beautiful moon. We watched for him eagerly for some time, 
but in vain — ^nothing came, and the remainder of the night was un- 
disturbed. On again next morning at 6, after a luxurious break&st 
on cold water fully impregnated with rotting vegetable matter, and 
for six hours we followed the course of a dry, winding river-bed, up 
a rapidly ascending valley, overlooked on both sides by picturesque 
high mountains; we were now well within the huge mountain 
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ranges which extend through Abyssinia to the Red Sea. At noon 
we reached a small pool in a rocky basin, full of small fish resem- 
bling minnows ; but beyond this all advance seemed to be barred by 
the most precipitous mountain sides. Feeling tired out and ex- 
hausted, for there had been nothing to see for twenty-four hours, and 
we had had a very trying march, 1 ordered the guide to ascend the 
nearest peak and try if he could discover the Dembela village 
anywhere. After an hour's absence he returned delighted ; from 
the top he had seen the village we were in search of, adding the 
gratifying intelligence that it was not very far off. ' Without food, 
and the country almost impracticable, I had made up my mind, 
should there be no habitations visible, to return to our last night's 
halting ground, and the following day to make for the standing 
camp i but now, of course, on we went at once. We ascended a 
very steep crag, and from there my guide showed me on the sky- 
line of another mountain what looked to me like rocks, but which 
he assured me were the Dembela houses. Two hours or more were 
occupied in crossing some very steep sugar-loaf hills, covered with 
dhurra stubble ; then we met some Dembela girls, staggering under 
their heavy water-skins, a welcome sign of the proximity of the 
village, which, after turning a sharp comer, at last lay before us 
weary travellers. On meeting the ladies, Wasa, to show that we 
were friends with the best intentions, had at once: commenced 
singing Abyssinian love«songs at the top of his voice^ to the no small 
astonishment of the fair ones, who evidently seemed greatly puzzled 
at our sudden appearance. In a few minutes we reached the 
houses, somewhat doubtful as to the kind of reception which 
awaited us. 

'^ A collection of about twelve substantially built low stone houses 
lay before us, very different from the gipsy-like mat habitations of 
the Beni-'Afner Arabs. Wasa immediately entered into conversa- 
tion with some of the villagers who flocked out on our approach, 
and who seemed exceedinglv surprised at the — ^to them — novel sight . 
of a white man ; they could not make out where we had come from, 
and stared at. us aa if we had dropped from the skies. We were 
told to go on to another village where the Shoum-in-chief lived, 
and one of the natives was given us as a guide. We toiled on for 
about a mile over a very stony path, and seeing a village a little way 
before us, I asked if that was our destination ; the guide said no, that . 
the Shoum lived much further off. As, however, we were both 
tiredand hungry, I insisted on being conducted to the nearest village. 
Arrived there we were told to wait, and to sit down under a big tree 
just outside the little cluster of houses, until some one could be 
found willing to receive me into his house. After a few minutes' 
delay I was taken into the house of an old woman who was busy 
spinning) and who, by way of welcome, gave me a bowl of delicious 
sour milk. Soon afterwards the chief man of the village appeared, 
and conducted me and my horse into the one room of his house, and . 
quickly a basket full of freshly-made black cakes of Abyssinian bread 
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was put before me, to be washed down with more sour milk, while 
a good feed of corn was not forgotten for the pony. The house was 
a roomy one, and reclining upon a mud pktform covered with cow- 
hide, rheld during the remainder of the day a continual iev/ey all the 
inhabitants of the place coming to see the strange being, mak as 
well as female, for Abyssinian women do not runaway or hide their 
faces at the sight of a strange man, as is customary among Arabs. 
They examined my clothes and boots, my arms and saddfery, my 
helmet and belts, but their astonishment was indeed great when I 
pulled up my sleeve and showed them the white skin of* my arm 
with the blue veins upon it, for never before had they seen a white 
man. The children as well as the grown-up people were exceedingly 
dirty. They were most inquisitive about everything on and about 
me, and when I began to. smoke, wanted to follow my example ; 
being totally unused to tobacco, the cigarettes I rolled for them only 
made them cough violently, at which, however, they seemed highly 
pleased. At sunset a dinner was set before me of pieces of white 
bread soaked in highly-peppered melted butter, and, of course, there 
was more * tef.' About 8 P.M., when completely tired out, I had 
the best intention to go to sleep, in came a party of Shoums from 
the big village to which the guide had wished to take me. The 
chief brought me a present of bread and somejars of * marisi,' or native 
beer, which my visitors quickly emptied. This beverage is made of 
fermented bread and flour in water, and is usually drunk out of a 
cowhorn. The Shoums had various firearms, but the others carried 
only the usual Abyssinian shield and spear. They quite SiUd thb 
house, and seemed never to be going, or to get thred of asking Wasa 
questions about me. Near midnight,. to my intense relief, , they at 
last departed, and I lay down to sl^ep on the cowhide in close 
proximity to my host, and surrounded by a dozen or so of his calves, 
my ppny^ and some sheep. Owing to the altitude the night was very 
chilly, and as the eaves of the roof did not meet the wall on opposite 
sid^s of the room, but allowed a free current of air to pass, it was 
not easy to keep warm without blankets. At three the next morn- 
ing some women came into thb house to grind corn for the day's 
consumption, but I got up only jiist before sunrise, and on going 
outside was surprised at the magnificence and extent of the view 
from A'dufani, for so the place was called. The village was built 
on the highest point of the lofty mountain chain, and overlooked 
several smaller ranges, it being in its turn overlooked by many 
a lofty peak extending far away towards the mighty mountains of 
Abyssinia proper. The hillsides were more or less bare, and I saw 
at once that this was no g^me country.; there were too many 
villages, and too many cultivated fields, so I decided to leave again 
on the return journey as soon as my host would allow. 

'^ But here came the diflSicuIty ; in spite of all Wasa could say^ the 
SKoums had ' the fixed idea that I was an Egyptian spy, and that 
therefore I ought to be forwarded on to Lula, the Abyssinian king's 
commander-in-chief on the frontier, who, they said, was then but 
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two days away* The prospect of this was, to say the least, annoying. 
Several consultations were held between the Shoums, who bad spent 
the night in the village, as to what was to be done with me, but to 
my great relief Wasa's eloquence in defence of my harmlessness at 
last prevailed, and about nine we were allowed to leave, accompanied 
by my host and four other villagers as an escort, and to see me safe 
across the frontier. We parted the best of friends, and the head 
Shoum presented me with a very handsome shield as a farewell gift. 
The natives are Abyssinians in dress, manners, and customs ; all 
wear the national * Kuarrie,' and appear well-to-do ; they grow a 
good deal of corn, oats, barley, and dhurra, and possess large herds 
of goats and cows. 

•* We left the village by quite a different route to that by which my 
former guide had brought me, and for some hours followed a very 
rough path along the saddle of a mountain chain ; then came a very 
long descent down to the bottom of a narrow valley, where under a 
big tree we rested, and quenched our thirst from a water-hole no bigger 
than an ordinary soup-plate. Soon after we came to more level ground, 
and made rapid progress all through the afternoon, the track always 
descending. Thanks to my escort being well acquainted with the 
road, the homeward march was very different to that of the two 
previous days. Once wc struck the trail of a solitary man, which 
considerably puzzled my escort; however, from the print of the 
sandal my companions judged that the lonely wanderer belonged to 
a friendly tribe. At sunset our party entered the lieck of the 
V-shaped plain I had previously traversed ; here shortly afterwards 
my men wished to halt for the night, a little out of the track near a 
water-hole. As I was very anxious to reach the camp that night I 
persuaded them to go on, for there seemed no reason why they 
should be so tired, when I also had walked the whole day and was 
able to proceed. Eventually, about 1 1 p.m., we reached the running 
water, and a weary tramp of over two miles through the deep heavy 
sand brought us to camp. On approaching it my escort hung back, 
and refused to meet our Arabs. Wishing to surprise you and 
the camp, I alone crawled quietly through the belt of high rushes 
which separated it from the river-bed, but what was my astonish- 
ment to see no fire and the camping-ground entirely deserted ! 
Thinking that you might perhaps have moved up a little higher, I 
fired some shots from my revolver, but, as no answer was returned, 
I knew that our wretched Arabs had forced you to retire to a greater 
distance from the dreaded frontier. It was very annoying, for where 
was the supper I had looked forward to all day ! We had no 
matches, but with the help of gunpowder and tinder a fire was 
kindled ; some flour, which we had luckily brought with us, was 
worked into a paste with water, and then a round stone previously 
heated in the fire enclosed in a very thick layer of the dough, and 
the whole baked in the hot ashes. We made our supper ofF this 
more or less digestible heavy black bread, quenching our thirst with 
some honey- water, of which these men are very fond. It is simply 
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the rough honey as taken from a tree mixed with water, and strained 
— if the means are at hand — through muslin, or some part of a cotton 
garment. After this frugal repast we laid ourselves down close to 
the fire, and soon forgot our troubles in sleep, one or more of the 
Dembelas, who seemed anything but happy, keeping watch all night. 
This morning early I started with Wasa down the river in search of 
the camp, leaving my guide to keep the others company, to whom I 
promised to return as soon as possible with presents and food ; 
hardlv had we got half a mile away when he came running after us, 
afraia to trust himself alone among the Dembelas. After an hour's 
rapid march I beheld, to my great delight, your camp, and how I 
there enjoyed my well-earned breakfast you know almost as well 
as I do." 

The traveller's tale ended we approached our old camp, and 
presently saw one of the Dembelas watching us from behind a bush, 
who, when satisfied as to our identity, shouted to his friends to 
come forth, for they had hidden themselves when our party first 
came in sight. After the usual shaking of hands all round, repeated 
more than once, we squatted down in a circle, and handed over our 
presents, which they at first refused, but afterwards took, begging 
everything else they saw besides. The men were of the general 
Abyssinian type, clothed in short tight canvas trousers, with 
^'quarrie" (national toga with red stripe^, or canvas tunic; two were 
armed with rifles, the others with shield and spear. We now heard 
that our minstrel camel-boy, who with the interpreter had been left 
with the Dembelas since morning, had very nearly met with an 
untimely end. The stupid boy, having foolishly twitted the 
Dembelas about their religion — which is Christian in name — the 
insult had so roused them that they had insisted on his being shot 
then and there. After putting forward every kind of excuse and 
apology, the interpreter had only with the very greatest difficulty 
prevented this summary execution being carried out, getting it com- 
muted to a sound thrashing with a courbatch. The unfortunate 
culprit had just been unlashed from the whipping-post — the trunk ot 
a dom-palm — and looked very piano, as if he never would sing again 
those love songs with which he was wont to wile away many a long 
weary mile. A glass of whisky all round to cement our friendship, and 
then the Shoum asked for the book, and holding it in his hand swore 
that he would answer for our safety on the frontier for one fortnight, 

after which we also swore something, but what it was neither G 

nor I could ever make out. The chief warned us not to go to his 
village again without first letting him know, as without an escort of 
his own men it would be very dangerous to do so, and then we 
parted and left in opposite directions for our several homes. Next 
morning our camp was once more moved down to the frontier, in 
the vicinity of which we hunted with only moderate success for 
about ten aays. 

The messenger whom I had sent after G returned two days 

later, having missed him on the road.' Three weeks afterwards this 
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man was taken out of our camp by a lion, his injuries, however, 
being fully avenged by the death of the king of beasts, as already 
told in 'Baily.' It was getting too late in the season ; khe big game, 
owing to the scarcity of water, all the rivers being dry to the north, 
had moved further south into the Baze .country towai^ds the ilowiog 
Mareb and Settit Buffalo and elephants had visited Ibe piece jof 
running water near our camp, and refreshed themselves at it on their 
way south, and no doubt a month before our visit the sport. there 
would have been very good, but now most of the herds had passed 
om, and the ground liad been greatly disturbed by native' hunters, 
who hafd taken advantage of it iit the prpper tiise, as the remaias of 
rude shelters and huts at the most likeFyr, places showed. We only 
saw elephants twice, of which one was bagged, but never .bufialo^ 
although we followed. their spoor for many a long mile. 

On the parched plains to the north we found nothing but giraffe, 
various kinds of antelope,, and a few ostriches. The latter are sought 
after by native hunters who follow their employment sii^gly, living 
for long periods of time alone in some part of the desert known to be 
frequented by those wary birds. Once I came upon one of these 
men, and found him sitting in a natural hut formed by a thickly 
overhanging bush, busily employed in making his ostrich traps. 
These: consist of a ring, nine inches or so in diameter, twisted from 
the split leaf stem Of the dome-palm, through which all round, like the 
spokes of a wheel, a number of pointed spikes of the same material 
are passed, the tips almost meeting in the centre of the ring. These 
trapsare laid on the ground and lightly covered with sand in places 
where ostriches are wont to congregate. Should a bird step upon 
such a trap, his heavy' foot in the loose sand slips through the ring, 
the points closing again £rmly upon the leg, which, thus encumbered 
bythev^hole trap, makes the ostrich a comparatively easy victim, 
whether many are caught by this somewhat primitive contrivance'! 
could not ascertain; the hunter, a bald old man, was a curious 
specimen of his kind; his only clothing a narrow strip of leather 
round' the loins, and a few beads encircling' bis neck ; his sole com- 
panion a donkey, who fetched his weekly supply of water from the 
far-off ^water-hole ; ' his only food some dry dhurra, his only arms a 
knife, spear, and shield. 
^Another picture of jungle life andT have done. 

One day, wh^lestalkingakoodoo with a remarkably fine pair of horns^ 
I heard, on reaching the crest of a low hill, frequently repeated, plaintive 
cries approaching me rapidly. ' Wondering what this could mean, I 
stood still, and presently saw one of those lovely little dik-dik antelopes 
galloping towards me for dear life, closely pursued by a large buzzard. 
In a moment the poor little thing, no bigger than a large hare, had 
reached me, uttering unceasingly the most piercing cries of anguish^ 
when, to my astonishment, it cowered down within^ yard of my 
feet. The bird, too intent upon the chase to notice me, was about 
to pounce down upon his victim, when at last suddenly be discovered 
me, and startled, he sharply < wheeled and disappeared. The little 
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dik-dik, evidently in the last extremity of terror, quickly followed his 
example, but in the opposite direction, and was soon out of sight 
among the nearest bushes, the only gainer by the rencontre^ for he had 
saved. his life, while ihe bird had lost his ainner^ and I the coveted 
Jcoodoo horns. h. m. 
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' I have known most of the celebrities 6f the Tui-f, and will now 
jot.down in an irregular manner a few short anecdotes connected with 
some of them. In 1846, returning from Newmarket after one of the 
Spring; Meetings, I made the acquaintance of Lord Qeorge Bentinck 
in a singular fashion. Lord George had just made a match, to be 
run at the following Ascot Meeting, with his* Miss Elis against Mr. 
Moore's Wolf-Dog, the latter giving a stone, I think, both four- 
year-Kilds, course two miles. Lord George, with poor George 
ritzroy, Sandford Graham, and Major Udny, the lot now all gone 
over to the majority, were my companions in the same carriage, and 
I ventured to say I thought Wolf-Dog Jiad the best of the match. 
Lord George immediately said, '* Will you ' back the ' horse ? '* 
"Yes," I answered ; and before the word was well launched Lord 
George said, in the most courteous style, ^' I will bet you 600 to 
400." I was then only just emerging from the state of a " White 
Man/' or one who wagers in silver^ and this wopping bet was a real 
staggerer to me, but I pulled myself together and did accept six 
ponies to four, though the magnitude 6f the risk shook me up con-* 
siderably. At the post 5 to 4 was laid on the mare. Wolf-Dog 
trod her heels ofF to the half-distance, when he came up to her and 
won very easily. I wish I had plunged into the major wager, but 
the 150/. set me up much. Not an unpleasant manner to ratify 
an acquaintanceship I At that time no one, far and wide, had the 
faintest idea that Lord George' Bentinck, then forty-four years old, 
and solely notorious for his emphatic career on the Turf, specially 
in his able and vigorous hunting to the bitter end of the rascals who 
had so cunningly brought oIF the Running Rein robbery, and who, 
bar Lord George, would probably have gathered the profits of this 
colossal plot — ^would within two years' time have risen to the very 
highest rung of the political ladder ; and it is undoubted that, had 
he lived, his would have been the premier place in the' Protectionist 
camp, and that Benjamin Disraeli would have played, in subdued 
tones, fiddle No. 2. 

Lord George Bentinck in all matters, great or small, put forth the 
most massive energy, and bore to the front his experiences of men 
while meeting them in the lesser world of the Turf, when on the 
floor of the House of Commons. I remember at Knowsley, in 1847, 
the late Lord ' Derby, then Lord Stanley, observing Lord George 
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entering the breakfast-room with a mass of papers under his arm, 
drew my attentton to him, and whispered, ^' All sugar — ail sugar ! *' It 
was perhaps fortunate for the then limited Ring that sugar and politics 
had removed Lord George from the pursuits of the Turf, as when 
Surplice won the Derby, two years after his secession, he [would 
have drawn the very life-blood of the layers of odds, whereas only a 
mild sum was won by the Surplice party either on the Derby or the 
Leger. Lord George said to me in 1846, that he wished he could 
get one bet about his lot for the next vear's Derby, viz., 100,000/. 
to 10,000/., to save himself all the trouble of amassing so many small 
bets, and the comparing, &c. But it must have indeed been a trying 
sight for him to see his home-bred Surplice win the Derby, after he 
had for so many years strained every nerve to accomplish the feat, 
unsuccessfully. I am not aware if he won anything on Surplice ; 
much, certainly not. His historical ^ splendid groan'' may well be 
excused. However, if Frank Butler on Springy Jack had not laid 
bang out of his ground, and had he obeyed the distinct orders given 
him, I fancy no Surplice would have won that Derby. The late 
Lord Chesterfield told me that he started his mare Distaffina on 
purpose to serve Springy Jack, and to keep a good place, to be filled 
by the latter horse when she was done with ; but on the mare's 
jockey looking back at about two distances from home, for Mr. 
Bowes' horse, he was nowhere near the front. Springy Jack made 
up his ground, and was running so strong at the end, that in two or 
three lengths more I feel convinced he would have shown his heels 
to Surplice ; as it was, he only suffered defeat by a short neck. I 
i^as present at Doncaster in 1845, when Lord George showed his 
foals to Lord Spencer, and as they gambolled about he pointed out 
Surplice, and said, " That is the one I prefer." How right he was ! 
In the month of January, the same year, I was a witness of the 
showing oflF by Mr. Bouverie, of Delapre Abbey, to Lord Spencer 
and his brother^ of another young-un who all but equalled the Derby 
triumph of Surplice. The yearling I allude to was War-Eagle, and 
I was so struck by the freedom of his action and promising appear- 
ance, that some months before even he was entered I took 1000 to 
10 more than once about him for the Derby of 1847, ^^^^ ^^^ ^^"^ 
lose the race by a wretched neck ! In fact, in the two years 1847 
and 1848, the substitution of the second for the first in those Derbies 
would have made a difference to me of nearly 20,000/. What a trifle ! 
War-Eagle beat The Hero in the Doncaster Cup without an effort, 
receiving 26 lbs., but the Hero party must have lost their heads 
when they gave Alfred Day orders to force the running with the 
old horse, with so good a young-un to follow. The race was virtually 
over at the Red House, when War-Eagle went up to The Hero, 
just to feel him, and found him well cooked. After running mosc 
mysteriously ill in the Cesarewitch, Mr. Bouverie's three-year-old 
left behind him a lot of animals in the Cambridgeshire — ^no less than 
thirty-five of them — ^but the aged mare The Widow, with a feather 
of 7 stone on her only, getting a capital start, got the best of this 
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truly unlucky animal. I suspect Robinson, who roJc him, some- 
what funked, and started nervously, or he might have actually won. 
The Hero had won the Goodwood Cup that year, and had cost me 
a mild sum, but I nearly won a by-bec about him of a singular 
kind. I was staying with'ihe Guards at Chichester, and having 
won a real hat-full on Hydrangea in the Stakes, and broke the great 
Atkino at the noble game of hazard, I was in a triumphant condition, 
In the middle of dinner — we were about thirty — *' Punter" Blair, 
who ended his career on the glorious field of Inkermann near seven 
years later, called out to me that I had no business there, as my 
uncle was dead ! I happened to know that, though there was a 
report in the papers of his being scratched, it was not true. I 
answered, '• I'll bet you a hundred The Hero wins the Cup to- 
morrow, against his being dead ! " He very nearly took the bet, 
and if he had, I would have made him "laugh the wrong side of his 
face " on the settling day. Old John Day, who only died this autumn, 
rode his last race on The Hero on this occasion, and finished hard 
pressed by Lord Eglinton's Eryx ; in his " preliminary" The Hero's 
stirrup-leather broke, add if this had happened in the race, the 
Tartan jacket would have won easy enough. 

Lord Foley drove me from Tattersall's on the settling day after 
Goodwood with 3000/. in notes in my hat — 2. very good kind of 
pursfe when the legitimate article won't hold the crispy ones. He 
put me down at the Coventry Club, then at the high-tide of its 
fame from its Saturday-nights and raging lansquenet play. Talk of 
the heathens raging ! — why on the Saturdays at the Coventry Club 
their "furiosities" would have been as the piping of a shepherd, 
when compared to the wild rattle of the play there. A most 
luxurious supper, all gratis, " set" the nerves of the shaky, and when 
the immense sum it was known could be landed on a good run, the 
mildest punter felt irresistibly drawn into this mad vortex of first- 
class gambling. Yes j let the moralist and the cold-blooded preach 
and preach \ they may be sure that all human passions will asserc 
themselves as long as the world wags — and of the many that reign 
in the human breast, that of gambling holds the second place in the 
scale of passions, certain to hold its own till the crack of doom. 
The year 1848 — that of revolution abroad — saw the Coventry Club 
at its zenith with lansquenet and high play, but in the very next year 
a threat from the police to break up the practice, and the fear felt 
by the Committee of a raid on the premises, proved the death of 
the Club, for it only lasted a very short time after the cessation of 
the lansquenet era. 

I managed to ** crawl through ** with reference to that fascinating 
game, but after some very high passes, and much application to the 
principles of lansquenet, I finished the season 1848 a winner of a 
beggarly " monkey," nothing indeed to boast of. My ever-present 
evil star, however, just prevented my winning a most important 
stake on one of those Saturdays. I '^ passed " no less than thirteen 
times 5 but in a limited market, it being early, I only collected about 
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i)20o/., my ill-luck being in the fact that a certain Earl^ always 
ready to ^^ banco " all comers, and distinguished by his lovely locks, 
who was playing at billiards in the next room, refused to come forth 
and tackle me. I had passed only about five times then, and, 
viewing my style of play, there is no doubt I should have eased this 
potentate of many thousands if he had braved me. Such is luck and 
such is life I but it is likely all the '^stuflF" would have left me soon 
after in some mad plunge. On the other hand, I had one turn of 
fortune which made a difference to me of exactly 600/. in my favour. 
In turning up the cards, if the dealer, wanting a 7 as against a 5 to 
win, turns up the 7, and does not instantly stop turning up cards ^ 
but covers the 7, he is beat, and has to continue the play until again 
his card is shown or the Public's card. A nervous player is very 
likely to forget to pull up, and in the case I allude to my opponent, 
now dead, though a fine punter and a wealthy, y«j/ went on after 
his winning card had been turned up. The subdued expression of 
wonder at this drew the dealer's attention to his fatal error ; but it 
was too late, and in a very short time the card on which I won 
made its welcome appearance. I had 300/. on the issue, so I won, 
and, as said above, the mistake made a difference to me of 600/. 
Wc used to play mild whist before the lansquenet was launched, 
just to fill up the time, and I remember that while playing, with 
stakes of pounds and fives — we then considered nothing — the party 
being self, Freddy Craven, Sergeant Murphy, and another whose 
name I won't parade, as he is yet alive, the Sergeant trumped 
Craven's " best," on which the latter said, " You chuckle-headed 
donkey, what do you mean by that ? " It shows the indifference we 
felt then at such flimsy stakes as pounds and fives, which if I now 
played at would make the perspiration run down my face, as it does 
on the villainous countenance of '• Joe Brady " in Ireland. 

One of the most remarkable characters I came across during my 
connection with the Turf was Lord Glasgow, the purest of sports- 
men, but who poured into the lap of the Ring — and also of his boon 
companions amongst the gentlemen — vast sums, in numberless cases 
owing to his eccentric obstinacy, which prevented his bending to the 
storm when he knew he would suflFer in consequence. ^* No Sur- 
render" was his motto 5 and as to paying forfeit in a match, when his re- 
presentative had three legs and a half to crawl Upon, that never entered 
his head. He made a match — I think it was in 1846 — with Miss 
Sarah, the mare that had run second to The Baron in the Leger of 
1845, and which animal he had bought, against the Duke of Bedford^s 
Bridle, a queer customer to challenge, to be run at one of the 
Autumn Meetings at Newmarket; and afKnowsley, during the 
Liverpool Meeting, I had the audacity to chaflF Lord Glasgow on 
what^I said was a losing match, which instantly provoked him to 
propose to back his mare, ending in my laying him 1800 to 1200 on 
the Duke of Bedford. A nice little bet to sleep on ! But this was 
one of the very rare occasions when the Glasgow colours were 
lowered without a fight, and Miss Sarah paid forfeit to the Duke. 
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The retiring mare was started the week of the match in some Plate, 
and being well beaten there, showing that she had neither form to 
recommend her, nor a chance to win, her dashing owner elected to 
pay forfeit. I should clearly have won the 1200, but I don't know 
how my pulse would have beat at the old cry, ^* They're ofF!** 

Lord Glasgow made two matches in the Houghton Meeting in 1859 
with his horse Toxopholite for one of the Newmarket Autumn Meet- 
ings, against, respectively, MnTen Broeck's Prioress and Baron Roth- 
schild's North Lincoln, Lord Glasgow's horse being then blind of one 
eye, and utterly unfit to meet any class of animal half trained. I met 
George Payne at dinner at Admiral Rous's the Monday of the 
Meeting when those two marvellous matches were to be run, and 
'' G. P/' energetically declared that Lord Glasgow was sure to pay 
forfeit in both matches ; to which I demurred, and Payne offered 
me 50/. to I that neither race came off. I gave him the sovereign, 
just to bind the bet, and had nearly forgotten the transaction, when 
P., on our leaving the dining-room, came to me oflFering the "quid," 
and saying he ^^ did not wish to rob me," asked me to rub out the 
bet. As a very goose I consented, for in the end Lord Glasgow 
ran both matches^ his old one-eye being of course beat in a trot by 
each of his two formidable opponents — a silly way of refusing so 
pleasant a gift as 50/. The Admiral chaffed me unmercifully about 
it. That old plea, so often advanced when a bet is not of a pleasant 
flavour to the layer, that he does not wish " to rob " the taker, ought 
never to be considered, and the " robbery " should be permitted to be 
worked out. Most people who dabble in bets are only too glad to 
*' rob ** and " do " their best friends, on any and every opportunity. On 
one occasion Lord Glasgow broke out into a right-royal tantrum with 
his huntsman, and had he got to him, would have administered a good 
horsewhipping to his servant. The latter, adopting the profession 
of the fox, and preferring to be hunted to the tasting of his master's 
whip, rattled off across country, hotly pursued by the infuriated Earl \ 
but the chase ended in the latter's defeat, when he pulled up and 
let off the steam in a blaze of the most unparliamentary language. 
Lord Glasgow, however, was of that nature that when the fever 
abated, so did his venom, and twenty-four hours after always found 
him calm and of a forgiving disposition. The story is well known 
of his throwing the waiter out of the window from the first floor 
of the Black Duck Hotel at York, which freak might have led to 
the services of the coroner ; but the attendant broke his fall into the 
street by catching hold of the figure of the bird over the entrance 
of the hotel, and thus he only received a good shaking. Next 
morning, when the landlord remonstrated with Lord (5. of the 
treatment his servant had been submitted to, the only answer he 
got was : ^ Put him in the bill** I which no doubt he did, with pro- 
bably a big percentage beyond the merits of the case. I was staying 
at York with a party, at this same Black Duck Hotel, on one 
occasion, when Lord Glasgow did not arrive till about 9 o'clock, 
and dined by himself, telling Admiral Rous that he was not going 
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to be fnveigled into making any matches with him, as he was tired 
of paying the Duke cf Bedford a small annual income from that 
source. The Admiral waited his time, and when the noble Earl 
had taken an extra glass or two, began to attack his various horses 
in a playful manner, to such an effect that, before the evening was 
passed, the Admiral had made no less than jfive matches for the 
Duke against Lord Glasgow. I imagine the latter lost them all ; 
but he was, like the eels, accustomed to it. Lord Glasgow was 
a truly nodU sportsman, and with him it never was pleaded that he 
had been " forestalled," or that " the money was not on," as a 
reason for scratching a horse, or keeping him in the market till the 
last squeeze was out of the lemon. Thus his death, in 1E69, was 
a real loss to the Turf; and, with his many eccentricities, no man 
was more respected in life, or regretted in death, as a patron of the 
Turf, than the straightforward, honest Earl of Glasgow. 

(To be coniifiued.) 
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Of the four months which form the legitimate cricket season, none 
presents as many features of real interest as that which has just 
come to a close. In July Public School elevens are all in full 
practice, what are called the test matches of the year are down for 
decision, and on the whole the sport furnished for the amusement 
of the public is of a higher quality than at any other period of the sum- 
mer. As a rule, July cricket is the most enjoyable to those who enjoy 
the best class of fixtures, and this season has proved no exception. 
The last number of ' Baily ' was in the press v/hile the contest 
between Eton and Winchester was in progress, and in its incom- 
plete condition any remarks on the game would have been premature.. 
The Etonians, who had in their preliminary matches shown very 
promising form, at least with the bat, it was expected would render 
a good account of themselves, but they were beaten, as events proved,, 
at every point, and the victory of the Wykehamists was a most 
creditable one. It is to be presumed that the Eton Captain had 
some good reason for going into the field instead of to the wicket 
when he had won the toss, but the policy, except on very substantial 
grounds, is always a dangerous one. It certainly proved so far 
successful that the Wykehamists were all got ride of for a total of 
104, but the batting of the Etonians was even a greater failure, and 
the dismissal for such a score of 64 was a great surprise after some 
of their previous shows. In the second innings of Winchester, Mr. 
Ingram obtained his 77 without a mistake, and the eleven are to be 
congratulated on their score of 274, the highest we believe they have 
ever achieved in this match. F. Marchant, the batsman of whom 
Eton expected the most, was cnly credited with 18 runs in his two 
innings, and Winchester did another gocd performance in getting 
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their opponents out when they went in a second time for 95 runs. 
The Wykehamists on very few occasions, certainly of late years, 
have been able to dismiss Eton twice for less than a hundred runs, 
and their success on this occasion testifies to the excellence of their 
bowling, particularly of B. E, Nicholls and J. M. Swayne, the pair 
who maialy coniributcd to the easy win of Winchester in 1882. 
The Etonians were defeated by no less than 224 runs, but while 
giving every credit to the winners for their excellent all-round play, 
we cannot but think that the form shown by the Eton eleven was 
incorrect 

Last year, it will be remembered that the two matches between 
the Gentlemen and the Players at Lord's and the Oval showed 
widely different results, owing to the varying conditions of the two 
grounds. It is a little singular, therefore, that this season too the 
Gentlemen should have shown to so very much better advantage at 
Lord's than on the Surrey ground. In each case it is worthy of 
remark that the Gentlemen, while losing the toss at the latter 
enclosure, were successful in the enclosure of the Marylebone Club, 
and last year as the wickets wore at Kennington, this was a matter 
of considerable importance. This season both matches were pro- 
ductive of excellent cricket, and were also exciting, though in very 
different ways. The Committee of the Surrey Club were unfor- 
tunate in not being able to collect the best representative eleven of 
Amateurs, and the absence of Mr. W. Grace, who was obliged to 
absent himself in consequence of a professional engagement of 
importance, deprived the game of much of its usual interest. 

Mr. Grace's non-appearance for the Gentlemen was the more 
remarkable as he had only once, to wit in 1867, when he was not 
able to take part in the Oval match owing to an attack of scarlet 
fever, been an absentee from the great contest of the year since he 
first secured himself a position as the best cricketer of the day. 
Mr. W, W. Read and Maurice Read were both engaged for Surrey 
against Hampshire, at Southampton, on the same days, and the Hon. 
Alfred Lyttelcon and Messrs. £. F. S. Tylecote and Ridley would 
also have been in the eleven of the Gentlemen had business engage- 
ments not prevented. Since the establishment of this fixture at the 
Oval, in 1857, no match between the Gentlemen and Players on the 
Surrey ground has proved so full of interest throughout, and none 
at least can claim to have produced such a finish. Ulyett and 
Barlow made such an excellent commencement for the Players that 
evenr one predicted a long outing for the Amateurs. The bowling of 
the Gentlemen at the outset certainly did not appear to be very formid- 
able, and there seemed every possibility that a hundred runs would 
be up on the telegraph board before the first wicket of the Players 
was secured. Eight ruiis were only wanting to complete the 
hundred when Ulyett was caught at the wicket, but after this Mr. 
Rotherham*s fast bowling, which had previously not been on the 
^pot, proved so effective that none of the professional batsmen made 
at all a lengthy stand, and the innings which had begun in such a 
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very auspicious manner only reached 203. With the exception of 
Bates, who carried out his bat for 19, none of the last six 
batsmen on the Players' side made any show, and their play was 
very tame. Still every credit must be given to Mr. Rotheiham 
for his excellent bowling, and he has rarely been seen to better 
advantage. After he went on a second time the Players could do 
very little with him, and altogether he delivered 102 balls for 41 runs 
and six wickets. The Gentlemen made anything but a successful 
commencement with Mr. A. P. Lucas, run out for 8, but the 
batting was very consistent and level throughout, and only two of the 
eleven failed to reach double figures. The highest score on the side 
was Lord Harris's 38, but even Mr. Rotherham, the last batsman, 
played up well to the extent of 13 not out, and the result of the first 
innings showed an advantage of 32 runs to the Gentlemen. Had 
the weather only held up until the end of the game, in all probability 
the Gentlemen would have won with a few wickets to spare, buc 
the heavy rain on the second night greatly prejudiced their chances, 
and considering the state of the wicket on the third morning, they 
did very well to avert a defeat. The Players had a lead of 32 runs 
when they entered on their second innings, but their batting, taking 
into consideration the state of the wicket, which was then altogether 
in favour of run-getting, was, with the exception of Bates, extremely 
disappointing. Bates hit freely as well as played in excellent style 
for his score of76,but of the rest none butBarlow (3i)and Barnes(2g) 
were able to make more than 10 runs, and the Gentlemen were 
greatly indebted to Mr. A. G. Steel, who, despite the excessive heat 
of the weather, bowled with remarkable success, taking seven wickets 
at a cost of only 43 runs. Under ordinary conditions the Gentlemen 
would, most probably, hardly have experienced any serious difficulty 
in obtaining the 150 runs wanted to win, but a severe thunderstorm 
on the second night entirely altered the relative positions of the two 
sides, and the Gentlemen might fairly have been excused if they had 
failed at a very diffieult task. They were favoured with a marked 
piece of good fortune with regard to Mr. A. P. Lucas which had a 
very sensible effect on the result of the game ; when he had only 
made 8 runs Lockwood caught him almost on the ground at point, 
but neither of the two umpires was in a position to see the catch, 
and the batsman properly had all the benefit of the doubt. Flowers, at 
the critical point of the game, helped materially by the ground, it 
may be added, bowled with extraordinary judgment and accuracy, and 
it was mainly the stolid defence of Mr. A. P. Lucas which prevented 
the success of the Players. Mr. Rotherham, the last batsman on 
the side of the Gentlemen, came in when 14 runs were still wanted , 
to win, and thanks to a life at the hands of Bates in the long field 
when he had only got 5, he brought the game to a tie. At this 
juncture Peate, who had not been able to get a wicket in the match, 
was tried as a last resource^ and as the second ball he delivered 
bowled Mr. Rotherham, the game for the first time in the history of 
the contest ended in a tie. 
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The return match at Lord's, though not productive of so exciting 
a finish, was remarkable for some exceptionally high scoring, and 
the cricket on both sides was of a very high quality. The Gentle- 
men, with Messrs. Tylccote, Ridley, and W. G. Grace in the elcveti, 
were much stronger than at the Oval, and with the wicket in the 
best condition their batting showed to the best advantage. The 
Marylebone Committee paid Harrison, the fast bowler, who only made 
hts cUbut for Yorkshire this season, a high compliment in including 
him in the eleven to represent the Players, but it was not a bowler's 
match in any way, and the aggregate reached a higher figure than 
has yet been recorded in any match between Gentlemen and Players 
on the ground of the Marylebone Club. As in the same contest of 
1882, Messrs. Lucas (72) and C. T. Studd (42) made a useful stand, 
and Messrs. A. G. Steel and A. W. Ridley also played excellent 
cricket. The chief contributor, though, to the long score of 441 
reached by the Gentlemen, was Mr. E. F. Tylecote, and his innings 
of 107 was the best on the side. Mr. Tylccote had only on one 
previous occasion (in 1871) represented the Gentlemen against the 
Players at Lord's, but for the last ten yeais, with only one exception, 
he has taken part in the annual match under the same title on the 
Surrey ground, and his success was therefore the more gratifying. 
Considering that they required as many as 382 runs to save a follow 
on, the Players were faced by a hopeless task, and the fine cricket 
they showed, under circumstances the reverse of encouraging, was in 
consequence the more creditable. The last five batsmen were unable 
to realise an aggregate of more than 25 runs, but their failure only 
makes the general success of the eleven the more noteworthy, and their 
total of 236, under the circumstances, was an excellent performance. 
Of the 232 runs obtained from the bat, as many as 199 were con- 
tributed by Ulyett (65), Barnes (62, not out), Shrewsbury (40), and 
Hall (32), and the same batsmen were quite as active in their 
exertions for the Players when they went in a second time. The 
Professionals had to follow on in a minority of 205 runs, but Barnes, 
Ulyett, and Shrewsbury were again thoroughly in the vein for run- 
getting, and in addition Barlow and Bates this time lent very useful 
assistance. Better cricket has never been shown on the side of the 
Players in this match than was displayed by Barnes and Ulyett, and 
these two batsmen alone contributed 254 runs, or almost one half of 
the total runs obtained by the Players. Ulyett's two scores of 65 
and 51 were brilliant displays of free and lively cricket, but the best 
baiting for the Players was certainly that of Barnes, and no more 
successful record has been reached in this match by a professional 
player certainly of late years. Barnes's two innings of 62 and 76 
not out represent a performance quite exctpiional in this particular 
contest, and, after his comparative failures during the recent Aus- 
tralian tour, his return to his form of two years ago was the more 
gratifying. When the Gentlemen went in a second time with 108 
runs to win, there was quite an outside chance of a good finish. As 
at the Oval, though, Mr. A. P. Lacas pioved the chief obstacle to 
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the success of the Players, and his well-played innings of 51 not out 
contributed chiefly to the victory of the Gentlemen by seven wickets. 
On the form shown by both elevens in their preliminary matches 
there seemed every reason for predicting a close struggle between 
Eton and Harrow at Lord's. Eton had been scoring consistently 
well throughout the season, and the opinion of those who had 
watched the play at the two schools, that both elevens were stronger 
in batting than in bowling, was fully justified by the result of the 
game. During the last sixteen ye^rs the weather has spoiled no less 
than nine of these annual contests, and the match of this season ended 
very satisfactorily in a drawn game in consequence of three thunder- 
storms on the second day. In the circumstances of ground and 
weather, winning the toss, which has always been a very important 
factor towards success, particularly in bo)s* matches, was of more 
than usual importance. The Etonians were fortunate in getting first 
use of the wicket, and the earlier part of their innings seemed to be 
suggestive of a very long score. Grieve, the fast underhand bowler 
on whom Surrey had mainly to rely, could do little at the outset, 
bowling as;ainst a strong wind ^ and mainly through the brilliant hit- 
ting of t. Marchant, and the extreme caution of A. H. Studd, 
another member of the brotherhood which has made such a name at 
Eton and Cambridge, the Eton eleven made a better commencement 
than has been recorded in this match for some years. Marchant's 
hitting we have already described as brilliant. The adjective is a 
stereotyped one, but we may add that such clean, vigorous, and well- 
timed all-round hitting has not been shown for Eton since the days 
of W. F. Forbes ; and this was certainly one of the best features of 
the match. Marchant, it may be remarked, contributed 93 out of 
115 runs while he was at the wicket, and as he was only in an hour 
and thirty-five minutes he scored at the rate of a run a minute, 
Studd was the only other batsman on the Eton side who made at all 
a lengthy stay, and, though in a very diflFerent style, his play was 
quite as, if not more valuable than, that of Marchant. His score 
only amounted to 64, two-thirds of Marchant's contribution, but in 
the compilation of his runs he was three hours and a quarter at the 
wickets. Though there was a tameness and want of variety about 
his play, his defence was of the very greatest value to his side, and his 
unwearying defence was worthy of the highest commendation. Under 
ordinarily favourable circumstances the Eton total of 231 would 
hardly have been far beyond the reach of Harrow; but towards the 
end of the day the light was the worst we have seen this season, and 
the later batsmen on the Harrow side had to bat under the greatest 
difficulties. F. H. Gates (22) and C. D. Buxton (38) batted very 
creditably at the outset, but by far the best batting was that of T. 
Greatorex, and he saved the credit of the Harrowians by his plucky 
as well as judicious play. The fast and high bowling of the Hon. 
A. E. Parker was by no means easy to see in the dark and threatening 
weather, but Greatorex batted throughout with all the confidence of 
a veteran for his 37 not out, and had he only been at all well sup- 
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ported Harrow would in all probability have avoided the follow on. 
Parker's bowling has been already mentioned, and when he went on 
for the second time was extraordinarily successful, delivering only 
eighteen balls for 7 runs and six wickets. On the second morning 
Harrow had to follow on with as many as III runs to the bad, and 
the outlook then was in no way encouraging. The dismissal of 
Buxton, who had played so well in the first innings for only 7 runs, 
gave matters a still more gloomy appearance for Harrow, but this 
was their last disaster, and after a little more play rain put an effectual 
stoppage on the game. Greatorex again showed really sound cricket 
for his score of 40 not out, and batting of so promising a kind has 
not been shown by any of the Harrow eleven for some years. In 
analysing his performance on this occasion it should be taken into 
consideration that he was playing an uphill game under great disad- 
vantages, and the difficulties under which his runs were got as a 
consequence make his two not-out innings of 37 and 40 the more 
commendable. F. H. Oates, who had shown very creditable cricket 
in his first innings for 22, lent very useful help to Greatorex on the 
second, and his steadiness was of great value to his side. Harrow 
had scored 76 in their second innings for the loss of only one wicket, 
when play had finally to be stopped, owing to the unplayable con- 
dition of the ground from two successive thunderstorms, and the 
game was therefore left in the very unsatisfactory position of a 
draw. As the match was left, Harrow were still 35 runs in arrear 
of the Eton score ; but, with two good batsmen well in, and nine 
wickets yet to fall, there is no reason for doubting that they would 
in all probability have given Eton considerable trouble had the 
weather permitted a completion of the game. 

County Cricket, increasing steadily but surely in popularity during 
the last few years, has been more than usually productive of interest 
this summer, and the large gatherings now obtainable on the occasion 
of a county match of any importance, particularly in the north, are 
Yery gratifying, as testifying to the general appreciation of the better 
and more genuine class of cricket. At the commencement of the 
season the brilliant all-round form shown by the Yorkshire eleven 
led to the universal belief that the championship of the counties was 
not only well within their reach, but almost within their grasp. 
Their defeat, altogether unexpected it must be admitted, by Sussex 
at Sheffield, following on their reverse at the hands of the Notting- 
ham eleven, proved a great disappointment to those who had 
prophesied on the strength of their early successes ; but during the 
last month they have fully regained their prestige^ and their double 
triumph over Lancashire, particularly after the otherwise unbroken 
list of victories credited to the latter, has effectually proved their 
claims to be considered one of, if not the foremost county of the 
season. 

In the first match at Manchester the Lancashire eleven was 
certainly not the best that could have been placed in the field, with 
Messrs. A. G. Steel and Royle, in addition to Pilling, away ; but in 
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the return, at Sheffield, the two amateurs mentioned were both 
opposed to the Ycrkshiremen, and the absence of Pilling, who has 
not been able to take part in any matches lately owing to an attack 
of sunstroke, could not by any possible stretch of imagination be 
considered to have affected the result, as the Yorkshire eleven had 
at the finish of the second match precisely the same majority, one 
of eight wickets in hand, as on the occasion of the first meeting. 
Ulyett usually plays such a conspicuous part in the batting of York- 
shire, that his failure at Manchester, when he only got 8 runs in his 
two attempts, was the more noteworthy, and the first victory of the 
Yorkshiiemen was due mainly to the effective fast bowling of the 
colt Harrison, and the valuable assistance rendered by Hall, Lock- 
wood, and Bates with the bat. The dismissal of the Lancashire 
eleven in their first innings was almost entirely due to the deadly 
delivery of Harrison, who took seven wickets for 43 runs ; but the 
Yorkshire success was as much due to the batting of the three pro- 
fessionals just mentioned, and it is worthy of remark that Lockwood, 
Hall, and fiates contributed as many as 150 out of 191 runs scored 
by the Yorkshire eleven from the bat. In the return match, at 
Sheffield, the Lancashire team had the best of the luck throughout, and 
this makes the success of the Yorkshiremen more creditable. Harrison 
was again very instrumental in securing the favourable verdict for 
Yorkshire, and Ulyett and he carried off the bowling honours of the 
match. These two professionals between them in the first innings 
shared the ten Lancashire wicktts, but Harrison was the more suc- 
cessful on the whole, and his eight wickets were obtained for an 
average of just over 7 runs. The completion of three innings gave 
an aggregate of only 303 runs, and there seemed on this form quite 
a reasonable hope for the Lancashire team that they might prevent 
the attainment by their opponents of the 119 runs they re- 
quired to win. It was not by any means an easy task, but 
thanks to the free hitting of Ulyett and the stolid defence of 
Hal), 94 runs were got for the first wicket, and the runs 
were secured with only two batsmen out. The length of our 
comments on the most important contests of last month prevents 
more than a brief glance at the numerous other County matches. 
Surrey^ though very unfortunate in having to play without the 
services of their best bowler, Jones, owing to ill health, have been 
showing much better form than for many years past, and they have 
when in full force a good batting side. When they met Yorkshire 
on the Holbeck Ground at Leeds, they were dismissed for a small 
score of 31 in thtir first iniings, but m losing the toss they had to 
bat on a wicket never f««vourable for run-gttting, but then quite 
unplayable, and Peate was able to perform the most extraordinary 
bowling feat of the se^.son, his analysis showing sixteen overs 
(eleven maidens) for 5 rui:S and eight wickets. In this match 
durrey were beaten decisively by an innings and 3 runs, but thty 
made a very creditable fight with Lancashire in the previous week, 
and this is their best perlormance of the season. After having to 
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follow on with everything against them they were ultimately only 
beaten by three wickets ; and as their other records, despite a severe 
defeat by Middlesex at Lord's, show a double viciory over Sussex, 
and by no means the worst of a drawn game with Kent, at Maid- 
stone, the month was not altogether unfavourable. The County 
has been fortunate this year in producing two such promising colts 
as Mr. £. J. Diver and Henderson, and the latter, who is only just 
eighteen, has proved by his two brilliant innings of 67 against 
Lancashire and 41 against Yorkshire on a most difficult wicket, that 
he is one of the best professionals Southern cricket has introduced 
for many years past. 

Kent gained a very creditable victory over Sussex in the return 
match, at Maidstone, by more than an innings, and as the eleven 
showed good all-round cricket, it is to be hoped that the later 
matches of the year will more than compensate for the ill-success 
in the earlier contests. At the commencement of the season it 
seemed as if Sussex were likely to have a prosperous year, but 
their cricket of last month proved very disappointing, and their record 
at the end of the summer after all does not seem likely to be a very 
favourable one, Nottinghamshire, though unfortunate enough to lose 
the bowling of Morley, bids fair, when the statistics of the year come 
to be prepared, to be again very near the head of the poll in County 
cricket ; and its second meeting with Lancashire next month will 
be awaited with considerable interest. In all probability the eleven 
would have beaten Middlesex at Lord's with a fair sum in hand 
had the weather only held up, but heavy rain on the third day 
prevented the completion of the game, and the Southerners were 
able to convert what at one time seemed to be a certain defeat into a 
drawn game. When play was begun after a morning's rain on the 
third afternoon, about half-past three o'clock, Middlesex were 160 
runs in arrear, with a full second innings in hand ; and, thanks to the 
very fine batting of Mr. A. J . Webbe, who was not out with 76 at the 
finish, they had only lost three wickets when play ceased. No better 
or more judicious cricket has been seen this season than was shown 
by Mr. Webbe on this occasion, and Middlesex were largely indebted 
to the great judgment hs showed for their position at the close. 

The Public Schools have been busy during the past month deciding 
their annual contests, and a general glance at their cricket will be of 
interest. The result has been to develop a considerable amount of 
rising talent among the schools. At the top of ihe tree stands 
Winchester. The Wykehamists were always famous for their fielding, 
and this year they were more than usually smart. Moreover, m 
B. E. NichoUs and J. M. Swayne they had a couple of bowlers 
far above the ordinary run. In their batting, too, they had returned 
to that vigorous style which used to win matches for Winchester in 
the olden days, before they abandoned the substance for the shadow 
by too much seeking after style. A. R. Cobb, their Captain, is a 
sound batsman and a good wicket-keeper, and will make a valuable 
recruit for the Oxford eleven of next year. Winchester were 
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victorious over Eton by 224 runs, and there is no doubt that theirs 
was the better eleven 5 but it must not be imagined that on that 
occasion the Etonians showed their true form. Competent judges, 
who had seen them play in other matches, were of opinion that this 
year's Eton team were superior in batting to any of their elevens 
since 1877, and we are inclined to agree with them. It would be 
<lifficult to account for their collapse in the first innings ; but, after 
fielding out in the tropical heat of the second morning, players — and 
above all young players — could not be expected to do themselves 
justice in their second attempt. The Eton and Harrow match 
brought to the notice of the public two young players of exceptional 
promise, F. Marchant and 1\ Greatorex. l^hey both play in good 
free style, and with a little more experience are likely to mature into 
batsmen of quite the first class ; as they are going up to Cambridge 
we may expect to hear of them in the future. Nor were they the 
only ones that distinguished themselves on that occasion. A. H. 
Studd, a younger brother of that well-known cricketing family, dis- 
played a stubborn defence j and R. J. Lucas, J, Hargreaves, C. D. 
Buxton, and F, H. Oates played good cricket. The match, as far 
as it went, was in favour of Eton, but it must be allowed that the 
Harrow boys had all the worst of the luck, more especially in having 
to bat on the evening of Friday in a wretchedly bad light. Dense 
clouds overshadowed the ground, and made any sight of the ball 
most difficult. This, to some extent, discounts the otherwise 
meritorious performance of the Hon. A. Parker, the Eton fast 
bowler, who took eight wickets for 37 runs. On the second day 
the elements were dead against cricket, and although the youngsters 
were most plucky in their endeavouis to play the match out, the 
ground became so saturated with wet, and the wickets such a 
-swamp, that a draw became inevitable! Another draw!! Five 
unfinished matches in the last nine years ! ! ! So long as the annual 
match between Eton and Harrow was arranged by the boys them- 
selves, without the intervention of masters, the natural fixture was 
the commencement of the Midsummer holidays, when any number 
of days required to finish the match were available. Of thirty-two 
matches, thus played between the two schools, not one was left 
unfinished. But when Provosts, and others high in authority, took 
the match under their immediate care, and altered the date of the 
fixture to the Term time, in order that the boys might be more 
completely under their supervisicm and control, out of twenty-six 
matches, no less than nine, or more than one-third, have not been 
played out. It was, therefore, in the interests of cricket that the 
Earl of Verulam, the Chairman of the Governors of Harrow 
School, wrote in 1877 ^^ ^'"- Goodford, the Provost of Eton, to 
urge the desirability of reverting to the original fixture, and to 
request a conference to discuss the question. However, on the 
meeting of the Governing bodies of the two schools, no agreement 
could be arrived at ; Dr. Goodford was not to be moved, and 
<leclined to make the alteration asked for. 
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The reports that came to us of Rugby cricket were not very 
favourable ; and, after the hollow victory of Marlborough over 
Cheltenham, the result of the meeting of Rugby and Marlborough, 
at Lord's, was looked upon as "a moral " for the latter. The Rugby 
bowling was not of a description to enable us to form a very accurate 
judgment of the play of the Marlborough boys ; they nearly all got 
into double figures, but we imagine that F, Quinton is their strongest 
bat, although the best form was shown by L. O. Meyrick, a boy of 
only sixteen years of age, who, with increasing years and strength^ 
will make his mark in the cricket world. But, if the play of the 
Rugby eleven was not so even throughout as that of their opponents^ 
the batting of A. Watson and P. Coles compared with advantage 
to any shown on the other side, and we may say the same of the 
wicket-keeping of H. H. Castens. The state of the ground did not 
seem to suit the bowling of £. H. Buckland, who had done so muclt 
execution in the course of the season, and upon whom Marlborough 
mainly relied. 

Whilst these sheets are going to press, the match between West- 
minster and Charterhouse will be in the course of decision ; but with 
the exception of F. T. Higgins, the Captain of Westminster, no 
rumours of any coming man in either eleven have reached us. 



YACHTING AND ROWING.— CAPTAIN WEBB. 

The past moDth has been a busy one for yacht-owners all round the coasf^ 
although on too many occasions carefully arranged programmes have come 
to grief, through the sailor's lete noire, lack of wind. This was notably the 
case on the occasion of the annual sailing-barge race, which has now attained 
its majority, having been established by the late Mr. Dodd in 1863, since 
when a remarkable improvement has taken place in the constniction and 
sail-plan of the craft. This year, contrary to precedent, a Saturday was 
chosen, and though the attendance seemed very enormous, those best quali- 
fied to judge expressed themselves dissatisfied with the muster, so that the 
experiment will probably not be repeated. Of course, with a very slack wind, 
the distance had to be curtailed, and they rounded the Eagle, which waa 
engaged as Committee-boat, below the Lower Blyth buoy. On the return 
journey the wind, which had been westerly, strengthened a bit, and the dead 
beat home tried the weathering powers of the craft pretty high. Messrs. 
Munn's Early Bird proved winner in the topsail class, followed by Godwit, 
B. A. Gibbons, and Alaska, while of the stumpies Mr. Featherby's FormoBa- 
won a stiff tussle from Britannia and Louisa. As an outing the day was 
perfection, but those interested in the sailing had good cause for grumbling 
during the early part of the match. The Hoyal Mersey had bad luck in their 
big class falling through, for Marjorie arrived just too late, and Samsena, after 
starting for Liverpool, put into Southampton, and eventually abandoned the 
idea of visiting the Mersey. However, the ever-ready forties were to the 
fore as usual, May, Annasona, and Sleuthhound, Annasona coming down from 
the north to join sea amis, Vennemi. Silver Star and Tara were to have been 
of the party, but were unavoidably detained en route. May had a little the* 
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beat of the match almost from the starts with Annasona for her doughtiest 
foe all through. Freda was expected to show fight amongst the twenties 
but did not put in an appearance, and her gallant rival Amethea was bound 
for Ostend, where a goodly muster of English cracks, at least the two-stick 
division, as somehow cutters were but poorly represented. Miranda en- 
countered Loma, Neptune, and other yawls, but the crack schooner, getting 
a bad start, could not improve matters much with a light wind, and Loma 
won all day, Miranda taking second prize, as the only schooner engaged. The 
cutter match lay between Mr. Lane's Arethusa and Mr. Wright's Alerte 
and, after an erratic start, the authorities ordered it to be re-sailed the 
next day, when Alerte decHned to go, leaving Arethusa to walk-over for 
the prize. A long list went for the cruiser's match, and protests were 
plentiful, the honours being ultimately awarded to Irene, Fleur-de-Lys, and 
Psyche. The second day's card was confined to non-racers in two classes 
and considering 120Z. was given, seven starters in all seemed a poor muster! 
Mr. A. Thomson's Terpsichore was the big winner in the large class, and Mr! 
Byrne-Jones's Lotos made a good fight with another yawl a size bigger, Mr. 
Perry's Storm, but the latter eventually secured first honours. On the last 
day, Miranda, Loma, and a forty-ton cutter, Latona, belonging to Mr. Wood 
met in an all-rig match, and this time the crack schooner, with more wind' 
won easily at the finish, though Lorna stuck to her gamely for a long distance! 
A twenty match was a bloodless victory for Mr. Cawse, Amethea's rivals not 
choosing to try conclusions with her. Altogether, the revival of the Ostend 
meeting must he pronounced a "boon," and should the authorities get up a 
similar meeting next season, it will, no doubt, be better supported, especially 
if they consult with some of the English regatta magnates as to the best date 
for the fixture. This might surely be arranged without interfering with the 
gathering at Liverpool, where also there should be every prospect of a suc- 
cessful meeting. Ramsey Bay attracted some of the Mersey entries but 
matters began badly from want of wind, so that Marjorie, Mr. Coats' new 
crack, had no chance against the forties. May and Tara taking the prizes in a 
most fluky match. Matters were better for the Royal Northern's gathering 
at Rothesay, where a grand entry— Wendur, Erycina, Vanduara, Samsena, 
Marjorie, and Neva. With the exception of the last, which has not done' 
much good since Mr. Berwick had her, this was a very crack lot, and the 
yawl Wendur had to give time to the rest of the fleet. The light wind 
did not suit Vanduara at all, and most part of the day she was astern while 
Samsena and the big yawl were contesting the possession of the lead.' Mar- 
jorie at one time threatened them, but at the finish Sameena won handsomely. 
Wendur, being the only vessel of another rig, of course secured second 
honours. The forties were treated to a match by themselves. May and 
Annasona taking the prizes. On the second day the same half dozen en- 
gaged in the big class, and though the wind blew rather stronger, Samsena 
won again, Erycina and Marjorie taking the minor prizes. May, too, did 
ditto in her class. All stayed for the Largs Club day, when Mr! J. Gark 
of the Wendur and Commodore of the club, managed to turn the tables on 
Samsena and the rest of the contingent, the yawl winning handsomely, with 
Samsena second. The former had the rake of her mast altered, and 'some 
minor alterations apparently caused marked improvement in her going. 
Tara, too, which met with bad luck in the second Great Northern match, had 
her day out, and, though starting badly, won with very little to spare 'from 
Annasona. The Mudhook riunion fell rather tame after the plethora of sport 
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provided during the three previous days, with rain to damp the enthusiasm 
of the visitors, though there was a fair wind. Jhe forties, however, were 
hard at it, and Tara secured another prize. Her Majesty's Cap, sailed for at 
the Royal Clyde Eegatta, attracted, as was natural, a big field, Wendur and 
eight crack cutters coming to the scratch. The wind was shifty and flaky, 
alternately tearing and lulling ; but SamsBua soon took foremost place, which 
she held all day, winning easily from Wendur and Marjorie. The forties 
looked very threatening more than once, and Annasona eventually secured 
second prize by time. The next day weather prospects improved, and the 
big ships started in an all-rig match. Wendur went splendidly, but had poor 
luck towards the finish, carrying away her spinnaker boom, and later on, 
when the bobstay gave in, she gave up, leaving Samsena with the lead. Mar- 
jorie, however, was well inside her time, and Mr. Coats accordingly secured 
the prize, which, considering the mishaps he had met previously, was con- 
sidered by his friends quite right and proper. In the forties match Annasona 
won, for a change, May this time getting second. At Belfast, with a steady 
breeze, Marjorie managed to beat the forties in an all-rig match, in which, 
however, only cutters were represented. Silver Star took second money, but 
next day could not go a bit, while Annasona and May had the finish aJl to 
themselves. Marjorie did even better the second day, beating the mighty 
Samsena in a light wind. 

The tragic death of Captain Webb, at Niagara, recalls the national 
enthusiasm evoked, eight years ago, by the Channel swim, which made him 
not merely the hero of the hour, but was the means of providing, by public 
subscription, a modest revenue for the remainder of his days. Since the 
era of the Tom Sayers furore, ^hen the Sussex pocket-Hercules defeated (or, 
at any rate, stood up against) the doughty Heenan, nothing gave rise to such 
a display of popular feeling as Webb's Channel swim ; and that so magnificent 
a fellow should sacrifice himself in a foolhardy venture affords another lament- 
able instance of overweening confidence. Those best qualified to judge were 
practically imanimous in condemning the attempt, and the accuracy of their 
views is now, alas ! only too fatally demonstrated. Webb was, it is needless 
perhaps to say, a man of undaunted courage, united to exceptional physique, 
while his pleasant, cheery expression and unassuming manners combined to 
render him an agreeable companion. 

The Hanlon-Ross match came ofif after all, and, like the Hanlan-Eennedy 
affair, resulted in an easy win for the Canadian, who at present seems, as a 
matter of fact, to resemble the hero of classical history in having no more 
worlds to conquer. We would not hint that Kennedy and Ross are at all 
much of a muchness, as the former is very fS&r down on the list, while Ross 
must rank next to Hanlan ; but neither of them have a chance with him, 
barring accidents, and whence the coming champion is to come is at present 
shrouded in extremest mystery. Over here we are certainly not bringing on 
any one likely to cut Hanlan's comb, and even the self-satisfied Australian 
contingent abstain from hints as to the whereabouts of the article. Indeed, 
our rowing prospects, as to professionaJs, are at the lowest ebb, and the 
Messrs. Chinnery were reasonaUy so dissatisfied with last year's proceedings, 
that they seriously hesitated to give their money again for a renewal of the 
disappointment. Should this determination be adhered to, professionals will 
have only themselves to thank for the collapse of the Chinnery brothers' dis- 
interested liberality. While the Amateur Rowing Assodation has been doing 
good, a professionid association with somewhat cognate purpose is proposed. 
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and such a society might find plenty of useful occupation ready to hand. 
Doggett's coat, a time-honoured wager^ the final heat of which is rowed on 
the 1st inst., seems to fall fiat, as this year there were but eight candidates 
for the six starting flags, and trial heats were naturally somewhat tame. 
Considering the extent of the port of London, such a result cannot but be 
considered surprising. The jolly young waterman and his trim-built wbeny 
are things of the past ; but the distinction attained by winning such a wager 
carries with it substantial advantages, aud should be reckoned a laudable 
object of ambition to watermen's apprentices. 

The Geneva International Begatta, held on Sunday the 22nd ultimo, seems 
to have been a sort of benefit to Parisian oarsmen, as the Cercle d'Aviron de 
Paris won the Grand Prix, beating a crew which represented the Paris Rowing 
Club. At Henley visitors had a better time of it than ever, oarsmen probably 
a worse, as the line of steam-launches, converted yachts, and monkey-boats, 
with specimens of every eccentricity of craft capable (and some scarcely so) 
of being turned into floating residences, extended further than ever down the 
Bucks shore, of course hampering the competitors by whom that station bad 
been drawn. Last month we referred to this subject, so, though anxious to 
hammer at a grievance, iovjours perdrix, becomes monotonous to Ourselves and 
readers alike. Admirers of the status quo may, however, be briefly reminded 
that it is the enormous increase of house-boats and launches which inten- 
sifies the annoyance caused by rowing-boats, as these formerly were able to 
l^ull close into the Bushes, while now, many are obliged to lie outside the 
line of anchored obstacles. As to the rowing, the London Bowing dub eight 
came on, while others, notably Leander, went off, and it is not too much to 
say, that at the start for the final of the Grand, neither crew could have won 
without the station, and either crew getting the Berks side must win. 
Things were as equal as that ; London had the berth and won. Exeter could 
have done the same, as could Twickenham, though their performances the 
next day at Mario w against the second London Eight was rather below what 
was expected of them. However, overnight festivities may have had some- 
thing to do with that ; anyhow, London, by winning also the Thames Cup at 
Henley with the Second Eight aforesaid, scored the honours of the meeting. 
The Stewards' Cup showed that watermanship is not everybody's gift, and 
Hastie beat the Twickenham crew by his superior knowledge. Labat was 
equally good in the London boat, but his men lack the pace of the Thames 
crew, who therefore won. In the pairs Brown and Boberts (the former steer- 
ing) won as they liked ; and Lowndes must think himself lucky to have 
secured the Gablets again, as, though undoubtedly best man, he was clearly 
-wrong in the final when, going from centre, he ran straight into Sir W. 
Adam on the Berks side, capsizing him. Adam protested, but afterwards 
withdrew his objection, and Wild, the German sculler, who went from the 
Bucks station, was asked if he would start again against Lowndes, as Adam 
-withdrew. Wild assented, though whether he understood the nature of the 
question appears somewhat doubtful. Anyhow, these two re-started, 
Lowndes winning easily. If Wild knew what he was saying, he acted as a 
very chivalrous, not to say Quixotic, sportisman, for, having travelled far and 
troubled much to appear at Henley, he might reasonably have availed hitnself 
of any turn of luck which came in his way, as many a man has done before 
him. Kingston won the Wyfold, though Third Trinity were veiy much fancied. 
The Thames Conservancy must be congratulated upon having repaired 
the tow-path, although it was still anything but good going in several parts* 
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Towing-paths aro not, however, intended for delicate chaussureSy or valuable 
horseflesh. Mr. Mackenzie, of Fawley Court, who owns the land forming the 
historic Point, which gives so great an advantage to the Berks station, has 
expressed his assent to its removal, and now the Begatta Committee find the 
expense is estimated at £3,000 or thereabouts, so they purpose appeaUog to 
the rowing world for subscriptions to the good cause. Regatta Island was 
this year made the headquarters of Lord Antrim, to the exclusion of the 
horde of campers-out, who were wont to assemble there. Repairs are much 
needed to the Temple and its surroundings, and these will sJiortly be com- 
menced, unless, indeed, the reforming spirit advances so rapidly as to hint at 
the abolition of the Island instead of the Point. The former, or something 
in this direction, would be a far better job ; but so long as the destinies of 
Henley Begatta continue to be ruled mainly by local shopkeepers, they are 
not likely to assent to the races finishing at Popular Point as they should, to 
ensure the nearest possible approach to a fair course. A stand might be 
erected near the Isthmian Club quarters ; and in fact, all is easy enough to do 
if the powers would only do it. 

After the racing is over a little obstreperosity has been constantly rather 
the rule than otherwise at Henley, and this year was not the exception. It 
is to be hoped no serious damage was done, though the young bloods will 
have only themselves to thank if some fine night they find themselves 
surrounded by overpowering numbers, instead of carrying all before them 
according to precedent. The chief of the Henley police has shown himself 
laudably disposed to overlook trifling aberrations of genius (or drink), and 
mildly assent to the all fair in fair-time platform ; but, if matters get too hot, 
he may be impelled to draw the line tighter, and ignore the plea of regatta- 
time. This year, a party on pleasure bent attacked the police-station, 
pulling down the gates, which, from their antiquity and want of repair, fell 
without much resistance. The spectacle now open to view was that of a 
small body of police forming three sides of a square, and with truncheons 
drawn, and this surprising the gay dogs, they departed with more precipi- 
tancy than dignity, managing, however, to carry ofif the gates, to be forth- 
with thrown into the river. Sundry similar escapades took place, which 
may prompt the authorities to really stem action on another occasion. 

At Marlow, on the following day, most of the crews were more or less off 
colour, but visitors enjoyed a charming picnic round about the bridge, and 
in the picturesque Bisham Fieach. Perhaps the most ludicrous feature of 
the day occurred thuswise. An active member of the Regatta Committee 
had been somewhat prominent in petitioning, protesting, or otherwise agitat- 
ing against the enormities of steam-launches, so a few owners of these craft 
attempted to prevent the officials getting a suitable vessel to umpire from. 
Considering the number of tin kettles which navigate the upper Thames, this 
sounds scarcely feasible, but it must be remembered that if launches bo 
numerous, really fast ones are scarce indeed ; and while a Desvignes boat, at 
two-thirds speed, will travel quick enough to hold an eight without creating 
much disturbance, most steamers, if they could be pushed to a similar rate, 
would make so much wash as to swamp half the lunching pleasure boats at 
a regatta. Anyhow, the " Boycotters " scored, the Committee only managing 
to get hold of a boat which in no important race could hold the competitors. 
Mr. Fenner, who had accepted the post of umpire, under these circumstances 
tided his influence upon an owner of a fast boat, who, however, stuck to his 
principles, and the umpiring had to be done as best it might. The Metro- 
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polifcan Regatta, though dull as usual, certainly produced some fine rowing, 
and for the first time a college crew (Jesus) entered for the Champion 
Eights, which fell to Twickenham, though, had the Londoners not caught 
two bad crabs when leading well, the result might have been different. 
Lowndes, who rowed over for the Wingfield, won the Sculls, after little Farrell 
had pushed him pluckily for two-thirds of the distance. Hastie and Tween 
secured the Pairs easily, their doughtiest opponents, Brown and Roberts, 
not starting, owing to the former's illness, which also deprived Twickenham 
of their best man in the eight, and stopped their four from going for the 
Thames Cup. The Molesey folk were very unlucky in weather, the morning's 
rain deterring many visitors. As usual on this water, form was turned 
inside-out a bit, and skilful steering went for a good deal. The prizes were 
valuable and well-chosen, and the only pity was that Jupiter Pluvius came 
early and stopped late. 
The Amateur Rowing Association's meeting at Henley served to enlarge 
. their borders, as some important clubs (notably the Royal Chester, a great 
power in by-gone days) were affiliated. The Committee can find plenty of 
occupation, and might take up the question of junior-senior, a qualification 
which has been the cause of much abuse and pot-hunting. A strong opinion 
should also be expressed as to the right of a man to win more than one 
junior prize, merely because the dates of various entries fall before the first 
competition. 



" OUR VAN." 
The Invoice. — Horses and Horse Shows. — Racing and Hunting. 

An empty sky — a world of green turf and darker foliage — a heat-laden 
atmosphere which a faint breeze from the plantation fails to cool — gay 
groups of daintily yet quietly attired women scattered about the reserved 
enclosure — a pleasant hum of conversation mixed with rippling laughter — 
a suspicion of luncheon in the proximity of a big marquee — a glimpse of 
horses and many-coloured jackets in the paddock — while from the other side 
of the broad belt of green turf that cuts the landscape into two parts comes 
the roar of many voices and a babel of many tongues — such is, or rather 
was, Newmarket in " the warmth of its July." Who does not like that 
jnost charming of racing gatherings, where pleasure is combined with 
business, and one insensibly glides into the other — where we can really 
enjoy good racing and yet be not entirely the slaves of sport — where we are 
not obliged to put on our best clothes, but live a happy al fresco existence 
from morn to dewy eve — a large yet eminently social picnic where Royalty 
can lay aside its cares and duties, and Society generally is, so to speak, in demi" 
toilette. 

But this is for the reserved enclosure. Others there are who, not so 
fortunate, have to make ** enclosures " of their own. Still they do not fare 
badly. The Newmarket Club is an excellent institution and a very sociable 
one to wit. Its members are well done — ^at least we presume so, as we heard 
no complaint; everybody knows everybody, and the aspect of the coffee- 
room both at the breakfast and the dinner hours, with the broad verandah 
opening on to the pretty garden, is suggestive alike of good fellowship and 
good cheer. At night there is the solemnity of the rubber mixed with the 
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lively badinage of '' the book/' and as the club boasts one or two distin- 
guished professors of the latter noble science, everybody retires to rest with 
a collection of the straightest of tips, and a determination to win a hatful of 
money on the morrow. That " the well-laid plans of mice and men," &c., 
&c. — ^we will spare our readers the rest of a somewhat musty quotation — do 
not always come off, and that '^ the book " and its professors come to grief — 
is it not written in the book of the chronicles of the Kings of Burlington 
Street ? 

Then there is the very comfortable " enclosure *' of The Rutland, where 
old Newmarket habitues meet round the festive board and fight the after- 
noon's battles o'er again. Very impatient too do some of the hahituh get in 
the July week as the hand of the clock is at the hour of 8 p.m., and 
indignant calls are made for '* Wilson," with requests to know if they, the 
hahituhj are going to have any dinner at all, &c., &c., combined with cutting 
remarks on men who will stay late at Mr. Tattersall's sale ring and allow 
the soup to get cold. But peace and happiness is restored with the entries, 
and a very pleasant sequel to a day's hard work (and to the conscientious 
sportsman the July week is hard work) is the table d'hote of that excellent 
hotel. And no doubt here and there are other *' enclosures " where the 
Newmarket hours are chased, though we own it is sometimes a puzzle to us 
how the nights at that metropolis are got through. Perhaps with some of 
our friends ^* their minds to them kingdoms are," and we earnestly hope 
such is the case, and that in the contemplation of the book, and a mental 
analysis of the form, the midnight hours glide by only too swiftly. We 
did hear indeed of one unfortunate friend not so highly endowed, who found 
Newmarket after dinner too much for him, and retired to rest every night 
at 9.30. But we trust his case was exceptional. 

But the racing. Well, the July seems a plaguy long time ago now, not 
that much has intervened in the way of sport since. We should like to pass 
the sponge over the racing slate from the last day of Newmarket to the first 
of Goodwood — wipe out the dreary record only reminding us that we had 
left undone those things that we ought to have done, and had done those 
things which we ought not to have done — a painful reminiscence. New- 
market, however, was emphatically a week of good sport in addition to good 
company. The Princess of Wales paid her second visit to the place (her 
first was some half dozen years ago, when the Prince's colours made their 
first appearance on a racecourse), and as the guest of Lord and Lady 
Cadogan brought with her all those persons that the imperative claims of the 
London season could spare. Not that the July lacks attractions apart from 
the presence of our Prmcess, Many of our sporting grandes dames would 
gladly give up hot and dusty London, crowded ball-rooms, and the inter- 
minable round of dinners for such a vii/eggiatura as the Bunbury Mile ; and 
with the Princess leading the way, there was a great following after of all 
that was noble and fair. So Newmarket rubbed its hands and wore a very 
complacent air, as represented by hotel proprietor?, letters of lodgings, and 
letters of broughams, hacks, and all the many luxuries and necessaries of 
Newmarket life. The course was in capital order, and we were promised 
(and moreover saw) some, good two-year-old form destined to make its 
mark in the future. Better races than those for the July and the Chesterfield 
had not been witnessed for some time. The rumours about two of the dark 
ones engaged in the former proved, unlike some rumours, to be well founded. 
We at last saw a high-priced yearling — an absurdly high-priced one, no 
matter how good she might be — break the spell of worthlessness that has so 
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long clung round these dearly-bought youngster^:, and in the Adelaide filly 
Sir John Willoughby has got, not his money's worth, but something 
approaching it. A grand-looking mare indeed, as handsome a two-year-old 
perhaps as we have seen since Prince Charlie attracted all eyes in the Middle 
Park Plate of some years back. Not like him though, cursed with an 
infirmity that robbed the grandest horse ever foaled of the highest honours, 
but a mare that, if fairly dealt with, will, we hope, take them. It was a 
special feature of this July that we had two dark horses first and second 
favourites, with great private reputations, and who both ran up to their trials. 
Sir John Willoughby's grand-looking filly, in the same stable with Lord 
Byron, had been tried to be 7 lbs. better than that good two-year-old, and 
Archiduc, a relative of Gladiateur, and in the same stable with Legacy, was 
found to be also 7 lbs. in front of that very useful mare. That was what 
the whispering breezes of the plantation told us before the race. They were 
listened to by the majority greedily, by a few with reserve. One could 
hardly blame the latter. How many high private trials have been ignesfatui 
to people who trusted in them ? What a poor consolation it is to hear that 
the horse who was beaten nearly out of sight would do anything at home. 
So a chosen few of us, much as we admired the grand preparations of the 
daughter of Hermit and Adelaide, withheld our belief until we had seen her 
prove her private good deeds in public. Then Archiduc, described by those 
who saw him, which we did not, as the cut of a Derby horse — the good 
thing he had done with Legacy — of course got him a lot of support. Hb 
experienced trainer had him saddled in another part of the plantation, and 
seemed anxious to keep him in the background — a praiseworthy course which 
perhaps got him the 5 to I bookmakers offered against the son of Consul. 
From a glimpse we had of him after the race we thought there was a good 
deal of his distinguished relative (as far as we could make out Gladiateur 
was his great-uncle) about him, and those who had more opportunities of 
closer inspection of him than wc had confirmed that idei. But we were, 
most of us, bewitched with the Adelaide filly, and before the fall of the flag 
odds of 6 to 5 were laid on her. It was a splendid race between the two 
favourites. Near home Archiduc decidedly had the best of it, but the 
Adelaide filly proved the gamest of the game, and she had a jockey on her 
back (Tom Cannon) to whom no one could give an ounce. The mare 
answered Tom's vigorous call, and coming again, beat Archiduc by a head 
amidst great excitement. It was a most satisfactory race in one sense, 
inasmuch as the private form of both was confirmed. The trials had been 
evidently genuine, the horses first class. The backers of Archiduc grumbled. 
When did the backers of a horse beaten by a head, and that not too long an 
one, not grumble ? It was said that Archiduc '^ ought to have won," and 
some people were bold enough to say that in him we had seen the winner of 
the Derbv. We are not sure on this point It struck us that he was a 
wonderfully speedy horse (the race was run at a good pace), but that his 
stamina is doubtful. We could see nothing to blame in Goater's riding, 
beyond the fact that he was beaten by a head, which is of course always 
blameable, and thought the Derby winner theory at least premature. We 
have before had occasion to remark in racing the wonderful fascination — the 
term is not extravagant — a good second, particularly if we are on him, 
exercises on the racing mind. It is a matter generally of firm belief that 
'' he ought to have won." Sometimes, rarely though, we think, subsequent 
running confirms that faith ; but still, speaking generally, we put very little 
reliance 00 the second, however good. Oar experience has taught us to 
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btlieve in the horse that first catches the Judge's eye. We, in fact, own to 
an old-fashioned liking for the winner, and our advice to the ingenuus puer 
just treading the seductive but dangerous pastures of the Turf, would be, to 
follow the number that Mr. Clark first displays, and as a rule to throw a 
blind eye on a second, however good. 

But this is a digression. The July was a good race keenly contested by, 
we believe, very good horses. In the race was a speedy mare called Sandi- 
way, and John Porter, just before the race, remarked in his quiet way in 
allusion to something said about the two favourites, " they will have to gallop 
to beat her " ; and Sandiway was never dangerous. That the result of the 
Chesterfield took a little of the shine out of the July winner may be granted, 
but she was eyidently not the same mare on the Thursday she had been on 
the Tuesday. She had not got over the severe race she then ran, and looked 
dull in her coat and sluggish in her action. Like all of her sire and grand- 
sire's blood, she is probably not an every-day or an every other day mare, 
and we trust her owner and trainer will take the Chesterfield lesson to heart, 
and not run the risk of ruining a good animal by over-work. In the 
Chesterfield she was stale, and met a fresh mare in Superba, a mare too who 
had come on in a wonderful way since Reprieve beat her easily at Kempton 
Park. At the first blush it certainly looked as if the July form could not 
be so good as we thought, but refieaion, and the use of our eyes, showed us 
we were wrong. Superba*s was an excellent performance, no doubt, for she 
too, like the Adelaide filly, carried a penalty — and 7 lbs. up that severe 
finish tells a tale ; but still we shall expect to see Sir John Willoughby's 
mare prove the July running true in the future. Her grand shape and 
muscular powers cannot have been given her for nothing. 

Lord Falmouth ran a horse in Harvester that we shall probably see and 
hear of again ; and it is worthy of note that the three placed horses, as well 
as Pan, who was fifth, were by Stirling. To say that the voices of the 
excellent proprietors of the Yardley Stud were not heard in the streets after 
this, would be wrong. They had naturally much to say on the subject, and 
said it ; .and if the Chesterfield had been run before the Yardley sale, it 
would have been more germane to the matter. Of the other performers in 
the two principal races we have not much to say. Knight Errant and 
Sandiway in the July were out-classed, and though Mr. Peck had a neat- 
looking filly in Satire, who ran very fast for half a mile, her subsequent 
running at Manchester would seem to make her but moderate. Last year 
we thought we saw the winner of the Derby in the good-looking Galliard, 
and we were not so very far wrong. Whether we saw him or her this 
year would be presumptuous to affirm, but as Shotover broke a long spell of 
prejudice when she won the Derby, why should not the July witfner follow 
in her steps ? 

What were the other chief features of the July ? Well, we were rather 
astonished when the Duke of Hamilton pulled out Vibration for a race on 
the first day, and some of those very clever people who see much farther into 
a millstone than we of the common herd, were firmly convinced that it could 
not by any possibility be Vibration's "journey," and paid the penalty of 
their unbelief by seeing him win in a canter. The Duke had quietly backed 
him while the knowing Brown and that dead sharp Jones said to each other, 
*^Not for me; / shall wait for the Stewards' Cup." Alasl alas! how 
thankful we ought to be that we are not " clever." Geheimniss gave us a 
taste of her quality when she beat Goggles in the Bunbury Handicap, 
though the latter did not run in the gamest fashion ; and Clairvaux gave us 
a taste of his quality in the July Cup, b which Tristan ran ** pig." .What 
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a mismanaged horse CJairvaux has been ! His running proves him good 
enough perhaps to have won the Derby, but what they will win with him 
now we really cannot say. As we write the weights for the Stewards* Cup 
are trembling in the balance, and perhaps one of the first names we shall seek 
for when they appear will be that of the brother to Thebais. 

What else was there ? Well, Ladislas was beaten, or rather ran a dead 
heat, which is pretty much the same thing, for the Midsummer Stakes, with 
a 20 to I outsider ; so our readers may imagine the feelings of those who had 
laid 7 to 4. And, by the way, Ladislas was some " clever " people's tip for the 
Leger. The Van Driver has been button-held on more than one occasion, 
in the foyer of the Haymarket, in the stalls of the Gaiety, on the green sward 
where the festive " clay ** wings his parabolic flight, behind the scenes at 
the Nudity, at Greenwich dinners, and goodness-knows- where suppers — and 
confidentially told, with a " look here, old fellow " expression, that Ladislas 
would win the Leger. We have listened gravely to these statements, and have 
put them by as the idle wind, if we did not receive them with sarcastic levity. 
What a terrible eating of humble pie there will be for us if he does win I Let 
us hope that such a catastrophe may be averted. Clairvaux showed himself 
probably good enough to win the Derby if he had run for it. What a mis- 
managed horse he has been, and what races have not slipped from his grasp ? 
Tristan's temper does not get better, and Mr. Lefevre is wise in announcing 
his last appearances. Such a worthy son of Hermit should prove a fortune 
at the stud. As often happens Friday was the worst day for backers, and 
the winnings of the three previous ones took to themselves wings, we fear. 
Those who followed the Rothschild colours, both of Mr. Leopold and Baron 
Alphonse, did not do so badly, and Woodstock, Louis d'Or, and Serge H. 
ought 10 have pulled back some money. But somehow the talent began wrong 
in backing Crusade and Berzencze for the Suffolk Handicap, and went on 
in their wrong-doing. The Goater stable and Mr. George Lambert brought 
off a highly successful little coup in a Welter with the waited-for Don Juan, 
and from the pleased looks of everybody in the Enclosure we are of opinion 
that everybody was on. 

The sales of course occupied us in the morning and evening, and we got 
pretty well tired of the sight of a yearling by Friday. We should think Mr. 
Tattersall was too, particularly of those not sold, a rather large proportion. 
Mr. Smith, of the Whimple Stud, was so fond of his six or eight that he could 
only be induced topan with one ; and the sale of Lord Rosebery's and Mr. 
Chaplin's lots on Thursday morning were delayed until the farce of offering 
yearlings and then withdrawing them was gone through. Mr. Chaplin's 
Hermits and Rosicrucian^, if they did not realise the high prices of last year, 
did exceedingly well, and the highly satisfactory average of 800 guineas or 
thereabouts was attained. The sister to the July winner, though bigger if 
anything than the latter, had not the best of forelegs, but that did not deter 
Mr. Peck from giving i ,600 guineas for her, and we were glad to see the 
Duke of Portland a purchaser. He bought an own brother to Bon Jour for 
2000 guineas, and Sir John Willoughby bought a handsome colt by Rosicru- 
cian out of Salamanca (by the way, Salamanca must be getting an old mare 
now) for 1 500 guineas. The Duke also bought an own brother to Ahhotas 
for 1200 guineas,; Lord Cadogan, Lord Hastings, and Baron A. de Roth- 
schild were among the other purchasers. Lord Rosebery did not do so badly 
with his Kisbers ; and one of the best-looking colts we saw in the paddock 
that morning by that sire from North Wind, Lord Downe got very cheaply 
for a trifle over 500 guineas. 

Everybody was not so fortunate, however, as Mr. Chaplin and Lord Rose- 
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bery, and the Bonehill, the Waresley, Mr. Blenkiron, Mr. Ellam's, Lady 
Stamford's, Lord Wolverton's, &c., fared but badly. Two as good-looking 
youngsters as we saw during the week, belonging to Mr. Christopher, one 
by Sil?io and the other by Plebeian, went for very little ; and we should not 
be surprised if Mr. John Foy has secured a good one in the latter, a son of 
Madeira. Prince Batthyany's horses went very well every one thought, and 
when Mr. Chaplin was announced as the purchaser of Galopin, there was 
universal satiifaction felt at the news that the horse would remain in England. 
The Duke of St. Alban's has a share in him, and his purchase was a bit of 
sound commercial enterprise. Mr. Nay lor, certainly, looking at what we 
know of the horse, gave his full value for Fulmen. His trainer, however, has 
a high opinion of him, and it was known had very sanguine hopes of his 
winning the Derby. These were, however, extinguished by the sad death 
of his owner. Fulmen has yet to prove himself a good horse. If he is one, 
Mr. Naylor has not given too much for the son of Galopin, but we must 
wait and see. Perhaps, after all, Lord Rosslyn may be congratulated on 
having had as good a sale as any one, because he saved a good deal of trouble 
and expense, and perhaps some little disappointment, by disposing of his year- 
lings to Lord Zetland at 300 guineas apiece — a very satisfactory deal, we 
consider. For the rest, if there were many good-looking there were also 
many quite the reverse among the lot paraded before Mr. Tattersall's pulpit. 
They were also terribly overdone, we mean in nuntbers ; but that is such an 
old story that we must really apologise to our readers for mentioning it. 
Probably breeders will find it out some day. The July week is a very 
charming week, but there are other places to sell yearlings than the Park 
Paddocl^ 

Who performs the long journey to Liverpool nowadays ? We do not ; 
neither does Manchester tempt us. We have not been at the latter place 
since Umpire won the Cup, and how long that is, we hardly remember. But 
we remember the Albion Hotel and ''Joseph'' — ^best of waiters, who knew 
everything that a waiter should know, but had a horror of horses and racing, a 
rare quality among his fraternity. We might write an article, by the way, 
on the demoralising effects of betting on that class. How is it that waiters, 
the great majority of whom never see a racecourse and hardly know a horse's 
head from his tail, are so prone to have their *^ bit " on every race that is run ? 
But this b a digression. Well, Liverpool must slide. It was nothing very 
important in the way of sport. A rather smart son of Beauclerc, Prince 
Henry by name, took the Mersey Stakes, and won in such a manner as to 
induce the belief he is something a little out of the common. Still his oppo- 
nents were very moderate, so we bad better perhaps suspend our opinion. The 
Cup showed us that, for once in a way, Captain Machell had made a mistake 
(he does not make many), and that Groggles is not a stayer. His bolt was 
shot at the disunce, where Silver Bell looked so well that her few backers 
hugged themselves until The Jilt came hand over hand and beat her very 
easily. Still Lord Hastings's mare was far from disgraced, and she was a 
long way in front of others who, on paper, held her safe. Havoc was 
behind her, and so was Hackness ; but perhaps we had better not too closely 
scan the running. The Irish mare won in a canter, and great was the shouting 
among her countrymen, and *' lashings " of liquor were consumed in many of 
the Liverpool hotels that evening. The other racing was unimportant. 

The Elempton Park authorities may be congratulated on one of the best 
meetings ever held there in the three days following Liverpool. The Club 
Sund was better filled, the racing was superior, and, if the weather had been 
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only a little more like summer than it was^ there would have been nothing to 
be desired. The fields were large. On the first day seventeen horses came 
to the post for the Prince of Wales's Cup, and there was a good deal of spe- 
culation, as nearly everything was backed. Ramsbury, Archer's mount, was 
the favourite, but Rout had been galloped so satisfactorily the previous week 
at Newmarket, that Mr. Walker was strongly impreased with hts chance. He 
was fairly backed, as were Laceman, Antler, The Shaker, Galvanic, Sulphur, 
Amy Melville, &c., &c. Rout obtained such an advantage by hugging the 
rails, and one or two others lost so much ground at the turn, that the race 
was over when that point of advantage or disadvantage, as the case might 
be, was passed. Ramsbury, who came in the straight, could not overhaul 
Rout, though he might have been second, but Laceman, who had also lost 
ground at the turn, struggled on and finished two lengths behind the winner. 
Some people thought he ought to have won if he had got a better start, and 
he certainty ran a verv good horse. Turns are odious things, but as we cannot 
carry the Rowley Mile about with us, we must put up with the inevitable. 
That they seriously affect the chances of good horses, and that the best horse 
does not always win through their means, most people will admit. A well- 
known writer in The Fields lately, h fropos of the Kempton Park Meeting, 
touched upon the unsatisfactory state of things, and mentioned one or two 
races, the tup among them, where the winner owed his good fortune to what 
is called " hugging the rails." The turn, three furlongs from home, b cer- 
tainly a very nasty one, not probably worse than many on other courses 
we could name, but an undoubted stumbling-block. Straight miles and 
straight five furlongs cannot be found of course everywhere; but turns 
should be made as little sharp as possible, and it appears to us that some- 
thing could be done at Kempton to round off the excessive sharpness of the 
one in question. The horse that runs wide there is done for, and in a big 
field something is sure to be shut in. This happened once or twice during 
the three days at the late meeting, and backers had to bewail their loss in con- 
sequence. It may be said that this is all the fortune of racing, and we must 
accept the ill luck with the bad. But it is not a pleasant reflection that the 
best horse has not won, and that from no fault of his own or his jockey ; and 
we feel confident this was the case more than once or thrice at Kempton. 
Will the authorities see if anything can be done at that objectionable 
"bend"? 

When a horse does not get well off, that is a different affair. Some are 
quicker on their legs than others, some are bad beginners. That is a legiti- 
mate piece of good or ill fortune as the case may be ; but the dangers (and 
that b not too strong a word) of a turn may be obviated. Everything is so 
well managed at Kempton, and the Directors have, we feel sure, the interests 
of the meeting so much at heart, that we do not feel any scruple in calling 
their attention to an evil that may, we think, be remedied. A turn there must be 
of course, but its present exceeding sharpness might be got rid of, and we 
trust the Directors will use their utmost endeavours to remedy the evil. We 
are not saying that Rout was not the best horse in the Prince of Wales's 
Cup. Perhaps he was. But one thing the merest tyro with eyes in his 
head could have seen, and that was, that the turn gave him a great advan- 
tage to the detriment of the others. 

Mr. Walker's good fortune followed him in another race the same day, 
when the Queen Katherine filly beat the La Tamise colt easily ; but her 
prioe was not so good as Rout's. Backers, however, had generally the worst 
of the deal, and Gloriana IL, Preferment, Mrs. Malaprop, and others, 
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brought many to grief. The weather, too, was trying — a cold rain setting 
in with the commencement of racing and continuing to the end. On 
Friday, however, things mended. A more genial atmosphere and a 
larger attendance, including many of our leading turfites, gave an unusual 
brilliancy to the scene. The backer's luck, however, did not change materially, 
and there was hardly a good thing, except Strelitzia, that came off. Clatford, 
well backed, won the Garrick Plate ; but here again was a case of his being 
served by Watts' *' hugging the rails,*' though we own the horse ran gamely 
enough when Oracle challenged him. The most interesting event was thelnter- 
national Two Year Old Plate, for which there was a very fair show of 
quality, Spring Morn, Pibroch, Poetry, Damietta, Gambola, Carissima 
having some pretensions to be called racehorses. Indeed, Spring Morn, 
Mr. Houldsworth s Ascot winner, is a very handsome filly indeed, and she 
much impressed us at the Royal Meeting by her gameness when evidently 
raw and unfit* We considered, despite her penalty, that the race was a good 
thing for her, and we believe she opened favourite ; but the investments on 
the I3uke of Hamilton's Poetry and Mr. Stevens' Carissima, the latter with 
all the allowances, and consequently a great pull in the weights^ drove her 
back. It was presumed, too, that she had been worsted in a home gallop, 
and so 100 to 15 might have been had about her at the close. Mr. Peck 
fancied Pibroch a good deal ; but the money was chiefly on Poetry and 
Carissima. It was a fine race. There was considerable delay at the post, 
and in the actual start Pibroch had much the worst of it. Coming round 
the turn and fairly in the line for home, the issue looked at the mercy of 
Poetry, but she stopped opposite the Stand as if shot, and left Mr. Houlds- 
worth s filly with the lead. Then came Pibroch hand-over-hand, but she 
could not get up, and was beaten after an exciting finish by a head. That 
she would have won had she got off on equal terms with the others, there is 
little doubt, we think ; and we say this, remembering the liking we expressed 
a page or two back for the horse that '^ first catches the Judges' eye. But 
there are exceptions to every rule. Poetry evidently lacks stamina, and all 
the allowances failed to serve Carissima. We must not be supposed to wbh 
to rob Spring Morn of the honours due to her for so gallantly carrying her 
extreme penalty to the front in the way she did ; but we cannot shut our 
eyes to the fact of Pibroch's bad start. Strelitzia was really the very good 
thing for the Midsummer Handicap, and all things considered, bookmakers 
did not offer an unfair price at 6 to 4. She romped in, and Bulbul and 
Springwood cut very bad figures. 

But worse remamed behind. Last days are proverbially bad ; but as 
Kempton's first two had been unpropitious to punters, it was hoped the luck 
might turn. Instead of this, the result of the running was a page of mis- 
fortune from the backer's point of view. Of course, the bookmakers enjoyed 
themselves very much, thought the sport first-rate (which it was), and could 
find no fault even with the heavy rain, hail, and thunder that diversified the 
afteinoon. Only the layers could do right ; backers were in the wrong 
throughout from the defeat of Canon in the Claremont Welter to the luckless 
hour when, to get back the losses of the afternoon, they laid 7 to 4 on 
Nicosia, and Oracle beat her. That was about the last straw. Who could 
lay 5 to 2 on Strelitzia in the Oatlands Handicap after that, real good 
thing as it was ? 

But if man there was by any possibility to be found, who had gone down 
to Kempton determined only to enjoy the racing and not bet a sixpence, 
then that man had, bar the weather, a real fine time, for he saw excellent 
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sport, about the best ever seen here, with good fields, and a much better class 
of horses. A very good race for the Twickenham Selling Plate, an over- 
night ai¥air, when Miss Galopin, Applause, Virtue, and MandoliQa Were 
all heads and tails from the distance, Miss Galopin, with a trifle advantage 
which she kept to the chair, beating Applause by a head, with the other 
two as close to them as they could well be. The favourite Gloriana II. was 
in trouble at the distance, and so were a great many more ; but the placed horses 
were very game and struggled on. Galvanic had run but badly the preceding 
day, and there was little inducement to back her in the Hanworth Welter, 
though she had a man on her back in Webb. In the straight, Silver Bell 
(7 to 4 against Silver Bell) looked all over a winner, as she was full of 
running; but Webb, who had been waiting with Galvanic, brought the 
latter with a wet sail, and catching Lord Hastings' filly on the post, beat 
her by a head, a very exciting finish indeed ; but somehow the majority 
of us did not enjoy it. We trust, however, Mr. Redfern did. Then 
there was the great race of the day, the July Handicap, with a really 
splendid field of eighteen, and a real good thing in Toastmaster, who was on 
his own course, and backed by his stable, as if there was no mistake about 
it this time. He was Archer's mount, looked remarkably well, and was 
favourably handicapped, so it was not surprising that people hastened to get 
on, and took 2 to I kindly at the last. Dean Swift was favoured a good 
deal, but ^ 10 to i bar two " did not sound like much money for anything 
else, though on the field were Knight of Burghley, Despair, Whipper-in, Whin 
Blossom, The Jilt, Antler, Keir, Golden Gate, &c. That good judge. 
Col. Forester "saved himself" on Whippcr-In, which was a. tip to follow, 
and Porter and some of the followers ot the stable had a little on him, but 
as a rule he was not much favoured. Toastmaster was all the rage, but here 
again that unfortunate turn upset the good thing. Archer waited with him, 
and when he got to the bend he found he was hampered by a lot of beaten 
horses, and could not get through, at least not in time. It takes a great deal, as 
we all know, to prevent Archer bringing his horse through a crowd. If 
there is an opening, however narrow, he goes for it ; but here there was none^ 
or when one was found, it was too late. The race was left to the two outsiders 
Whipper-In and Cheveley, and Archer easing Toastmaster was a bad third. 
Despair ran a very good horse under the weight, and if Cheveley had been 
on a straight course, we think the head would have been the other 
way. A once talked-about horse, Keir, we never saw ; and if this was his 
true form, we need not trouble our heads about him, though it must be re- 
membered he had plenty of weight on him. Antler ran wide, and Whin 
Blossom, Knight of Burghley, The Jilt, Hotspur, and others live to race 
another day. We have alluded to the upset of Nicosia, and will not dwell 
on the painful theme. Some of our young plungers, one especially, had a 
couple of thou, on her in order to get it back ! There was a good deal of 
Bertram and Roberts's Irrey drank after these two races in the Tattersall 
Stand. 

It was one of the best meetings we have seen here, and ^e warmly con- 
gratulate the Directors and Stewards on the good result of their liberality. 
Racehorses are coming to Kempton, and the meeting has cast, we hope^ 
the skin of plating. If something could be done to that turn, the place 
would become yet more popular with the class to which every race meeting 
must look for support, namely, owners of horses. 

The annual match between Huntsmen and Jockeys, postponed on account 
of bad weather on the Saturday after the Derby, was played on Saturday, 
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July 7tb, but it is to be feared that the Hunt Servants' Benefit and Bentinck 
Benevolent Societies will not gain much, for, excepting the money subscribed 
privately, there could not have been 50/. on the ground. The attendance 
was of the smallest, while only one drag and six carriages put in an appear- 
ance. Sportsmen had plenty of room to enjoy themselves, but would 
willingly have welcomed even half of the crowd that go to picnic round the 
Universities and Public School matches. Why do not the public come ? 
The postponement may have had something to do with it, and also the 
unceruinty as to who was to play. So many that were to have played on 
either side were otherwise engaged, and it was with some difficulty that the 
elevens were arranged at the last moment. The Huntsmen went in fir^t, 
Mr. Charles Hoare, Master of the Vale of White Horse, playing a good 
innings for 41, the top score of the day. Alfred Summers (the Hursley) 
made 22, and Tom Firr (the Quorn) 17. The Captain, Frank Beers (the 
Grafton), to whose energies the societies are most indebted, made 8. Total 
score, 116. For the Jockeys Captain Middleton played well, 37; Mr. 
C. Langley, il ; W. Burbige, 24 ; J. Cannon, 24 ; T. Jennings, jun., 26 ; 
W. Burket (not out), 17 ; the Captain, Mr. McGeorge (run out), 7. Jemmy 
Adams (who ran 3 for an overthrow, which sounded as if it hit his bat, but 
considerably increased his velocity for the moment), made 14. Total, 201. 
Lord Fitzhardinge was there to see the execution dune by his whip Charles 
Turner s bowling, which was effective as usual ; but otherwise the Huntsmen 
were weak. J. Bailey, of the Essex, disappointed the Captain at the last 
moment, so there was no time to get a substitute. George Champion 
bowled steadily and well, so did Alfred Summers, but the batting was above 
the average. In the second innings the Huntsmen made 46 before the 
stumps were drawn at 6.30. It is to be hoped that the match will be 
played next year in the D^rby week, when more sportsmen are in town. 

Just as sportsmen, with other members of society, are leaving the little 
village, dispersing in different directions, till they meet again by the covert- 
side in November, there comes a book that will be read with pleasure in 
holiday resorts, bringing to recollection, as it doe«, many a good run that 
has been enjoyed, and rabing hopes of sport to come. ^ The Cream of 
Leicestershire : Eleven Seasons' Skimming^ by Captain Penncll-Elmhirst, 
with illustrations, coloured and plain, by John Sturgess, portraits and map. 
^*To His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, who has taken part in 
some of the scenes herein depicted, and whose active interest in the truest of 
English sports has done much to maintain foxhunting in its honoured 
position." So happily runs the dedication ; but besides His Royal Highness, 
what sportsman has not enjoved many pleasant evenings with Brooksby in 
the columns of the /V^A/.? An accomplished scholarly writer, quite at the 
top of hb profession, and in this volume he has concentrated the cream of 
eleven years' runs over the finest country in England. In hb preface he 
modestly explains that thb b a scrap-book, illustrating the sport and pleasure 
attainable in a grass country by anyone who will work hard and regularly, 
and who loves to ride to hounds where hounds and men are at their best. 
But we must add that where fifty men can ride hard to hounds, oiAy one 
can write a run. This scrap-book shows the writer at his best, a hard 
rider, with one eye on bounds and the other to note the doings of their 
followers, with a keen sense of humour, yet never offensive, and every page 
shows that it has been written by a sportsman for sportsmen, and by a 
gentleman for gentlemen. To give many incidents from the book will take 
too much space, but the description of the fail of a worthy cit, who ran 
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away from his horse, is very funny ; and on the next page there is a spirited 
account of how the late Earl of Wilton took the lead from his own covert 
in 1872. Then there are tales of clever performances over dining-room 
tables and through windows, to amuse the non-sporting readers ; but, whether 
cub-hunting, or at regular work, the author is always happy describing 
good runs and thrilling adventures by field, flood, and even railways. Show- 
ing the real kindly feeling of the writer, the best chapter is that containing, 
the memoir, with portrait, of the late Major G. Whyte-Melville. As a 
personal friend and model, the tribute paid to his memory is of the highest, 
and the quotations from the late Author's own works, that seemed to foretell 
his end, will be read with mournful interest. Of the illustrations, Mr» 
Sturgess is too well known to need comment. He has pictured the scenes 
as described, in his most spirited style. The small portraits are hardly so 
happy, but there is a capital map of the Cream of Leicestershire, by the help 
of which the runs as described can be followed. Many sportsmen keep 
diaries, but to those who do not such a book is invaluable. Names are 
mentioned that are like household words, for the fame of those to be seen in 
front, in a quick burst, travels far and wide ; so, in years to come, many a 
veteran's heart will warm as he recalls these scenes, and when the memory is 
revived — *' Ah, I was in that, the best run I ever saw in my life, riding the 
best horse, too ; they do not breed the likes of him now." This always ends 
a veteran's remarks, but the present writers take a more hopeful view. 
Perhaps ignorance is bliss ; we do not know the danger we run in the inferior 
breed of hunters, but nerve gets us to hounds somehow, and comparing 
Brooksby's notes with Nimrod's men, ride just as straight as ever; and 
where one man hunted in those days, they now number ten. The book is 
published by Messrs. Routledge, and will be read with pleasure by many 
who have not even had the pleasure of hunting on the grass, but to whom 
the next best thing to riding in a good run is to read a well-described one, 
and here they have enough to satbfy a glutton. 

During the past month the Secretary of the Hunt Servants' Benefit 
Society, 40, Brompton Road, S.W., has received from Messrs. Whatman 
and Fulton, of Sausbury, a legacy of icx>/., bequeathed to the society by the 
late Ambrose Patient, Esq., of Fishcrton Anger, Salisbury, who died on 
June 27th, 1882 — ^an example we hope may be followed by many other 
hunting gentlemen. 

From beginning to end the story of the Royal Agricultural, and the savings 
and doings in and of Old Ebor as told at the late meeting there, reads like a 
success* There was loyalty and enthusiasm such as the great majority of 
Yorshiremen and women have always shown to the Throne ; and if there were 
any descendants of the " crop-eared curs '* who fought at Marston Moor, why 
the dishonour of those days has been atoned for by the faithful service of 
the present. Loyalty also to that next in esteem in Yorkshire minds, the 
horse in all his relations and offices. When the town and country people 
were not cheering the Prince of Wales they were at the Horse Show ; when 
they were not on Knavesmire they were raising lusty voices in the streets of 
the old city. From the high-steppers of their own " Sir Jaarge " on the 
day of the rrince's arrival, down to the hour when, after due Masonic cere- 
monial, he tore himself away from the hospitable grasp of gentle and simple, 
the ** time " of H.R.H. appears to have been *^ high. ' Have we not heard 
of the sumptuous banquets of the Yorkshire Club ? Has not a graphic pen 
in the columns of '' the largest circulation," set many mouths a watering 
by descriptions of Lucullus menus? Who does not desire to taste that 
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•especially Yorkshire delicacy a boiled ham in orange sauce, which dainty dish 
was set before a future King on the etrening of his arrival, when Sir George 
Wombwell was his host and a select number of convives were invited to share 
the hospitality of that most popular Yorkshireman I We did not hear that 
the admirable ebef of the Club was summoned into the royal presence and 
there knighted on the spot, but clearly some such honour he deserved — 
perhaps in the olden time would have had. But we know that H.R.H. — 
who by this time, perhaps, like Alexander, sighs, not for new kingdoms to 
conquer, but for a new dish to relieve the sameness of many dinners — was 
pleased to express himself in high terms of admiration at the efforts of that 
official. We, from personal experience, know something of the York Club 
(jemplum quam delectum) and the mode of living there practised, the thorough 
comfort reigning throughout that institution and the adjoining Club chambers, 
and can well believe how rosy were the hours the Heir Apparent passed 
within their boundaries. He saw a great many things, from hunters to short- 
horns ; he saw all sorts and conditions of men and dogs the latter including 
some of his own, which, however, were not quite up to the high standard of 
the Royal. The hunters were unusually good. The honours were taken by 
Irish horses, Waterford and Harvester, the former well known, the latter we 
believe (though we speak under correction) a first appearance. Mr. John 
Robinson took third prize with the well-named Elegant, a horse who, in 
addition to good looks and some quality, had plenty of substance. Our old 
friend The Robber only received the ribbon of H. C, why we cannot exactly 
say, for the horse never looked better, and there he was, with all his perfec- 
tions and imperfections on his head, the same as when we first saw him at 
Islington. Perhaps the Judges thought he had taken honours enough ; and, 
to be sure, he is a year or two older than when Mr. Harvey Bayly first 
showed him to us in his box at the Agricultural Hall. There was an Irish 
horse there exhibited by Lord Rathdonnell, called Robin Grev, who took our 
fancy very much as the stamp of an old-fashioned hunter, clever enough to 
jump anything, but better adapted, perhaps, for the days when hounds were 
not bred for speed, as they are now. It is worthy of note that the Islington 
champion, Manchester, took only an H. C. in a class for geldings foaled in 
1879. We remember being greatly surprised when we were told that he 
was the gold medallist, and we must say we think the York Judges gave 
him just what he deserved. There was a good horse in the class for those 
foaled in '80, Eliezer, one about whom there could be no mistake, or the 
Judges experience any difficulty. A good all-rounder, with excellent quarters 
and the best of legs. The second prize-winner, Chance, in this class, had 
about the finest shoulders we ever saw ; but why Mallard beat the H. C. 
General for third prize we could not quite make out. In our humble judg- 
ment he was not a patch on the H. C. one. The two-year-old gelding class 
did not attract us much, and the yearlings did less. There was a two-year- 
old mare, Daffi^dil, who looked liked shaping into something very good indeed, 
unless we mistake ; wonderful grand loins and thighs, hocks well let down ; if 
she goes on as she has begun, we shall hear of her again. 

Mr. John Robinson of Hull (we have heard it called " Hool *') must be 
a very good judge of a horse, for we rarely see a bad one to his name, and in 
the class for hackneys his Lincoln was an easy winner. Indeed we should 
put him as quite a stone in front of anything else we saw there ; for, to say 
the truth, the seconds and thirds and the H. C, both mares and geldings, were 
below the average, but if anything the fillies were the smartest. By the way, 
of what good are the yearlings in this or indeed any other class? The entries 
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are poor, and we cannot conceive any good that they do. Better give the 
money spent on them to the older horses. Mr. Robinson b a pony man too^ 
and he took first and second in what could aot be called a very good class ; 
and among the trappers there was a very curious decision on the part 
of the Judges, which we should like to hear them, collectively or indi- 
vidually, explain. There was a mare, called Maritana(i4. 2 Class), who 
had been disqualified at Islington for unsoundness, but who here beat Pomfret 
Fancy, a very handsome mare indeed, and the superior in nearly all points of 
Maritana. Now as the latter was under suspicion — at Islington she was pro- 
nounced touched in the wind — ^we should be glad to know on what grounds 
the Judges came to the decision they did. We are bound to believe that 
they satisfied themselves that the imputation of unsoundness was false. But 
then how did the Islington Judges make such a mbtake, if mistake it was ? 
The Dog Show — a first attempt at York, and a supplement to the Royal 
— attained a fair success but nothing more. The Catalogue told us there were 
112 classes, and the entries were 644 dogs, which yielded an average of not 
more than half a dozen for each class, and thb cannot be called quite satis- 
factory. The mastiffs and St Bernards were represented by many well- 
known names, and in Crown Prince and Bayard we probably saw the best 
that could be shown in their repective classes. There were only four boar- 
hounds, champion Styx taking the prize ; but the Newfoundlands were very 
good, and a new dog, Boreas, took first prize. There was in the foreign 
variety of greyhound a Chinese dog, Chang, the property of the Prince of 
Wales, that we remember seeing at Sandringam, who won the first prize, and 
a very powerful dog he is ; but the remainder of the Sandringham exhibits 
did not meet with a favourable notice from the Judges. The fox-terriers 
were about an average lot ; and in the champion pugs, BolBn added to his 
collection of cards. Bloodhounds were absentees; and, considering the 
money given, we cannot think the exertions of Committee and Secretary 
have met with a fair respose. But all the world went there, and as the 
arrangements were very good it was not the least popular of the Knavesmire 
shows. 

" Then success to the Master, more power, and long life, 
Success to his horses, his hounds, and his men. 
And the brightest of days to his fair lady wife, 
May she lead us and beat us again and again. 
Thus from sorrow to borrow all fate can afford, 
With Morrogh to-morrow, we'll hunt with the Ward." 

The hand that penned these lines has long been cold, and one equally 
facile has not been found to tell in fiown rhyme and stirring pro^e the main 
incidents of the hunting field. Poor Whyte-Melville's lamented death left 
more than an empty saddle behind, and every man who cares for horse and 
hound treasures the little volume of hunting songs, that he feels will, in their 
beauty and truthfulness, never be surpassed. Some few years ago now since 
the lines we have above quoted were the outcome of a pleasant time the 
writer spent in Ireland, and had many a gallop with the Ward. Mr. Leonard 
Morrogh, the Field Master, and " his fair lady wife," were then, as they 
have, indeed, been during the twenty years of office held by the former, the 
life and soul of the Ward. Mr. Morrogh was not only Master in the field, 
but was also treasurer, secretary, and general overlooker and manager of all 
and everything pertaining to a large hunting establishment. Now, to the 
general regret of the whole hunt, a regret shared by many on this side St. 
George's Channel, as well as in Ireland, Mr. Leonard Morrogh has placed 
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his resignation in the hands of the Committee. Our Irish readers need not 
be told how much Mr. Morrogh, after twenty years' aaive seryice, will be 
missed. He has performed the multifarious duties of his honorary offices 
with tact and discretion. He has been fortunate in never meeting with any 
serious difficulty or obstruction in the troublous times that have lately befallen 
his country, and if any had arisen, we believe his popularity would have 
smoothed them over. In his expenditure of the hunt funds he was neither 
extravagant nor a niggard. Those who know the Ward know also how well 
the servants were mounted^ how good were the deer. The latter came 
chiefly from Knowsley and Glenstal, and we are pleased to see honourable 
mention made of the red deer from Sir C. Barrington's beautifully situated 
castle in the county Limerick, because it is a place where, in the Va^ Driver's 
younger days, he spent some pleasant hours. The balance-sheet for the 
current year strikes us as a marvel, showing how much can be done on 
comparatively little. We trust a worthy successor to Mr. Morrogh has 
been, or soon will be, found by the Committee. Meanwhile it is satis- 
factory to know that though he resigns office, he does not retire from 
the field. Our own knowledge of the banks and ditches of the Ward 
is limited ; nor, sooth to say, did we feel inclined, from what we saw, to 
make a closer acquaintance with them. But we keenly appreciated the 
courteous and kindly greeting*of the Field Master on the rare occasion of 
our visiting Fairy House, and we shall hope to meet him often, if not there, 
at least at Punchestown, in the coming years. To Ward habitues, too, he 
will still be to the fore, and though another may reign in his stead, yet for 
long we trust 

" With Morrogh to-morrow they'll hunt with the Ward." 

*' Tommy Howe.*' Will that name be a reminder to many of our readers 
of a good fellow and an undefeated sportsman, who has just succumbed to the 
last conqueror ? A very clever man, with abilities that would have found a 
place in a higher field, Mr. Howe was an inveterate gambler, and from 
early Harrow days through a curriculum of Christ Church and the Bar, 
the Turf was his passion. Beaten, but not defeated, never in bad spirits, 
however fortime frowned, only too liberal and openhanded (he could never 
say " no " to a pal), poor " Tommy " will be missed by many friends. His 
end was sad and sudden. There had been a change noticed in him by his 
intimates, but they were unprepared for the shock of his dropping down dead 
in the garden of the house at Datchet where he resided. Heart disease had 
taken him before his time, and the old epitaph that has been silently pro- 
nounced over many graves, might with justice have been said over his, " He 
had only one enemy." 

We cannot close our obituary without announcing the death of " Rum- 
mager,"the old hound, belonging to her Majesty's pack, whose autobiography 
appeared in these pages in January 1880. As he was bom as far back as 
1873, he had indeed reached a ripe old age, and enjoyed in his last hours 
the tender solicitude of his master, Frank Goodall, who intends placing a 
tablet, to the memory of his old favourite, on the tree under which he is 
interred. The epitaph will run thus : — 

At last set free from toils of many a year, 
The staghound ** Rummager " lies buried here ; 
In work unrivalled, in perception keen, 
He served alike his country and his Queen. 
Stranger, who pleasure in the chase hast found, 
Scorn not to learn a lesson from a hound. 
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And by the time these pages meet our readers' eyes, the end will have 
come. That " good night to the season/' which Pracd so prettily rhymed 
of, will have been pronounced, only in a more matter-of-fact fashion. We 
shall be dispersed to the four winds, to the breezes of the Sussex downs, 
the gentle ripple of the Solent, the fiercer roll of northern seas, the driving 
mist of Scottish hills and glens. 

** Good night to the Season — the dances. 

The fillings of hot little rooms, 
The glandngs of rapturous glances, 

The fancyings of fancy costumes ; 
And making of beautiful speeches, 

And marring of beautiful shows, 
And feeding on delicate peaches. 

And treading on delicate toes." 

Society has altered little since the time of Praed, when men wore high coat 
collars, and women gigot sleeve?. What our fathers, mothers, and grand- 
mothers did then, so do we now, only, as Ophelia wore her rue, ^* with a 
difference." We are, perhaps, a little more brusque in our manners, a little 
faster in our morals. But we fight, ilirt, and wrangle now pretty much as 
they did then. •• 

" The Marquis's doquent blunders, 
The Baronet's eloqutot ears." 

still vex or delight, as the ease may be, the souls of listening senates, and 

"The ice of her ladyship's manners, 
The ice of his lordship's champagne," 

charms select coteries. What will it be, dear readers, when we meet again 
in Pall Mall? 

" Will it come with a rose or a briar? 
Will it come with a blessing or curse ? 
Will its bonnets be lower or higher ? 

Will its morals be better or worse ? 
WMl it find us grown thinner or fatter ? 

Or fonder of wrong or of right. 
Or married -or single ?— no matter, 
Good night to the Season — good night.' 
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resolve, now well we *w***w. ...^ » 

one day seated 

On the box of the Royal Defiance 

Jack Adams who coaches oo well, 

we met Sir Henry with his greys close to Maidenhead. The 
G. W.R. had just got as hr as that riverside town, and though its 
steady advance rather struck a chill into our hearts, we were firm to 
our faith. There were a few minutes passed in conversation (every 
coach on the road pulled up if it met ^^ Sir Henry "} before we drove 

on. *' Ktcp off the kettle, Jack ! '* were Sir Henry's parting 

words. 

Sir Henty and the greys, old Jack Adams with his fund of 
quaint stories, and many other good fellows and good things, have 
passed away. " The ^— kettle " — for by that opprobrious name 
the G.W«R. was intimated — ^bas long been one of our many lords 
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MAJOR-GENERAL SIR THOMAS PEYTON, BART. 

It may be that to many of our readers^ besides the writer of thra 
brief biography, the name of Peyton will carry with it a true 
sporting ring. Old memories may be evoked among a generation, 
now alas growing old, of days when the bearer of an honoured 
name. Sir Henry Peyton (second Baronet of the third creation), 
drove the famous yellow coach, and the no less famous greys, and 
in that time of coming change, when the road of iron was about to 
supersede the road of Macadam, was looked up to by the dingers to 
the old order of things as its champion. It will perhaps be dif&cuh 
for a young generation to comprehend how the rail was looked upon 
by the youth — and for the matter of that, the middle-aged of that 
period. That it would be a dead Allure, was with us youngsters an 
article of faith; that we would never desert the road, our fixed 
resolve. How well we remember, in our early Oxford time, when 
one day seated 

On the box of the Royal Defiance 

Jack Adams who coaches oo well, 

we met Sir Henry with his greys close to Maidenhead. The 
G. W.R. had just got as hi as that riverside town, and though its 
steady advance rather struck a chill into our hearts, we were firm to 
our faith. There were a few minutes passed in conversation (every 
coach on the road pulled up if it met ^' Sir Henry "} before we drove 

on. ** Keep off the kettle, Jack ! '* were Sir Henry's parting 

words. 

Sir Henry and the greys, old Jack Adams with hb :fund of 
quaint stories, and many other good fisllows and good things, have 

passed away. " The kettle " — for by that opprobrious name 

the G.W»R. was intimated — has long been one of our many lords 
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and masters of the iron age. The enthusiastic youngsters of Sir 
Henry's day are now middle-aged or elderly fogies, advocates of 
Pullman and very urgent about coupes. They chiefly patronize 
express trains, and are hard upon anything less than forty miles 
an hour. But still the old love is not quite extinct. We are not 
now speaking of that coaching revival which has enlarged the Four- 
in-Hand and called into existence the Coaching Club. There has 
been exhibited a love for the road in contradistinction to what is in 
many cases only the show of a London holiday ; the rattle of bars 
and pole-chains, " the music in three feet of ten," has been heard 
in Piccadilly, and we are glad to think that a Peyton is to be found 
among the supporters of the real road. 

Major-General Sir Thomas Peyton, the subject of our present 
notice, is the eldest son of the late Rev. Algernon Peyton, who for 
upwards of half a century held the large family living (now divided 
into seven benefices) of Doddington, in Cambridgeshire. Sir Thomas 
was born in iSiy ; was educated at Eton, and after a short stay at 
a private tutor's proceeded to Cambridge, where, though he was 
not perhaps the most zealous of students, he developed the hereditary 
taste for the art of driving for which his family have of late years 
been so noted. From the time, indeed, that he was strong enough 
to hold the reins, the then young Mr. Peyton aspired to be a pro- 
ficient* He drove every coach that ran into or out of Cambridge, 
and two professional whips who were going at that time — Charles 
Davis of * The Defiance,' and Tom Olive, the well-known guard — 
are alive and flourishing, the latter keeping the inn at Teddington, 
where 'The Old Times' changes. Mr. Peyton did not remain long 
at Cambridge, but in 1838 proceeded to India, and remained there, 
with the exception of brief visits to England on leave, until 1872. 
He saw a good deal of service during that time, going through the 
first China war, and beins Assistant Quartermaster-General at 
Hyderabad all through the Mutiny. On the sudden death of his 
popular and deeply-regretted cousin. Sir Algernon Peyton, Master of 
the Bicester Hounds, General Peyton succeeded to the title, and 
left India for good in April, 1872. 

A member of both Four-in-Hand and Coaching Clubs, at the 
meets of which it is rare that we miss the brown-and-yellow coach 
and the Peyton greys, Sir Thomas has always taken an interest in 
the road coaches, and for three seasons, 1879, 1880, 1881, was one of 
the partners in ' The Windsor Coach,' with Colonel Greenhall and 
Mr. H. Bailey, driving it regularly four days a week for a great 
portion of the time. This year he has taken two days a week on 
* The Dorking.* Not alone however at the Magazine, or coming 
down Piccadilly, is Sir Thomas Peyton to be seen. At the covert- 
side of the Bicester and the Grafton ; dispensing a liberal hospitality 
at the Vale of Aylesbury and other Meetings; there on the box of 
his '* Holland and Holland,'' is this most popular and genial sports- 
man to be found. The memories of the old Sir Henry evoked by 
us come back as we look on the gallant soldier who has proved such 
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a worthy successor to that fine sportsman. The representative of 
a name distinguished in the past alike in the senate and the field, 
Sir Thomas Peyton is a careful preserver of the family traditions, 
and a worthy steward of the goods committed to his charge. 



THIS YEAR'S SPORT ON THE HEATHER. 

My dear Editor, — This season again I am in the county of the 
big bags, and I hasten to fulfil my promise of telling you and your 
readers something about ^' the bird of sport " and those who seek 
its life, as well as the fortunes of the time generally. Oh, my 
Editor, what a day we had here on the I2th — ^no, confound it ! on 
the 13th. Talk of rain — talk of a Scotch mist I At our shooting 
of Dalnadumpha we had both -, we had first of all the mist, which 
began just as we turned out on the Sabbath afternoon to hear the 
Rev. John Holdforth in his little pulpit in the ancient village of 
Strathdumpha. Happily a hearty luncheon enabled us to endure 
with a considerable degree of philosophy the drive of four miles, not 
counting the delicious mixture of honey and whisky with which we 
capped the delightful sheep-head pie which appeared on the table as 
the/nece de resistanceoi our little feast. It would prove a vain task, 
I fear, Mr. Editor, to convey to those who have never experienced 
i^ anything like an idea of what a Scottish mist is, and of its power 
of wetting vou, no matter how your precious body may be habili- 
mented, if 1 may use such an expression. The atmosphere grows 
dim, and you speedily become conscious that all around you is 
damp ; then in a little time you become still more conscious of being 
wet, very wet all over, and yet you cannot say it has been raining. 

** Chistopher North," when he was incumbent of the Chair of 
Moral Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh, used often to 
treat his students to a little bit of his weather wisdom. He lived 
much in the open air, and was familiar with all the sights and sounds 
of nature. Upon one occasion he "let himself out" on the subject 
of Scottish mists. " They are," he said, '* the wettest of all wets ; 
the atmosphere sweats around you, the water is somehow pressed 
into you, and you cannot help it ; there is no resource in a Scotch 
mist but to house yourself. You cannot hope in any other way to 
escape the fiend ; no dress is proof against a mist ; it can conquer 
five-fold mackintoshes made of the most impervious india-rubber, 
it will soak through your buckskins, it will demoralise your hat, 
no matter what the stuflF it may be made oiF, it will pulp your boots 
and penetrate your hose, and generally convert you into a mass of 
most limp humanity in the course of five-and-thirty minutes." 

Praise goodness, the sermon was a brief one, and the prayer was 
short \ and here let me thank the minister for another mercy which 
came opportunely enough to prevent my becoming chilled from 
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sitting for an hour in my wet garments ; I allude to the kindly 
offered and eagerly accepted dram, or may be two drams, from the 
minister's wife's private bottle. The Rev. John does nor, I think, 
approve of drams, but his wife is a most hospitable woman, and 
seeing our condition she kindly invited the four of us who had driven 
over from Castledumpha to the kirk, to come across to the manse 
and take some refreshment — which we did, and very much refreshed 
we were I must honestly confess. Within the hour we were at 
home again, our garments looking as if we had been dragged through 
Loch Dumpha from its one end to the other. To say we were •* wet 
through " would not be doing justice to the Scottish mist, which had 
soaked us even through our so-called waterproofs ! But we found 
balm in Gilead ; in other words, we found fires in our bed-rooms 
with dry apparel waiting us, and as we passed upstairs we obtained 
a peep of the dining-room fire heaped with logs, and saw that the 
flames were leaping up the great chimney with a supple and fierce 
alacrity which we could not help admiring. And within, the pre- 
vailing perfume was that of a something going forward in the Castle 
kitchen which in due time meant dinner. 

Nor had we long to wait. In the country, on Sundays, we have 
little else to do than eat and drink, and the welcome, ^* Dinner is on 
the table, sir," was never more welcome than it was on the present 
occasion ; not that we were absolutely hungry, we could not say 
that, but we wanted the time to pass quickly, the fact being that we 
were impatient for to-morrow and its grouse. There were nine of 
us in all sitting around that dinner-table, and if I were a common 
reporter of the penny-a-line school, instead of a chronicler of the 
king of sports, I should, of course, begin by saying, that " the fol- 
lowing was the menu** and then proceed to proclaim the different 
viands, the excellence of the cooking, and so forth. But readers 
of * Baily * will not expect me to enter into that line of business, 
especially in detail. I must take leave to say, however, that the 
hotch-potch was really well made, a splendid blend of all the vege- 
tables of the period, their flavour sharpened up with slices from the 
neck of a four-year-old wether which had known no other residence 
all its life than the mountain-side. A fine eight-pound fish new 
caught in the bay of Pibroch, cut in slices an inch thick and 
boiled to perfection, in a pickle of salt, slightly flavoured with 
vinegar, and then served with buttered oatcakes followed, and elicited 
a well-merited compliment to Janet McLardy, the laird's cook. A 
couple of entries followed, but these were bowed away in the most 
polite fashion, because, as we all knew, there was a haunch coming 
— ^no, not venison, but a hind-leg of that same four-year-old wether, 
ornamented at the shank with heather, done to a turn of the spit 
and bursting with that wonderfully delicious juice which is only to 
be found in Highland-fed mutton innocent of turnips. As Lord 
Interdict said of that mutton (he is one of our Scottish judges), 
" It is really heavenly ! Pray give me another slice." I can only 
say of that mutton, ^^ ditto " to the Judge, and a good judge he 
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invariaUy shows himself both in Court and at table. Although 
I knew there were two or three brace of grouse in the Castle, not 
a bird was presented, much to ray regret, for I dearly love to have 
my bird on the 1 2th. The laird is very "stiff" on all such 
matters ; he is a J. P; for the county, and a rigorous upholder of the 
law, 90 far as eating grouse before the legal time is concerned. By 
way of game we had a preparation of stuffed hare, and if that hare 
was not stuffed with chopped grouse, may I be described in future as 
a Dutchman. I was the first to taste it, and, finding how excellent 
it was, I gave the office to the Judge, who asked for some of it. I 
shall not soon forget his gratified, ** Ah — ^eh f " as he detected what 
the stuffing was made of; but when I presented Mrs. McLardy 
with the usual little bit of gold which I make a point of offering 
her at the end of my eight days' visit, she only smiled, but declined 
to confess, as she pertinently observed, however, " You know, Mr. 
St. Rollox, you can stuff an empty beast with anything.** "Of 
course," I replied, ** and why not with chopped grouse ? " 

After the ladies had left us we made a prolonged sitting, so that a 
message came to the laird tx> remind him that it was time for 
worship; and so it was, it was 9.30, and we adjourned to the 
drawing-room ; the servants were summoned, and the laird, after 
reading a chapter from the New Testament, requested all to join in 
singing two verses of a psalm, and then a brief and very homely 
prayer concluded the act of family worship, which the laird never 
omits, a«id fi-om the attendance at which no guest is ever exempted. 
I hope, in penning such details, that I shall not be accused of being 
long-winded ; my anxiety in the matter is to depict life on the 
grouse moor» as it really is. Besides, I am a Conservative of the 
good oM Tory type, and I like to see masters and mistresses keep 
up all the fine old customs of their ancestors, and among the rest 
the custom of family worship. It is well for a household when the 
master of it summons his family and rctoiners to the simple acts of 
devotion which I have so baldly described. '* The big ha' Bible," I 
ftar, is not so often seen in our shooting-lod^s as it should be. 
A propos of our own life on the heather, I would just like to 
complain that it is perhaps becoming just a little too renned. Men, 
and their women as well, are supposed to come to the moors for 
change of air, and to obtain a little wholesome recreation ; but to 
procure that it is not necessary to occupy three or four hours every 
day at the toilette table. I don't, of course, object to dressing for 
dinner, but I would not be in the least put out if a woman came to 
dinner for a week in the same gown ; the simpler our life on the 
moors can be made, the better it is for all concerned, and the longer 
it will last. These may be somewhat old-fashioned notions, but they 
are at least a genuine expression of my opinion. 

After worship we adjourned for an hour to the laird's own 
snuggery to eiijoy our pipes and grog, and to pass our opinions on 
men and things with freedom, and, let me add, courtesy, which is 
sometimes apt to be forgotten : men become so dogmatic when they 
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mount their hobby-horses. The laird told us the story of his life, 
I have forgotten as yet to say that the laird of Castle Dumpha and 
the eleven thousand acres of heath and fern, of moss and moor 
which surround it, is " Matthew Rogers, Esquire," of the great firm 
of Bogle, Rogers, and McLure, the eminent firm of heather-bloom 
dyers and pressers. Their place of business is in that busy town 
of the western district of Scotland which is mentioned in Lord 
Beaconsfield's novel of ' Endymion,' as a place on which the hero 
should keep his eye — I mean Paisley. Now I am not going to 
inflict the laird's life and progress on the patient readers of this 
magazine in extenso^ but I cannot help alluding to it and praising it, 
as an example of quiet heroism and fixedness of purpose, which ulti- 
mately obtained a great reward. 

" Yes, sir," said the laird to Lord Interdict, after brewing his 
toddy, ^ I am not the least ashamed to say that I wore the clogs in 
the dye-house of which I am now the master; it has become of 
late years the largest concern of the kind in the world, my Lord, as 
no doubt you learned when my patent case was going through the 
Court of Session. My father was only a poor weaver in a shawl 
house, and when I went to old David Bogle's dyeing shed I got a 
shilling a week and my dinnet. The business at that time was of 
a homely kind, but it was well attended to, and became in time 
pretty prosperous ; Mr. McLure joined as a partner, and when old 
Mr. Bogle died, conducted the place for the benefit of the widow 
and her small family. In four years' time I was promoted ; I was 
sent in with a cart to Glasgow once a week and canvassed for work, 
accompanied by little Tommy Bogle. My wages then were seven 
shillings a week, and I'm not ashamed to say that the money was 
well and conscientiously worked for. With attention to orders I 
soon began to grow a business, and became well known to a number 
of the Glasgow merchants of the olden time, who produced yarns 
that needed a dip in the dye vats. I kept plodding on year after 
year, always working, and, as I may say, studying a little as well ; 
1 read all the books I could find, and I was gratified at discovering 
a fine red dye from a shell that I picked up at Arran. I was 
spending a holiday there, and had gathered some ^ buckies,' as we 
call them, to brine home ; the lot was smashed bv accident under a 
heavy weight, and the piece of white cloth in wnich I had placed 
them was coloured of a rich purple. I was very greatly astonished 
at what I saw, but to make a long story short, gentlemen, I had 
re-discovered, by the merest accident, the Tyrian purple. I tried 
hard to turn it to commercial use, but in that I failed; in the 
course of a year or two, however, I succeeded in producing a dye 
that is now known all over the world. There was a very pretty 
and intelligent young girl, named Lizzie Roy, living in a cottage 
next door to that occupied by my mother. I had always kept 
my eye on that lass ; she was of a bright and sprightly disposition, 
always neatly dressed, and, as we say sometimes, a 'cut above 
the common.' One Sunday evening I noted that she wore a 
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worked neckerchief of a shade of colour that was new to me, and 
I at once asked her where she had obtained it. ^ Oh, I knitted it 
and dyed it myself/ was the quick reply. No more was said, as I 
did not want to attract the attention of a comrade of mine, who was 
in a rival shop, to the matter ; but I instructed my mother to find 
out what the dye-stuiF she had used was, and where she had obtained 
it. In due time that knowledge was in mv possession — the dye 
stuflF, I may say, had been brought from a place which is within a 
mile of the room in which we are now assembled — and, after 
working at the dye for a period of three years, I found that I could 
make a practical use of it ; and now I am the laird of Dalnadumpha 
and the wealthy man you all know.'^ 

"And Lizzie Roy," asked Lord Interdict, **what became of 
her?" 

" My Lord, I ultimately made her a partner in the business, and, 
as Mrs. Rogers, your Lordship took her in to dinner this day." 

Now I call that just as fine a little story as need be wished for ; 
it could be expanded^ I think, into a romance in three volumes ; at 
all events, when the laird passes away into the land of shadows, I 
live in the hope of reading a narrative of his life by Dr. Samuel 
Smiles, the great preacher of the gospel of self-help. 

And now to business, or rather, to set down things correctly — 
to bed. 

The morning of the thirteenth, so earnestly longed for, was an 
awful disappointment. At a little after five o'clock 1 jumped up to 
see how the outside world was looking. The prospect was dismal 
in the extreme. The top of Mount Spleuchan was invisible, whilst 
down the glen towards the castle the rain came fiercely driving in 
liquid sheets — ^for the opening day of a campaign among the grouse 
this scene presented a most hopeless prospect. I returned to bed 
not a little down in the mouth ; but, as I knew it could not rain for 
ever, I resolved to practise patience. Speedily that grand invention 
of old mother Nature's took me in hand and blessed me. In a fine 
dream that came to me I saw the mist lift from the hill of Spleuchan, 
and then the rain ceased, and the sun shone out, and speedily chased 
all the moisture-laden clouds to the sea; Lauchlan Mcintosh and 
Sandy McDonald, and Davie, the ghillie, came on to the terrace in 
front of the breakfast-room window, and methought all was serene, 
and thaf after all we would return with one of the big bags which 
had conferred &me on the Dalnadumpha moors. 

But alas for the futility of all human wishes and aspirations I just 
as I was pulling out my flask to give Lauchlan a taste of the 
mountain dew — ^a refreshment which that zealous keeper had never 
been known to refuse — I awoke and found I had been fooled by 
a dream. 

We met, of course, at breakfast — it must be admitted a rather 
dismal party ; it must be confessed that, like children, we were all in 
the sulks at the weather. We sent for Lauchlan, but the oracle 
would not diverge from the truth, nor could we coax him into- 
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giving us even a ray of hope ; even the cross-examination of Liord 
Interdict could not break dovirn Lauchlan's opinion, that ^^ sho was 
a wet day^ and would never be a dry day moreover, except it would 
be the morn, and mavbe no then/' 

After half an hour s consultation, it was resolved that three of ut 
would go up the glen after luncheon, be it wet or otherwise, and 
we did. The laird remained, with that caution which is one of his 
chief characteristics. ^^ I had my share of rain at the great Volun* 
teer Review in Edinburgh," he said, ^^ as much as will last me all 
my lifetime ; you gentlemen can try your fortunes if you please." 
His Lordship the Judge also declined : ^^ I have brought some 
papers, and I will play with them till you come back.'' 

^' Och, but she's waur noo than ever," said Lauchlan, at we 
started, all of us got up in strange &shion, for a bit of moor that 
was only about a mile and a quarter from the castle, and which was 
known as ^^ the peesweep." Our little journey was anything but a 
pleasant one ; in fact, we marched on in silenoe, rained on by the 
most pitiless downfall it ever was my lot to eneounter ; the hills 
were lost in mist, vegetation of every description was* drenched, 
there was not a breath of air, exce(»t at intervals when a fierce gust 
of wind drove the sheeted water still more plenteously in our fi^es. 
The poor dogs had all the steam taken out of them, and looked 
cowed and helpless. 

At length we reached the place where we had resolved to begin 
work, and leaping over the little burn which was heavily swollen^ 
we began the labours of the day, but soon found that the dogs were 
powerless and quite unable to work — in hct there was an entire 
want of scent. We plodded on however, Baillie Cnim being the 
first to draw blood with an accidental right and^left ; the left bird, 
however, did not touch the heather, but made ofF as rapidly as it 
could, much to the chagrin of Lauchlan. Well, to make a long 
story short, we continued for two hours to tramp the wet, sodden 
heather from patch to patch, sometimes sinking to the knees in the 
spongy ground. Like Baillie Crum, I grassed a single bird, but our 
third hand was more fortunate, two and a half brace of fine young 
grouse rewarding his efforts. 

After a hard spell of work lasting for two hours and a quarter, 
the Baillie gave in, and we all uttered our peccavi^ except Lauchlan. 
*' She would just have a try her nainsel,"he said, '^as the mistress 
wanted a few pirds for her friends," and the old keeper was rewarded 
by an addition to the bag of nine birds. 

And so with us at Glendumpha ended all the fine visions we had 
conjured up about the delights of the thirteenth. 

Over all broad Scotland, highland and lowland, the' same story of 
disappointed hopes falls to be told, there is hardly a moor on which 
the rains of that day did not fall with a dismal drenching effect that 
was enough to drown the most exuberant display of animal spirits. 
As a matter of fact, most of the Scottish heather was left untrodden ; 
men dared not venture out, nor dogs either. Where a trial was 
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made, a few brace of birds only were got, and that on heather where 
hundreds in ordinary seasons reward the sportsman. Keepers loafed 
about their quarters, and told stories to the green hands of the 
prowess of other days. Many a fine legend of the deer-stalker's art 
owes its existence to a tale told on a wet day in a Highland keeper's 
bothy. 

The fourteenth it was hoped would bring with it a change, but 
in most places that day was but a ditto of the day which preceded 
it, with the exception of an occasional dry intervaL It was not 
indeed till Thursday that the men on the heather were cheered with 
a bit of blue sky and a breath of wind. Then all went well, and 
the big bags began to be filled, as it was prophesied they would be, 
in ^ fiaily', so far back as June last. I am not going to give any 
further details of our sport at Castle Dumpha ; it has been on the 
whole excellent. Lord Interdict gras&ed seventy^two birds to his 
own gun, and your humble servant, Mr. Editor — ^well, did his duty ; 
whilst the Laird, taking matters with his usual coolness, killed his 
fourteen brace, not to speak of a few of those miscellaneous animals 
which he takes such delight in adding to his bag. By this time, 
doubtless, many big bags will have been chronicled, and countless 
thousands of the birds will have reached the markets of our populous 
cities and larger towns.* 

Leaving off now the personal part of my remarks, I wish to 
embrace the present opportunity of saying a few words touching the 
general questions which are bound up with the fine sport which 
besins on each recurring twelfth of August. 

Most remarkable of all the facts connected with the moors, is the 
great fact that year after year the birds, despite the havoc which is 
committed among them, continue to multiply and increase. Tens 
of thousands are annually shot, but no g^p is left ; if fifty thousand 
brace be killed this year, we may take it for granted that sixty 
thousand brace will offer themselves to the sacrifice in the year 

* As soon as the weather cleared up a little, and the birds began again to sit, 
capital bags were made, which could not be done when the grouse were so 
fltonft>tossed. Froai all parts of Scotland dironicles of excellent sport have 
been received. All around there has been no end of good shooting ; 500 brace 
are chronicled as the result of two days* work on one moor, and there are . 
plenty of records, giving from 45 to 280 brace of grouse as the reward of those 
who endured the toil of shooting on the 15th and following days of the first 
week. And talking of the " toil '' of shooting, none but those who under such 
circumstances as have occurred this season have endured it, know what it 
really is. With your heavy boots and your shooting toggery weighted with 
water, the heather sloppy, and the birds dashing wildly about, it means really 
hard work to bag your score of single grouse. Many of the green hands who 
come to the heather with the idea of its being all pleasure, seon find out their 
mistake. Previous training is absolutely necessary for grouse shooting. My 
own plan is to take a long spell at Gol^ ten days at least, two or three rounds 
a day, then one does not find the work on the heather quite so trying as it 
might otherwise be. Deer-stalking, too, is trying sport, involving on occasion 
some arduous and long-continued work. I am, and have always been, a keen 
advocate for previous training, and no man should neglect my advice. 
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which follows ! Let the moors be scourged by some fatal epidemic, 
so that on some of the great stretches of heather there may scarcely 
be a couple of birds left to breed, lo, in two, or at the most three 
seasons hence, they will be more numerous than they ever were 
before ; the recuperative power of the shy inhabitant of the heather 
is really wonderful ; give it good food and plenty of it, and it will 
appear inexhaustible. I question, however, if the great grouse year 
of 1874 will ever be exceeded as to either numbers or quality 
of birds ; that was a season to be remembered by all sportsmen. 
This year there will be plenty of sport, although even now the 
grouse are showing wild. There was a very fine breeding season in 
the lowland districts, and coveys, although thinly populated, were 
numerous. In the higher ranges of heather, nests suffered from the 
storms of spring, and many of the eggs were washed out, and in cases 
of early hatching the young ones suffered so severely from cold and 
wet that they died in unusually large numbers. The economy of 
the grouse moors is not yet very fully understood, but both lessees 
and tenants are eager to acquire knowledge of the natural history of 
the bird of sport, and the conditions best suited to its being increased 
in number and kept in good health. 

Hoping, my dear Editor, that you may think the foregoing 
remarks suitable to the season, I remain, yours sincerely, 

Saint Rollox. 

Castle Dumpha, 17th August, 1883. 

P. S. — I had intended) when I began this letter to you, Mr. 
Editor — ^and it is not yet too late to refer to the subject — to note 
that the copious facts and figures which at various times during the 
last five years you have published about the rents and economy of 
the grouse moors, are now extensively doing duty in the columns 
of various newspapers, to which they have been transferred without 
the slightest acknowledgment of the source from whence they have 
been derived. Be it so. The L. S. D. of grouse-shooting has re- 
ceived much elucidation in the pages of ^ Baily,' chiefly by the aid 
of " EUangowan," who has taken an infinitude of pains, I believe^ 
to master all the facts and figures of the subject ; so that persons in 
search of a shooting have been enabled to consider the finance of the 
question with comparative ease, and thus to know what they were 
going in for before they went in for it, which must surely be an 
advantage. I have no intention of going over the ground so well 
occupied by my friend Mr. Mannering [Eilangowan], but I wish to 
claim for the sportsmen the merit of being good friends to Scotland. 
We must none of us forget that grouse-shooting is the means, and 
has for some fifty years past been the means, of enriching that 
country. I do not, of course, mean to deny that we do not receive 
value for our money, in pursuit of the health-bestowing pastimes of 
the heath-clad mountains of the Highlands. Grouse-shooting is a 
fine sport, but deer-stalking is better still. Both of these recrea- 
tions, however, cost a great deal of money ; each brace of birds will 
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Stand the lessee of a shooting in a sum of five dollars at least ; every 
stag killed represents fifty pounds. It is not alone that sportsmen 
pay for their privilege of footing the forests and tramping the 
heather — and be it here stated that men with lean purses can no 
longer enjoy the sport of the heather, while it is only to millionaires 
that the luxury of deer-stalking is given — the money expended 
fulfils its mission, it goes its rounds, and is never hid away in a 
napkin. The keeper's family must be fed, the keeper's wife must 
have an occasional new gown, and so the tradespeople are enriched. 
It is said that the game-rental of Scotland all told is about a million 
sterling, and it may be assumed that it will take a fourth of that 
sum to keep the machinery of sport moving. The opening of a 
railway through the far Highlands was a happy hit ; it has converted 
the north of Scotland into a veritable gold-field — there is, however, 
a fly in the pot of ointment, which, as an honest chronicler, I must 
here allude to. The native-born Highlanders have been spoiled by 
the strangers who flock to see them year by year ; they are now all 
of them, young and old, greedy of gold. Every service that is ren- 
dered has its fee; thirty years ago a Highland boy would have 
walked a couple of miles to show a stranger some turn of the road 
which it was needful for him to take, and would not have accepted 
money for his services, but have thought himself abundantly re- 
warded by a smile and " thank you." To-day a youth, in similar 
circumstances, would frown if oflFered less than a shilling. The 
Celts have been sadly corrupted by the gold of the Southron, and 
are no longer the manly, independent fellows which those who 
mixed with them forty years found them. I shall now conclude. 
I have done my best to give a word picture of the sport which fell 
to the lot of those who went out on the memorable " thirteenth," in 
the season of '83 ; and the added philosophy now brought to an end 
may be accepted for what it is worth. — St. R. 
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(Continued.) 

VIII. 

No game was ever worth a rap 

For a rational man to play, 
Into which no accident, no mishap. 

Could possibly find its way. 

m 41 • * * 41 

In a rattling gallop with hound and horse 

You may chance to reverse the medal, 
On the sward with the saddle your loins across, 

And your hunter's loins on your saddle. 
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We have no wish to exaggerate 

The worth of the sports we prize ; 
Some toil for their Church, aod some for their State, 

And some for their merchandise ; 
And some for their country and their Queen 

Would fight, if the chance they had. 
Good soeth ! 'twere a sorry world I ween, 

If we all went galloping mad ; 
Yet if once we efface the joys of the chase 

From the land, and outroot the stud, 
Good-bye to the Anglo-Saxon Race, 

Farewell to the Norman Blood ! 

L.< Gordon. 

No one can deny that the above lin^s breathe a healthful spirit, 
or that they are manly and vigorous. Every 'English gentleman 
should uphold and support English sports and pastimes. Too much 
time in " city pent ;" the enervating influences of town life, and the 
'^ fever and the fret '' which we are all too apt to bestow on our 
pleasures, as well as business cares, are tending to degenerate the 
modern Briton. A walk of twenty, or five-and-twenty miles a day, 
accompanied by your dog and gun, or a hard day's riding in your 
native country with the foxhounds, should be classed amongst the 
highest, as they are the most invigorating, pastimes of an English- 
man's life. Such pleasures give a healthy tone to a man's mind, and 
endue him with bodily health, strength, and powers of endurance, 
and also teach rare lessons lof patience, skill, and foresight. It will 
be a bad day for old England when her sons become, as a rule and 
not the exception, eflFeminate and namby-pamby ; when they would 
rather dangle attenuated umbrellas ; perpetually wear lavender kid- 
gloves, patent-leather boots, and chimney-pot hats, than their more 
homely shooting-jackets and their hunting breeks and boots. Some 
very absurd nonsense has been written about the cruelty of fox- 
hunting, fishing, and shooting — chiefly, one would imagine, by blue- 
stocking spinsters and mawkish bookworms. The latter probably 
physically incapacitated from following field sports ; men with un- 
usually delicate constitutionS| and who are perhaps compelled to 
swallow their daily food in accordance with some specific rules to 
enable them to keep body and soul together. These men, no doubt 
estimable and learned men in many matters, should remember that it 
is not from such members of the community as themselves that the 
prosperity, wealth, and greatness of the British Kingdom have 
sprung. Such men, and maidens^ would deprive us of our hunting 
and shooting by Act of Parliament. Is the fox cruel when he robs 
the henroost ? Does he do that in a manner lovingly and tenderly i 
By all means treat him kindly I Now it might with some justice 
be said that the butcher is guilty of barbarous cruelty when he sticks 
his knife in the throat of the ht wether ; consequently are not my 
ladies and gentlemen carrying out the very acme of cruelty when 
they voraciously dine ofF the luscious haunch of the same fat wether ? 

Meddling legislation is far too much in vogue. Self-dubbed philan- 
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thropists are bent on making all men wise and virtuous, according to 
their own immaculate pattern. Their sayings and doings call to mind 
Canning's needy knife-grinder and the friend to humanity I British 
boxing must not be piactised, even as an athletic and healthy amuse- 
ment. Horse-racing must be abolished. Hunting and shooting the 
height of cruelty. Wines and spirits are only for the very rich — the 
upper crust of society. Beer is quite unnecessary ; the poor must all 
be teatotalers ; then the agricultural labourer, even if only earning 
nine shillings per week, would be enabled to save money and soon 
become rich and virtuous. Such are the standpoints of a certain 
class of Mawworm legislators. They, so they parade it, are good and 
virtuous (words which really mean, in their vocabulary, rich and 
prosperous), therefore their less*favoured brethren shall have no more 
"cakes and ale." 

John Wilson noaintained that good liquor never killed a man, but 
acknowledged that it might have sent a weed or two away before his 
time. Wilson himcelf was one of the grandest specimens of humanity 
that ever lived, but we cannot go quite so far as he does in this 
matter. There is both the use and abuse of good things, and an 
habitual drunkard nowadays must be regarded as an habitual fool. 
To the hard-working man^ that is the man who earns his daily bread 
by continuous hard labour, a good glass of beer, in this climate of 
ours, is really a very great necessity. Probably the fashionable phjr- 
stcian may not think so ; but what can he know about such 
matters ? The bulk of his patients have too mudl money, live too 
well, and lack sufficient exercise. To judge of the East End you 
must not visit Belgravia and Mayfair. Our modem legislative phi- 
lanthropists would take the poor man's beer away from him alto- 
Ether. They should first of aJl improve the poor man's public-house. 
:t them insure him a good glass of beer for a little money. Let 
them punish, and severely punish, the landlord or brewer who dares 
sell adulterated rubbish instead of pure malt and hops. All this could 
easily be done. But no ; all of us must be made good after certain 
patterns, and our dark ways lightened by other people's lanthorns. The 
liberty of the subject is nothing — his way of life, his inclinations, 
his sports and pastimes— -nothing, nothing. We are the good and 
virtuous (rich and prosperous), therefore no fun for you ; no more 
" cakes and ale." 

Itvras a November morning, and the hounds met on Binegar 
Heath. The wind was a little too much westerly to make the morn- 
ing all that a huntsman could desire, yet it made the air fresh and 
invigorating, and raised the spirits of both man and horse. The 
hunting-field is a rare leveller of class distinctions, and Tom Spicer, 
whose mother keeps a little inn in Drakeborough, is quite as welcome 
at the meet, and as much at home in the field, as young Ltord Bar-- 
away, the son of the greatest man in the county. Tom rides a 
rare good cob, and follows the hounds as straight as a gun-barrel, the 
best credentials for the hunting-field ; and his lordship can do no 
more than this. A love of the sport, and manliness of bearing in 
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the field, is a bond of good feeling and friendship towards all. It is 
highly amusing to observe the characteristics of the various men one 
meets at the covert-side — men of all grades in the social ladder. Their 
very variety proclaims how inherent is the love of manly sports to 
the true-born Englishman. That man on the vicious-looking bay 
mare — he with the thick black moustache — is a cavalry officer home 
from India. That tall, wiry-looking man, with a big cigar in his 
mouth, is a barrister. The friend by his side, on the slashing brown 
horse, is the son of a late city alderman. The young man on the 
iron-gray pony is from an office in Drakeborough, but being a farmer's 
son from the Welsh border, the love of fox-hunting is in the very 
marrow of his bones. He has got a holiday, and has borrowed a 
pony ^^ just to have one more run with the hounds,'' and, oh, how 
his spirits bound at getting away from desk and ledger ! Here is an 
old man, close on seventy years of age, who has driven his cart to 
rhe brow of yon bit of a hill, intently watching the hounds and 
huntsmen. This old man is a tradesman in Drakeborough, and never 
misses driving to any meet, all through the season, that may happen 
to be within a mile or two of his home. When a hoy, in the service 

of a lady in the county of D ^ he often used to have a sly run 

with the hounds on one of his mistress's horses, which fact some 
good-natured person made known to her ladyship. She questioned 
Joey, and, straightforward lad as he was, Joe confessed the truth, and 
her ladyship afterwards, during the whole time that Joe was in her 
service, which was many years, allowed him frequently to ride her 
horses after the hounds. The love, the old feeling, is still in his 
blood ; but the old man is now only able to catch a glimpse of the 
field from a seat in his cart. That smallish man on the thorough- 
bred brown is the Master of the hounds, and closely following him 
are his two sons. Lord Charborough, too, is there, accompanied by 
his niece, Lady Gertrude Femdale, only child of the Duke of Drax- 
worth. 

Some few years had passed since Oliver had seen Lady Gertrude, 
and he now observed that the little girl he remembered a few summers 
ago had sprung, as it were, into all the beauty |ind freshness of early 
womanhood, ft would be doing Lady Gertrude great injustice to say 
that she belonged to the modern school of fast young ladies, because 
in reality she did not. She had a great aversion to town life, its late 
hours and insipid gaieties, and there was a kind of dash and abandon 
in all her movements that would, perhaps, be calculated to deceive a 
merely superficial observer. Although but eighteen years of age, she 
was already one of the best horsewomen in her own county, and no 
lady was seen oftener at the covert-side, or rode straighter and harder 
after the hounds than Lady Gertrude Femdale. In fact, she was an 
intense lover of field sports and outdoor amusements, and regretted 
from her heart that there were such few pastimes of the kind in the 
pleasures of which ladies could participate. Lord Charborough him- 
self rarely followed the hounds, but he attended the meets whenever 
they happened to be in his own immediate neighbourhood. Oliver 
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was an especial favourite of Lord Charborough's, and his lordship 
now called Oliver to him, saying that he doubtless remembered 
having seen Lady Gertrude before, and that he would commend her 
ladyship to Oliver's care, so that he might show her the way over 
the country. At hearing this Lady Gertrude smiled, and Oliver 
glanced into one of those bright English faces which, if a man once 
sees, he never forgets. There was a roguish twinkle about the 
sparkling blue eye that did not escape Oliver. Lady Gertrude's 
auburn hair, and by auburn is meant a light bright brown, was tightly 
plaited and twisted round closely, and securely fastened to the back 
of her head. She would as soon have thought of wearing top-boots and 
scarlet habit as of adorning herself with frizettes and chignon. There 
was nothing false in her ^^ get up," and likely to come tumbling down 
during a good hard run, as she herself would say, unless she came 
down bodily altogether. To use a vulgarism, but still an appropriate 
and expressive phrase, she was an exceedingly "jolly girl." As I 
said before, her eyes were blue, her complexion slightly florid, features 
clearly defined and regular, and there was a natural, but not un- 
feminine, dash and heartiness in all her movements. 

Away to Rowsley Copse, from the very middle of which comes 
Kennedy's (the huntsman) voice, clear, loud, and ringing, mingled 
with the sharp smack, smack of the whip. Whirr, whirr, and 
away goes a cock pheasant. Smack, smack, and up starts a scared 
and frightened hare ; and Kennedy's voice is still ringing, but for all 
there is no fox to be found in Rowsley Copse — blank. 

Tallyho-ho sounds the horn, whoo-whoop shouts the second 
huntsman, and off they trot, horse and hound, down Falmer's 
Bottom, across the Devil's Ridge, and so right into Darvil Wood. 
The never-ceasing and pushing Kennedy is at it again, and still his 
voice comes cheerily sounding out of the wood. Here again is the 
old man in the cart, cunningly placed on the top of a well-chosen 
piece of vantage ground. Tally-ho I tally-ho I boys ! hark forward I 
hark forward! Reynard has broken ground, and away they go, 
full cry, skirting Trenthide Mewsey, by Yellowham Gorse, and to 
the right of Berkeley Wood. The pace is hot, and the scent 
middling good. That cob of Tom Spicer's goes like a bird. The 
Indian officer takes a steadier at his vicious-looking, pulling, bay 
mare. The barrister has, at last, thrown away the remainder of that 
everlasting big cigar, and has made up his mind for a thirty minutes' 
hard run at the very least. Oliver has settled down to his work in 
rare style. Reynard gives them fifteen minutes of this over a 
splendid country, when suddenly the music of the hounds stops — 
they are at fault. It was an old greyish dog-fox, far more artful 
than a badger. The fox came to a newly-wattled hedge, and well 
knowing that he had a good start of his foes behind him, he varied 
the mornuig's amusement by running along the top of the hedge for 
about two hundred yards — Whence the check to the hounds. Both 
sides of the hedge are tried, but in the wrong direction. The wind 
has freshened up, the sky brightened still more, and the scent is not 
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so good. Meanwhile Reynard has slipped off the hedge, and, swift 
as cbe wind, has run close alongside of it for a considerable distance, 
and .now, turning sharp to the right, espies the river Purlaway. 
He dashes into the stream, goes with it twenty or thirty yards, and 
then lands on the opposite side, bounds up the bank, and so makes 
for Pendleton's Plantations. Kennedy finds that he is on the wrong 
tack, so retraces his steps, and soon a persevering old hound gives 
mouth, and cheered by a loud call from Kennedy, the pack, quick 
as thought, are all together again, and in full cry, but for a minute 
or two only, for again the scent is lost, this time at the water's edge. 
** The cunning varmint must have crossed the river," cries Kennedy, 
and through the river he plunges his horse, closely followed Iff the 
iiounds, and afterwards by the whole field of huntsmen. The 
hounds are on the right track once more, and away they go, full 
cry, towards Lingham. A sharp turn is made, and they just skirt 
Walford Bushes, and then away for the village of Newton Brian. 
Here an accident nearly happened to Oliver. Riding as straight as 
the crow flies, he put his horse to leap a banked-iip hedge, and, 
as the horse rose to clear it, Oliver observed two or thice glass 
garden frames a few yards in front Fearing that both himself and 
horse would be precipitated amoi^st these frames, and so probably 
get frightfully cut, Oliver adroitlv slipped off the saddle just as the 
hedge was cleared, and so safiely landed in the ditch. It should be 
a maxim with all hard riders to learn to fall as well as to keep their 
seat ; and so it was with Oliver. The horse, left to his own free 
will, showed great sagacity, and managed to jump between the 
frames with the agility of a cat, and so escaped unhurt. Abotct 
thirty paces behind, Oliver saw Gregory Cranford, coming along at 
full speed, and although some one shouted to him, ^^ 'ware garden," 
he appeared either not to hear or to heed the warning, for his horse 
went at the hedge at the exact spot where Oliver had slipped off his 
horse ; and Gregory's fiice assumed that nasty scowl, and his jaws 
were firmly clenched together. Laickily for Oliver that he had 
managed to crawl along the ditch, just out of the way, and he 
therefore escaped unhurt. Gregory was not so fortunate, for his 
horse cleverly cleared the bank and hedge, but blundered against the 
glass frames, sending Gregory headlong mto one of them. Gregory 
got slightly cut about the face and hands, and as no pity or com- 
punction is shown to slight mishaps in the hunting field, especially 
when the pace is good, some kind friend galbping by, seeing that 
Gregory easily gained his footing on mother earth once more, but 
was bleeding somewhat freely, called to him that ^^ a little blood- 
letting would do him a world of good." Moreover, just as Gregory 
went smash into the glass, Lady Gertrude also galloped past, and 
seeing Oliver standing a few yards from where Gregoiy £ell, she 
pointeid to the latter with her whip, and called gaiiy to Oliver, 
telling him to ^^ pick up the pieces." All this was gaU and worm- 
wood to Gregory, as he was one of those men that ^ oranot take 
a joke," and most abominably hate to be lai^hed at. 
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Gregory's honej'got a cut on the shoulder, so master and horse 
quietly wended tbetr way -homeward. Oliver's horse was caught 
by a man working in an adjoining field. Oliver quickly remounted, 
mit for the renamder of the day he had to be content with a stern 
cbase. The fbic kept clear of Newton Brian, and made direct for 
Pendleton's Plantations. The fox showed himself to be a good 
tactician, for, owing to his artful dodging, he was well in the heart 
of the wood long before the hounds had reached the outskirts. 
When Kennedy perceived that the ^^ cunning varmmt " had gained 
his object, in screening himself in die plantations, he called the 
hounds off, well knowing the utter futility of endeavouring to get 
Che animal out of such a dense wood, and being well content to 
leave him alone until some future day, more especially as he had 
afforded them good sport — being a quarter of an hour's run in the 
first instance to the sport where he took to the top of the hedge ; 
and from thence to Pendleton's Plantations was as sharp a fiva- 
anxMbrty miiuttes'' spm as the most ardent foxhunter could possibly 
desine* 

IX. 

Oliver thought very little of the adventure in the sarden, but 
sonEie good*natured firiend (what won't they do ?) told old Mr. 
Ldimby that Oliver had had a very narrow escape of being killed, or 
seriously hurt, by being ridden over. Mr. Lumby was informed 
that Oliver ha!d slipped ofi^ his horse into a ditch, and that Gregory 
Cranford immediately after rode foriously at the very place where 
Oliver had fallen ; and ^also that Gregory had been warned not to 
attempt the same jump, because there was danger ahead. This 
news set Mr. Lumby pondering very much, and ouule him feel still 
more anxious and uneasy with regard to Oliver. He now deter- 
mined that as soon as Christmas was over Oliver should leave home 
for some considerable time and go to London. And then, thought 
Mr. Lumby, should there be any lingering feeling of regard on 
Oliver's part for Edith Moiden, change of scene and society would 
assuredly be the best antidote ; therefore by-and-bye Oliver should 
visit London. ^'^^I 

Mr. Lumby sometinMS thought it would be wise for himself to 
accompany Oliver to London, and make a permanent abode there ; 
but his intense love of the country, and of retirement, and the 
humdrum way of life into which he had drifted, together with the 
cherished memory of his beloved wife, entirely overcame this inclina- 
tion. Oliver, consequently, went to London alone, commended to 
the care of an old friend of Mr. Lumby's, and whom Oliver had 
before visited when in town with his fiither. This friend was a 
Mr. Whinfield, who had a son a few years older than Oliver ; and 
to Mr. Whinfield's house Oliver was to h«¥e the ^tr/e at all times, 
with the hearty assurance that he would alwi^s be regarded as one 
of Mr. Whinneld's own sons. 

^Young Whinfield— Charley Whin, as be was familiarly called 

I. 2 
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by his confreres, — was essentially a town man ; town bred, town 
dressed, and having no tastes whatever for country sport and pas- 
times. He was in some respects a dandy of the first water ; ex- 
ceedingly good-looking ; a clever musician ; somewhat of a painter ; 
also a poet, excelling in such small ware as album verses, acrostics, 
and such like. Although his father's house was in London, Charles 
Whinfield had chambers of his own, which were most elaborately 
and comfortably furnished, displaying the dilettante taste of the 
proprietor. The walls were literally covered with pictures and 
medallions, and in all the corners were fixed small polished oak 
shelves, upon which stood tiny statues and figures. Antique carved 
bookcases ; large antique chairs, and couches with huge soft downy 
cushions, invitine one to ease and laziness. 

It was Whinneld's custom to be at home — to keep open-house 
as it were — every Thursday evening, when all or any of his friends 
were welcome without the formality of special invitations. These 
evenings were harmless enough, as they were chiefly passed in such 
conversation and banter^ occasionally enlivened by a song and some 
music, as the young men of these days usually indulge in. Smoking 
of course was permitted,' as it was a habit luxuriously practised by 
the host himself. It was here that Oliver first met, and became 
acquainted with Ned Darnel, the impecunious ; Ralph Roydon, a 
young man prematurely old, rich, reticent, and stingy ; little Billy 
Ridlington, the loquacious, and disputatious ; Denis Dugdale ; Hugh 
Claverson, and Alphonse de Maleville, a Frenchman. 

** Charley Whin,'* said Darnel, on one of these evenings, " sing 
a song, and let it be as original as you possibly can." 

" Yes," cried Ridlington ; *' mind, not a bantam of your own 
dressed in the purloined plumes of half-a-dozen other songsters." 

" Very well," answered Whinfield, as he sat down to the piano ; 
** try this." 

SONG. 

I saw my love one summer's ere 

Down by the garden gate ; 
I lingered long in taking leave 

Although she said 'twas getting late. 
Evening threw her mantle round us, 

Yet I could not say " good-bye," 
Cupid in his meshes round us 

By the light of her soft blue eye. 
Such moments are the sweetest 

That life can ere bestow, 
The dearest, yet the fleetest. 

Granted to mortals here below. 
Then came a moment's thrilling bliss, 

A moment worth all that is divine, 
For then I stole a single kiss 

As I gently pressed her hand in mine. . 
Next even in that summer weather 

I strolled down by the garden gate, 
And spied two lovers there together— 

Ye gods ! she had another mate. 
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'* Ah, a pretty pastoral," said Ridlington, ** but not, I think, very 
original. Was Roydon ever in love, I wonder ?" 

" Not likely," said Darnel ; ** 'twould cost him too much. He'll 
marry an oldish widow some day, whose first husband probably 
worried himself to death amassing wealth in business speculations." 

^^ Suppose you," said Ridlington to Darnel, ''had Roydon's 
wealth, what would you do with it ? " 

"Why," answered Darnel, "Td win the Derby in less than 
five years." 

** No," said Roydon ; " you would lose it on the turf, and it 
would probably be the cause of your going under the turf in about 
that period of time." 

'* By Jove I " shouted Ridlington, '* I never before heard Roydon 
say so much at any one time before — and he has really perpetrated 
a joke." 

** He is not often so bright," retorted Darnel, " although that is 
dull enough. He is like a leaden rapier in a golden sheath, and not 
at all dazzling when you do draw him out." 

** Borrow . money from him, Ned," said Claverson ; " you'll find 
his sovereigns bright enough, Til warrant." 

"I have stormed that breach already," answered Darnel, "and 
found it a very forlorn hope indeed." 



X. 

Some worldly-minded men will tell you that many women do 
not know their own husbands ; and cynical men will tell you that 
many men do not know their own wives. The simple meaning 
being that both husbands and wives have secret ways of their own. 
Now to a casual observer Charles Whinfield would be considered a 
man, as we say of our horses, " free from vice." Yet very few of 
his friends were aware that he had an intense passion for gambling. His 
manners were somewhat finical and dandified. Under an elaborately 
polished exterior, a bland and smiling countenance, there lurked a 
cool and calculating mind, which made him an adept at all games of 
chance. v 

Now the Frenchman, De Maleville, was a systematic gambler 
and a very unscrupulous one. He had met Oliver several times 
at Whinfield's, and had divined, vulture-like, that Oliver had a 
tolerably good supply of money always at his command. Men like 
De Maleville have an instinctive hatred of impecunious pieople, whom 
they seem to fathom at almost a single glance, and whom they always 
studiously avoid, apparently totally ignoring their very existence. 
But their carrion-like propensities induce them, by all the arts and 
wiles in their power, to ingratiate themselves with the young fellows 
who have plenty of money. To a rich man they can be liberal, 
generous, hospitable, pleasant, aifd agreeable. But should a poor 
man make the mistake of endeavouring to cultivate their acquaintance. 
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he is repelled with the utmost nideness, and treated as if he were 
an inferior kind of being from themselves altogether. If a casual^ 
and even a shrewd observer, could watch such a man diststerestedly, 
as De MakriBe, he would judge- him.to be a generous^.hearty, open- 
handed Mlow» But men like Dib MdrriUe are in reality of the very 
worst nrpe of human nature. They donc^ing without a motiye. If a 
man of this type possesses a good-looking wife or mistress»she, too^ 
will be, without the slightest remorse or compunction, used as a 
* decoy. They care for no kind of pleasure unless it — ^pays. Theic 
sham liberality, suavity of manner^ and masked genvosity, are 
merely exhibited for a purpose. In the words of the homely 
adage, ^' 'tis merely a sprat sacrificed to catch a. herring." Their 
sole-purpose in this world is to make nsoney out of their ''friends,'' 
whieh term should bo tmnlated viccias* CharlsB Whinfields 
gambling propensities had led him to become intimately acquainted 
with one of these pest» of society, Alphonse de MaleviUe. 

De Maltville lived in a very psetty little bouse io a western 
suburb, and had often asked Oliver Lunby to visit him. He 
pointedly asked Charles Whinfield to accompany Oltiner. WUnfield, 
so Oliver thought, at first seemed disinclined to do. so^.but at last 
promised De MaleviUe that he and Oliver would viaithim on some 
particular evening. 

Tired, weary, and jaded denizens of London often travel many 
miles for change of scene and fresh air, probably knowing little of 
the pretty rural scenery in their own immediate neighbourhood. 
There are very many persons living in London who hardly know 
where Acton is situate, and yet it is one of the most pleasant and 
healthy of all the London suburbs, and in its vieinity aie some of 
the most charming, secluded, and out-of-the-way walks imagiimble. 
There are spots within ten minutes' walk of the grand old church 
entirely out of earshot of the roar of mighty London ; and where, 
if a man were taken blindfold, and daylight suddenly revealed to 
him, he might fancy himsdf hundreds of miles away from the busy 
dty. There is a delightful walk, apparently leading nowhere, up 
lanes, across fields, over awkward stiles, which after* much pleasing 
and diversified perseverance, will bring you to a mansion standing 
in most beautiful grounds, and with a tiny old and romantic church, 
ivy-clad, with its church]rard and gravestones within a few yards of 
the door of the mansion. The living occupant of the house can, 
from his own parlottr«>windows, peep through the luxuriant foliage 
and see the graves of his own ancestors. I have often thought what 
a quaint and delightful book could be written of the many pleasant 
spots, comparatively unknown, around London, and the title might 
be ^^ Rural London." Charles Lamb has endeared some of these 
favourite haunts |to the memory of many, but I don't remember 
that Charles, the Incomparable, ever mentioned Acton in any of his 
writings. There are many scenes around, and associations con- 
nected with the old village, which would have pleased Lamb 
immensely* 
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It was in a Asuiy lane, leading from the main road — the Great. 
Western coach road in olden times — that De Maleville lived; 

On the wav to the Frenchman's house, Whiniield remarked that 
Madame de Maleville was- a most fascinating, woman, and that he,. 
Oliver, could not £ul being charmed with her society. 

*^ There will be no one there but ourselves,'' remarked Whtnfield, 
<i and we shall merely have a quiet rubber, in which Madame will 
join. It is perfectly astonishing how well she plajra. I think," he 
added, laughingly, ^^her husband gives her morning lessons on the. 
quiet." 

^* Is she a Frenchwoman i " asked Oliver. 

" No, an Englishwoman ; and a remarkably pretty one, too. 

Arrived at De Maleville's pretty little double-fronted cottage, great 
was Oliver's astonishment at recogpising in the handsome and 
fashionably-dressed Madame de Maleville his old friend Edith 
Morden ! 

She merely remarked, as she held out her hand to him— ^ 

" We have met before, Mr. Lumby." 

^* We have, Madame," replied Oliver, feeling very ill at ease. 

'^De MaleviUe's sharp dark eyes were intently fixed upon his- 
wife^ but her nanchalatue was perfect. 

Oliver soon regained his self-possession, and was really much 
pleased with the society of Madame de Maleville. Now that Edith 
Morden was naarried, he regarded her in quite a di£Surent lighn He 
was not aware that in accidentally falling into her societv, the very 
circumstance had happened which his- father wished to oe avoided, 
and to prevent the possibility of which Oliver had been sent to 
London. There are not many amusements more pleasing than 
playing at whist, minus heavy stakes, with a pretty, agreeaUe, and 
clever woman for your partner; and so thought Oliver on this 
particular evening. De Maleville also made himself very agreeable. 
He knew a great deal of a certain class of life, both English and 
continentfd, and was full of anecdotes of a certain piquant character 
of many living notabilities. 

Oliver left the cottage that evening under the most pleasing im- 
pressions, and with many assurances from Madame de Maleville that 
she would always be very glad to see him. 



XI. 

Oliver now frequently visited De Maleville; and can it be 
wondered that he often went there at times when he knew De Male- 
ville would be away from home. He found the society of Madame 
most fascinating ; and as he engaged her in conversation, or listened 
to her singing and her music, he could hardly believe that he was 
merely in the company of "old John Morden's daughter. Nothing 
tends more to soften and elevate the manners of a man than the society 
of accomplished women. Oliver would occasionallv take her little 
presents, consisting of cither flowers or fruit. Whilst enjoying the 
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pleasures and dissipations of London life, Oliver's love for the country 
remained unchanged, and when Madame de Maleville introduced 
him to those delightful walks before mentioned, he was fairly 
enchanted. A stroll with her in those quiet and secluded places 
afforded him infinitely more enjoyment than a lounge down Rotten 
Row, even in the very height of the London season. Was Oliver 
becoming enamoured of the Frenchman's wife ? He hardly asked 
himself the question ; but he did not attempt to disguise from his 
own mind the fact that her society was the source of immense 
pleasure to him. She was older by some few years than Oliver ; 
and this, with other circumstances combined, tended to foster a 
feeling of respectful admiration, and made him, as it were, look 
up to her. 

He now frequently met Dc Maleville at Charles Whin field's, 
and observed that, wherever this man happened to be, a pack of 
cards would not be very far oiT. He also now invariably lost money 
when playing with De Maleville — certainly not very jheavy sums, 
but in the aggregate they began to represent a tolerably large 
amount. De Maleville also took much pains to initiate Oliver into 
the mysteries of horseracing, and gambling with regard to betting 
transactions, and Oliver was beginning to feel the enticement, and 
enjoy the excitement, of such matters. 

Of all the men that Oliver had met at Charles Whinfields, he 
liked Ned Darnel the best. Darnel's bright, open, and candid 
nature, and utter unselfishness of disposition, had greatly endeared 
him to Oliver Lumby. Darnel knew London thoroughly, both the 
good and the bad of it, and many were the jaunts he and Oliver 
made together. Under Darnel's guidance Oliver saw much of the 
Bohemianism of London life, which, it must be confessed^ he enjoyed 
amazingly. 

" Do you ever visit Dc Maleville at his own house ? " asked Oliver 
of Darnel. 

"No," was the answer; "and I would advise you not to 
do so." 

« Why ?" demanded Oliver. 

" Because if you do you are certain to be fleeced — that is, genteely 
robbed — before long." 

'* What do you mean, Darnel ?" 

" That De Maleville is an accomplished scamp, and with his ever- 
lasting card-playing, and his "safe" betting-book, is certain to ease 
you, if you keep his company, of all the money you possess, in the 
course of time." 

" I am under an engagement with him now," said Oliver, for an 
evening's play, as I have already lost a few fives and tens, and am to 
have my revenge, once for all." 

" Did Whinfield take you to his house in the first instance ? " 
asked Darnel. 

" Yes, he did." 

** Then he ought not to have done so. I am surprised that a 
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man like "Whinfield should associate at all with such a scoundrel as 
De Malcville." 

" You are hard on the Frenchman, Darnel. Why, I have never 
before heard you speak ill of any one." 

" He is no Frenchman, I am certain," answered Darnel. " I 
believe him to be a man of tolerably good family, but entirely 
disowned by his own friends. I suspect him to be a man who was 
kicked out of London a few years ago for his ne&rious practices, 
and who then flew over to France, and after a time was doubtless 
kicked back again from Paris. He has assumed a good French 
name, and his long residence in France enables him to successfully 
carry out the deception. But have nothing to do with him, either as 
regards card-playing or horseracing." 

" I think you must be mistaken, Darnel. You are really too 
severe." 

" I am not mistaken, Lumby. Now mark what I am about to 
say. You are under an engagement to have your revenge. You 
will probably meet an accomplice there of De Maleville's — perhaps a 
former victim. If you are determined to play, take five or six new 
packs of cards with you. Never play with an old pack of De Male- 
ville's, or with a pack that he has just shuffled. Have a new pack for 
each game. Sweep his cards oflF the table, and put down one of your 
own packs in their place. Let each pack of yours be of a diflFerent 
pattern at the back. When De Maleville's shuffling is inevitable, do 
not stake heavily, or else do not stake at all. Be brusque, firm, and 
determined ; you are quite capable of taking your own part in a 
squabble, and De Maleville is an arrant coward. I do not for a 
moment think that Whinfield is altogether aware of this man's 
baseness ; and perhaps his love of gambling blinds him to De Male- 
ville's systematic roguery. There is nothing more debasing to poor 
human nature than an intense love of gambling. It makes one 
associate with a class of men that we should otherwise shun ; and it 
makes a man lose that nice sense of honour of which all should be 
proud, and makes him ignore shabby and manifold peccadilloes of 
which he ought to be ashamed — and thus I am afraid it is with 
Charles Whinfield. Leave horseracing alone altogether — or, if you 
won't do so, bet against everything that De Maleville tells you to 
back, or that he says has a chance of winning." 

"What have you to say concerning De Maleville's wife, Master 
Ned?" asked Oliver. 

"That I pity from my heart the woman who is obliged to be the 
wife of such a man." 

These remarks made a deep impression on Oliver's mind ; still, 
the fascination of Madame's society was too great to allow Oliver to 
sever the connection with the De Malevilles at once and for ever. 
Oliver had more than once observed that at times Madame de 
Maleville was exceedingly pensive, and even sad. He had hitherto 
always studiously avoided speaking of her husband, or of his affairs, 
or his mode of life, to Madame de Maleville, but he now determined 
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to observe, this reticexice no longer. On the morning of the dzf 
which was appointed for him to take his revenge for previous loss«s^ 
he wended his way to the licde cotts^e at Acton. He found, as he 
anticipated he would, Madame at homc^ and alone. 

'^ By-the-bye, Edith/' for so he now sometimes ventured to call 
hex, " De Maleville seems, uncommonly fond of gambling and card- 
glaving." 

Madame de Maleville raised her eyes from her wool-work, and 
^ized into his intently for an instant^ and then slowly answered — 

"Yes." 

^ Two or three o£ us/' said. Olnrer, meet here to-night so that I 
may have my revenge." 

Madame de Maleville now got up from her seat, her face pale^ 
and her lips quivering. Oliver thought she looked most beautiful 
and majestic. To Oliver's utter amazement she stooped over him^ 
gently lussed his forehead, and could only say — 

"-mj poor dear boy, be careful ! " when, with a loud sob, a flood 
of tears burst from her, and she hurried from the room. For some 
minutes, perh^s fifteen or twenty, Oliver sat there alone, when 
the servant entered, and said that her mistress, Madame de Males- 
ville,. was very unwell. Oliver took the hint and departed. 

(To de continued,) 

TURF RECOLLECTIONS. 

(Continued,) 

In dealing, however, with past celebrities of the Turf, I doubt if 
any one individual can obtain a more prominent place in that long 
list than George Payne. His undoubted abilities — which, indeed, 
might have secured him a place in the front rank had he turned his 
attention to public life, instead of taking to the more exciting attrac- 
tions of the Turf— his truly fascinating manner, his ever-present wit 
and ready power of repartee, his vast fund of energy, never dormant^ 
and his remarkable vigour of body, — ^all this made in life " G. P." 
an ever-observed popular feature on the Turf, and a study for 
marvel and reflection. Hardly, perhaps, for imitation, as George 
Payne started as his own master wiien, I believe, barely fifteen, 
with an unencumbered fortune, which, if capitalised, would repre- 
sent no less than 600,000/. ; and this fed by some very substantial 
legacies. The sum for which his will was proved barely exceeded 
27,OCK)/. ! This only demonstrates the hopeless nature of the task 
to turn pure gambling to a remunerative end ; for even with marked 
ability throughout a long career, and experience gained at a heavy 
cost, such as Payne's balance-sheet showed^ with him it led but to 
the common result — ruin. Almost all I shall now relate regarding 
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^^G. P.'s" stormy li& I obtained direct from his own lips, thus 
there will be at any rate the best authority for such tales as I may 
introduce. The first impressive lesson George Payne received, in 
Turf matters was in the year 1824, and the race which opened his 
«res to the danger of ^^ plunging " was the Leger of that yean 
I^ne was born in the spring of 1804, thus had only completed his 
twentieth year when the great Doncaster race was run. ^^ From 
information,'^ as the detectives saji, Payne had very good reason to 
believe that ^^ Jerry >" Mn Gascoigne's horse, would nai win the 
Leger;. accoidmgly be pvoceeded to ^^ block'' him^ asf it were, 
laying, and laying to all, whatever odds he could get taken, feeling 
that every bet was so much capital added to his pile.. He was 
strongly supported ia diis by Mr. Gully, an operator whose dealings 
with tivQiiirites was eeoerally considered as conclusive ; and, though 
the. term ^^ Coroner had n<tf then been fished up for sudr as never 
left a.^^dead-un," had it be^i used in those chys it would have 
applied perfectly to the former champion of the prize-ring and, later,. 
member foe. Pontefinct* Jerry and Brutandorf were the two leading 
favourites for the Leger, and the partisans of the pair, on the meeting 
of the Turf world at Doncaster, in September 1824, were loudly 
occupied in asserting the merits of their respective "pets." Payne 
laid- 6qoq^ against Jerry the day before, the race, and when Gully 
asked him to. allow him to stand half the wager, he too gladly con* 
sented, .and: managed to lay a little more against the horse, whom he 
considered more than ever a confirmed corpse. But had it not been 
for a most fortunate and curious little event, the plot for preventing 
the great Jerry from winning would assuredly have been successful— 
and it happened in the following manner : Mr. Gascoigne, the owner 
of the horse, much troubled at seeing the way in which Jerry, the 
more he waa hacked the less he advanced in favour, was seeking in 
all directions to discover the cause of this ; for he smelt a rat of the 
largest dimenrionsr! By a naere chance, as he was walking after 
dinner in the outskirts of the town, puzzled and cogitating, he came 
to. a ttimpike^ and just then a post-chaise stopped there to pay the 
tolI» Mr. Gascoigne, the. light of the toll-keeper's lamp striking into 
the chaise, saw in it the. jockey who was to ride his horse next day, 
very drunk, supported by a pair of the most evil " nobblers " of the 
day, the coup de grdce having probably been then arranged to be 
given to poor Jerry by these accomplished robbers. Mr. Gascoigne 
kept his counsel, and said not a word, but craftily and noiselessly 
obtained the services of another jockey, and only deposed the rascal, 
the hero of the turnpike, at the last moment, the honest one reigning 
in his stead. The effect was immense on the party v. Jerry, and one 
of consternation : in the race the horse won easUy enough. Payne 
knew, naturally, nothing of the plot — he had only followed the 
stream, which in ninety-nine cases out of one hundred would have 
submerged the Jerry-ites. Gully lost a big stake, and condoled 
much with Payne, ending with, " Well, Mr. Payne, we are done^ 
and the money is gone ; but, if it's any use to you, I can tell you 
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that Memnon will win next year's Leger," — ^which he actually did ! 
G. P. said to me : " And can you believe it, I only won thirteen 
thousand on the race ? '' When Payne made up his book, and had 
found that his losses on Jerry amounted to 20,000/., to his dismay 
he discovered that two of the sheets of his betting-book had got 
stuck together, and when opened out showed a further loss of 6,000/. ! 
In all 26,000/.; not a bad start for a youth six months short of 
twenty-one ! Payne was defrauded of a large sum by his agent, 
who bolted out of the country. Payne hunted him as a very fox, 
very nearly ran him down, but never quite succeeded ; neither did 
an offer of 1,000/. reward for his capture bring him to book. 
G. P.'s popularity in his county, Northamptonshire, was unbounded, 
and his dashing style, when Master of the famous '* Pytchley,** if 
possible, added to the universal favour in which he was held by all 
classes. The testimonial offered him by the farmers of the Pytchley 
country, on his retirement, and worth 600/., Payne left as an heir- 
loom to Lord Spencer, at Althorp, and it is there much valued. 
It is a massive candelabrum, representing a hunting incident round 
an oak tree, the branches bearing some twenty lights. On one 
occasion Payne very nearly became the hero of a most serious 
difficulty, and was saved from it by the intervention of his great 
friend, the late Lord Spencer, so well known as Viscount Althorp. 
At the trial, which made so great a noise at the time, of Lord de 
Ros versus the " Age," and which ended In the discomfiture of the 
former, Payne had to give evidence on the side of Lord de Ros. 
Sir John Campbell, then Attorney-General, in noticin? Payne's 
evidence, said to the jury : " Gentlemen, you have heard Mr. Payne's 
evidence ; you will know what value to attach to anything coming 
from such a person as ttiaty As if his word was valueless, and his 
position in the world made him utterly unworthy of credit ! Next 
day, in Westminster Hall, as Lord Spencer was passing on his way 
from the House of Lords, he met Payne, and noticing the extreme 
state of excitement he was in, asked him the cause ; to which Payne 
said that he was waiting for His Majesty's Attorney-General, for 
whom he had in readiness a sound thrashing, showing Lord S. a 
cane well fitted for the operation ; added to which, G. P. was 
a formidable "bruiser"; and, had the meeting taken place, the 
future Lord Chancellor of England would most certainly have re- 
ceived a precious good licking, likely to make him cautious as to his 
relations with such a customer as George Payne in the future. 
Lord Spencer, on hearing the details of the matter, and recognising 
at once the extreme gravity of the step his friend was about to take, 
managed to subdue Payne's indignation, and by degrees the steam 
went down, Lord Spencer undertaking to obtain a retractation from 
Sir John Campbell, and a full apology. Lord Spencer, who pro- 
bably had had a large share in the raising of Sir John to his position, 
found no difficulty in making all things pleasant, and thus G. P. 
was extricated from having to meet one of the most awkward 
charges — that of smashing a leading officer in the Government — 
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any one could possibly have to face. Payne said to me, when 
relating the story : '' By G-d, I'd have killed the fellow, and 
served him right ; for I can tell you I was then a powerful 
bruiser ! ** " All's well that ends well;" but it was a near shave. 
At the De Ros trial one of the witnesses, who had acknowledged 
that for long he had suspected Lord de R. of cheating, was asked 
what course did he adopt on the discovery ? He gaily answered ; 
^^ Backed hhn^ of course!" which made much fun. Of all the 
worst mad follies, none can bear comparison with the trying to 
work the coach by cheating at cards ; for it is certain the trick will, 
sooner or later, be found out, and the penalty is one for life. In 
Lord de Ros's case, he died of a broken heart, having only survived 
his exposure some three years. In more recent cases, the operators 
do not appear to feel much the crushing disgrace which attaches to 
their crime, but are prospering, though out of the land of their 
birth. One of the causes which so fatally led to the melting away 
of George Payne's fortune is to be traced in the numberless irons 
he kept in the fire ; for there was no kind of speculation he did not 
enter upon : cards, dice — though not much of that, I believe — racing, 
the gulf of the Stock Exchange, anything which promoted fizz in 
the system ; all and every one of such enterprises found Payne 
embarking in them ; and all round, with one exception, loss was 
a foregone result. The exception was whist, for at that game,, 
being a very fine player, I should imagine that the balance of P/s 
book at the end of his career would be found to be to his credit. 
Given, two moderate players at whist, and two first-rate workers, 
and if that quartette meet for a sufficiently long period, pitting the 
good against the moderate, it is beyond the range of odds in favour 
of the good. I mean, naturally, if similar stakes are risked. How- 
ever, Payne fell into a period of giants at whist, notably George 
Anson, who could ^Mose him," as is said, and several first-class 
players besides. In the grand and palmy days of Crockford, Payne 
was a biggish player, but, as said above, I doubt his having dropped 
anything of note in that cauldron. He told me, that one morning 
four of the most important *^ punters " of the place, standing on the 
steps of the hell on a fine summer's morning, made out that in four 
days their united gains amounted to 28,000^ How much of it did 
they keep ? Not a farthing, I should say ! To my knowledge, 
each of two ''noble earls" contributed 200,CXX)/. a-piece to Mr.. 
Crockford j but the immense number of " small " men, who were 
either absolutely ruined or cruelly damaged by this colossal gambling 
establishment, would make a very long list. The stakes at hazard 
were 200/. for the simple, set, then odds to that amount after the 
first throw of the dice ; the same on " the nick," 10/. on the hand ;, 
and 1000 to 10 could be taken on the mysterious '' plan,'' which, if 
explained, is, that calling *' 7," and throwing a " 6 " to a " 7," the 
castor is to throw first 8 with double fours, and throw in with 
double threes. The odds are none too long against accomplishing 
the " plan," but very tempting. Crockford met the room with a 
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bank of 5000/. ; but at times, if "broke," he would renew the 
capital ; it depended on the class of " punters " he had to fiice. 

Payne, at oae time in his life of varied play, was a heavy player 
at ecarte, and on one occasion he played with a noble opponent for 
very high stakes, the night before the tatter's marriage^ the bout 
ceasing only at 9 a.m., when the performer in church had to retire, 
so as to prepare for the less exciting business. The last game, a 
kind of clearing shower, was for 500^, which the coming bridi^oem 
won} but Payne won, on the night, a large stake. I will not 
mention the name of P.'s antagonist on that occasion ; but it was 
the night of the 5th of July, 1833, that this duel at ecarte came oiF, 
glorious to both principals concerned ! An error in George Payne's 
system, as to racing matters, was, that he would back too many 
horses in a race, sometimes a majority of the runners ; so that his 
loss would be great if none of his selected " caught the judge's eye," 
and his gains but small if the winner was amongst his lot. 

For some years before his death Payne spent every winter aome 
ten weeks at Nice, ostensibly for the purpose of recruitmg his liealth, 
but the moving cause viras to be eeen in the raging play which was 
to be induced in at the place, and just beyond its limits, at Monte 
Carlo. As to the Casino, at the latter loveiy spot, G. P. never took 
kindly to "trente et quarante/' and never attempted to woo "the 
goddess" at roulette. High whist, jecarte, and, .biggest of all, 
** baccarat," were always at the disposal of the punter ; and I should 
say that no region has ever been known to hold a candle to that part 
of the Riviera, for high play, of every family and variety. It would 
be a most interesting return, if such a one could be obtained, of the 
average hour of Payne's going to bed in his £iirly long life. I do 
not think it would be found un&ir to George Payne to put it at 
about half-past three ; and with all that, he would at a race^meettng 
be i4> and coursing over the training grounds, to see the Mrork of the 
thoroughbredsi and ^take stock" of them, with the earliest of the 
«arly« 

l^his kindly, genial kmg of sportsmen died at the age of seventy- 
four and a half; but, with tolerabk care, his days might have been 
prolonged ; though to imagine a natxtce like Payne's snboiitting to 
a complete change, to find a man who had existed for over fifty 
years on the very breath of mad excitement, suddenly pulled up to 
a life of dull steadiness, under strict discipline, would be trenching 
almost on the impossible. 

I called on Payne the Sunday before the Brighton races, in 1878, 
and on asking him what had been the matter with him (he had been 
prevented by illness from attending the races at Goodwood), lie told 
me, in his usual emphatic manner, '^ A nasty numbness all down my 
right side, not quite gone now ; and all sorts of odd feelings." ^ Odd 
feeling V* They were the summons of death ! It was, indeed, '* a 
knock at the door ;" but poor Payne would not hear it, and he 
announced his intention of going to Brighton. ^ The change of air 
will do me good/' with a stiff peroration much flavoured with ex- 
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pletives. I suggested Malvern, but he scouted it ; and, after getting 
through the Brighton meeting, on the night of the first day of 
Lfcwes races, a most alarming attaack of pardysis left no doubt that 
the end must be near. He was removed with difficulty to his house 
in Queen Street, May Fair, in London ; but nothing could be done, 
and the palsy crept up to near his wakt, then he passed away 
without any apparent suflFering, having taken leave of a mnall 
number of his most intimate friends. Amongst diem he saw Alec 
Taylor, his trainer, and poor Hcn/y Savile, who told me thtat the 
interview was, to him, extremely painful — ^he little thinking that just 
three years later he himself would be also lying on his death«bed ! 

Much might be written on the career of George Payne, to ^^ point 
a moral and adorn a tale," beyond what I have here jotted down — 
but of what use ? His death, even could he have been consulted 
about it, could hardly be considered an ill-timed event, for poor 
G. P.'s bolt was indeed shot, his original fine property long and long 
ago sold and scattered, his wretched remnant of capital steadily melting 
away ; and with the *' ruling passion " — his fiital fondness for play — 
yet reigning as strong as ever, where could he find any ground on 
which he could wish to stand i But his removal from the place he 
had been prominent in for -so long, the ^'observed of all observers," 
made a vacancy deeply felt and difficult to repair. The legacy of 
25,0(X)/. he received from Lord Gbsgow in 1869, and previously 
of 8000/. from Henry Mills, alone had kept his head above water ; 
but those sources were dried up, most unlikely to be renewed from 
fresh quarters. 

To sum up : I have never known a man who had greater power 
of amusing, or of taking a leading part amongst any cl^s of society, 
were it male or female — the latter specially under the wonderful 
power of his fascination ; he was also ever ready to advise or control 
such as submitted themselves to his judgment. The waves of tiote 
will^ perhaps before long, effiice the general rec<dlections of the 
remarkable character and career of George Payne ; but to his 
numerous friends his memory will be ever dear. 

Amongst the many promment characters who '' played their part *' 
towards the middle of this century, and so passed on in the world of 
sport, leaving a bright but fitful glare after them, may be noted 
Count Alfred D*Orsay — a man remarkable in many aspects ; mag- 
nificent in appearance, brilliant in conversation, and holding an 
unchallenged position as the recognised arbiter and dictator in all 
questions connected with dress, or where the delicate touching of 
matters within the region of taste came before him. To claim 
precedence in a department usually governed by tailors might be 
considered a somewhat common-place distinction; but D*Orsay 
made this study so entirely his own, and embellished it with so 
original a touch, that he never trenched <m the ridiculous in his 
handling of so delicate a subject as the rigging-out of nKin. 

Until he had just cleared the turning-point of life, at aboot forty, 
Alfred D'Orsay kept widiin bounds his figure and outline, but he 
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then became somewhat ponderous in figure, especially about his 
busty and decidedly beyond the legitimate demands of grace. I met 
D'Orsay at a shooting-party in 1846, when his *' get-up " — if indeed 
I dare thus to describe his dress in the shooting-field— deserves 
description. The Count wore Hessian boots, of patent French- 
leather ; fawn-coloured tights, of delicate cashmere ; the coat cut 
somewhat after the modern Norfolk-shirt pattern, then not invented, 
and made of Genoa velvet ; and a broad-brimmed silk hat, the rim 
at least five inches wide. The coat alone cost 24/. ; the hat was 
said to represent a mean '^ fiver." In making his way through a 
thick fence, D'Orsay had the misfortune to come across a \icious 
thorn, which made a big rent in his " unmentionables," and for the 
rest of the day, such as followed him were trying to repress their 
laughter, for the little accident completely spoilt the grand effect 
presented by the Count in the morning, and he himself afterwards 
said that his fate was to topple from ^^ le sublime '' to ^^ le ridicule/' 
between which his countrymen say there is but one step. He was 
a good shot, a good whist-player, a resolute challenger of the tables 
at Crockford's — ^with the usual result, — and on the Turf he would 
support his opinion freely when the spirit moved him in that direction. 
If in those times the definition of a strikingly-dressed man had been 
in use, as now, and called a ^^ masher," there is no doubt that 
D'Orsay might fairly have been the very king of " mashers,'* though 
he was as superior to the general run of present ^' mashers " as Land- 
seer's dog "Dignity" is to his companion *' Impudence." The 
common fate, when the attempt to make two count as four is prac- 
tised, brought D'Orsay to hopeless difficulties, and he had to leave 
England towards the year 1850, and he never returned to the land 
of his adoption afterwards. I paid a short visit to Paris in 1851, 
in the jovial company of Charles Dickens and John Leech, and we 
had the good fortune to receive D'Orsay at dinner at our hotel. He 
was just as smart as ever, and though at first rather depressed in 
spirits, he rallied completely, and his charm of manner made itself 
felt as strongly as in his days of prosperity, before we parted. He 
died in 1853, when about fifty-four, from some complication in his 
back, from which, if he had recovered, he would have been left a 
perfect cripple — a state less preferable I imagine, to him, than death. 
He had always firmly predicted the rise to power of his friend Prince 
Louis Napoleon, and I dined with him at Gore House on the ist 
of January, 1847, when the latter was received and treated exactly 
as a sovereign ; and I well remember noting in my diary that 
the conduct of D'Orsay was inexplicable, as I then thought Louis 
Napoleon, after his two inglorious failures in trying to mount the 
Imperial throne of France, had not the faintest chance of succeeding 
in a third attempt. Within fourteen months' time, however, it was 
shown I was wide indeed of the mark, and D'Orsay eminently 
right. The Emperor gave him a small place — I fancy it was called 
Directeur des Arts — lie held it but a short time. The famous 
dressing-case made for him by Messrs. Palmer and West, then of 
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St James's Street, which in size resembled a fair-sized portmanteau, 
and cost something fabulous, may now be seen, I believe, at Mr. 
West's in King Street, having found its way back to its maker when 
the Count disappeared from the front rank of the ^^ Rapids*' of the. 
day, submerged by his difficulties. D'Orsay was somewhat vivid in 
his language with his tradesmen when they did not execute his orders 
correctly, and on one occasion he found fault with Messrs. Palmer 
and West in so violent a manner that one of the partners remon- 
strated on being submitted to epithets barely decent ; to which the 
Count said: "Never mind. Palmer and West ; if you are Palmer, 

then d n West; if you are West, then d n Palmer I " to which 

explanation of course nothing could be said. I might continue my 
Recollections to a much more recent date, but it is better not to 
interfere with the doings of the present generation, however full the 
subject may be of interest. I therefore make my bow to the readers 
of ' Baily,' trusting they will extend their indulgence to my literary 
efforts. 

Pigeon Postscript. 

In the days I have dealt with. Pigeon-shooting was one of the 
most popular sports indulged in by the '* Upper Ten Thousand,** 
but not in the manner now practised. The Red Hguse was the 
only recognised place where the pigeon was trapped, but ladies never 
entered its enclosure, the ground being occupied by the ^^ gentlemen y* 
with a motley mixture of the '^ ring " class crowding round the 
shooters, and roaring out the price they would take on the bird or 
the gun, according to the estimated skill of the shooter. Lord 
Huntingfield was the recognised champion in Pigeon-shooting, and 
indeed in all shootings, but the late Frederick Craven, Ridley 
Colborne, and Lord Blandford, came within reasonable distance, of 
this redoubtable shot, though none of them could ^'hold him " in a 
match. Craven did challenge Lord HuntingBeld on one occasion, I 
think it was in 1 847, and three matches were shot : the first at 50 
pigeons, 5 traps, 25 yards' rise — which Lord H. won easily ; the 
second, 25 double shots, 18 yards' rise, 2 traps, which Lord H. also 
won, but only by one bird, and by the very last double shot ; thirdly, 
50 birds, 5 traps, and 21 yards' rise, which Craven won, hard held, 
but he lost the rubber. 1 witnessed Lord Huntingfield perform the 
remarkable feat of }L^\\iig forty-eight pigeons consecutively, shooting 
in various sweepstakes, and had not the shooting ended for the day, 
I believe he might have continued successfully for much more time ; 
the ring refused to take less than eight to one on the gun, and 
lost freely at that game. Lord Huntingfield was the quickest snappy 
shot I ever knew, his gun was always in work, and the doomed 
pigeon was frequently laid low a bare yard from the trap. A 
memorable match in Pigeon-shooting, and which gave a marked 
impetus to that sport, took place on the 21st June, 1845, between 
two sides, called the " Old-uns ** against the " Young-uns," and 
came off at the Red House — three a side, and the following weie 
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the representatives of the two sides : for the Old, Colonel the Hon. 
George Anson, aet. 47 ; George Bentinck, Esq., 41 ; and Lord 
Macdonald, 36. For the Young, Hon. Ridley Colborne, 30 ; Lord 
Huntingfield, 27 ; and the Marquis of Blandford, 23. The seniors, 
it will be seen, barely reached middle age, and the aggregate ages of 
the six only showed a difference of 44 years ; but in this case, as is 
frequently shown, youth was served, and the juniors irreverently 
pounded the seniors, winning easily. With the exception of the 
Bentinck score, which was of a very mean sort, I believe not show- 
ing more than half of the number as slain of the released birds, it 
may be interesting if I give the respective scores of the remaining 
five competitors : the conditions of the match being of the usu^ 
kind, 5 traps, 25 yards' rise, 50 pigeons to each gun. George 
Anson and Ridley Colborne (the two seniors of their sides), 42 of 
50; Huntingfield and Blandford 41 of 50; and Macdonald 39 of 50. 
The Bentinck total as aforesaid, with a veil drawn over it ! Mr. B. 
arrived late, did not like his reception, shot out of all form, and 
** mulled " the match, but in general he was a very fine shot, quite 
able to hold his own with any rival. I am not aware whether the 
match was for any money, certainly not for much, but the betting 
ruled at about 5 to 4 on the winners, and a mass of cash was betted 
on each shot. Of the distinguished six who handled the gim on this 
occasion, four, alas ! are no longer alive, the two survivors being 
Mr. George Bentinck and Lord Huntingfield, the latter, I am most 
pleased to say, in the full enjoyment of health and vigour, which 
cannot be said of the " failure " of the match, Mr. G. Bentinck. 
Any one, at that time, venturing to hazard an opinion that the 
Legislature would ever take so remarkable a step as to prohibit 
Pigeon-shooting would have been set down as a lunatic — ^yet the 
Act to that end is either passed, or is certain to be hatched at an 
early date. The system of " grandmotherly " interference, and fussy 
dabbling with the amusements of the masses, has reached its utmost 
limit, but the ''Tournament of the Dove," as the mashing of 
pigeons is sentimentally called, is certainly not practised quite as it 
might be, and it is not to be wondered at that that vtry difficult 
horse to control, " Public Opinion," should have settled the question, 
and put its foot on the slaying of pigeons. The late Mr. Heathcote, 
*' Old Pigeon Pie," as he was called, would have trembled with 
indignation in his very crust, if he knew of Mr. Anderson's Bill, 
and the majority supporting it. However, I was told by one of the 
best shots out, that the Clay Bird was rather more difficult to arrest 
in its curious flight than the original Blue Rock, and if this is so, the 
peppering of that which hath no feeling ought to be more popular 
than the firing of broadsides into a living thing. 

A short anecdote to end with : I was having a late breakfast at 
the White House, near the Red one, before taking part in the 
shootings of the afternoon, when I heard the firing of cannon : and 
was told on inquiry of the genial old landlord, that it was a Royal 
Salute in honour of the Death of His Majesty William the 
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Fourth!! Of course it also celebrated Her Majesty Queen 
Victoria's accession, but the placing the saddle on the dead horse 
was a quaint fancy. I believe the site of the dear old Red House 
is now a part of Battersea Park, or if not, is engulphed by that 
marvellous network of railways covering the district. Anyhow, 
none of the few who are now left that frequented the enclosure, 
could at this time mark the spot where it formerly stood and 
flourished. 
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A FEW more days and the legitimate season will have run its course. 
Play of some kind or other will continue until the month of Septem- 
ber is well on the wane ; but the chief fixtures by the time these lines 
see the light will, with one or two exceptions, have all been decided, 
and at least the higher class of cricket will be over until next year. 
Never, perhaps, certainly for many seasons, have cricketers had such 
good reason to regret the completion of another campaign. They 
would have been difficult to please indeed had there been any other ex- 
pression than one of universal satisfaction at the very favourable con- 
ditions under which the summer of 1883 has come to a close. In a 
few cases play may have been a little spoiled by rain, but on the 
whole the month just over has been the best that cricketers have 
known for many a year, and it is gratifying to be able to record that 
County Cricket has everywhere given rise to the greatest enthusiasm. 
Some carping critics of late have shown a tendency to foreshadow 
the decline of the Canterbury week, but the stem logic of facts 
proves the fallacy of their arguments, and this year, at least, there 
was an abundance of corroborative evidence to show that the annual 
gathering on the St. Lawrence Ground at Canterbury has rather 
increased than shown any decrease in its popularity. We were the 
first to urge the advisability of not only improving the quality of the 
later fixtures of the week, but also of maintaining a local colouring in 
the entire programme. We have seen no reason to alter that opinion, 
and we still think that it is in the interests of Kentish cricket that the 
County eleven should be represented in the two contests to which 
the play is now confined. This year from several causes the County 
was not seen to the best advantage, but there was no lack of interest 
in the cricket. Lord Harris was unfortunate in not being able to 
secure the best eleven the County could produce in either of the two 
matches. It was very unlucky that Mr. A. Penn, who would have 
been of great use in every department of the game, should have 
been unable to play owing to a strained knee, and his bowling was 
undoubtedly greatly missed. Mr. S. Christopherson, an old Up- 
pinghamian, whose fast delivery had been of great service to the 
County earlier in the season, was at the time away touring with the 
Uppingham Rovers, and the absence of these two amateurs weak- 
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ened Kent in the very point where it has of late years been most 
lacking in strength. As a consequence, in both the matches against 
the Marylebone Club and Ground, as well as Middlesex, the Kentish 
eleven fared badly, and oddly enough in each case the extent of 
their defeat was the same — won by nine wickets. The eleven which 
represented M.C.C., though Barnes and Sherwin were the only pro- 
fessionals, was a strong one all round, and with Messrs. W. G. 
Grace, A. G. Steel, H. Whitfeld, C. T. Studd, G. B. Studd, and 
R. A. H. Mitchell, there was a sufficiency of batting as well as 
bowling. The batsmen of whom most was expected on the Mary- 
lebone side were only partially successful, and it was chiefly to the 
last half of the eleven that they were indebted for their total of 295. 
Mr. W. G. Grace was unlucky enough to be caught without a run, 
and Messrs. ,C. T- Studd and Steel, as well as Barnes, were only 
responsible for eighteen runs each. The first five batsmen gave 
Kent little trouble, but Messrs. Whitfeld (74) and C. C. Clarke (63) 
made amends for the failure of their predecessors ; and after all the 
performance of the Marylebone eleven was a creditable one. With 
a fairly good batting side it was quite on the cards that Kent would 
make the 216 runs required to avert a follow on ; but unluckily for 
them, Lord Harris, who has been the mainstay of the eleven for 
several years now, was not able to get double figures in either 
innings, and the chances of the County were thereby greatly re- 
duced. I'he Hon. Ivo Bligh, Messrs. Tylecote and L. Wilson, as 
well as George Heai ne, all showed excellent cricket ; but the bowling 
of Messrs. Steel and C. T. Studd was too good for the majority of 
the eleven, and in the two innings their aggregate was only 358 — 
164 and 194. Mr. A. P. Lucas was not one of the Middlesex team 
which opposed Kent in the second fixture of the week, but other- 
wise the strength of the forces at Mr. I. D. Walker's disposal was 
represented, and, 'as was only to be expected, the eleven proved too 
powerful for Kent. Thanks to Lord Harris (79), and Hon. Ivo 
Bligh (42), the latter were able to make a very respectable total of 
210 ; and at the end of an innings, despite a brilliant score of 105 not 
out to Mr. C. T. Studd, Middlesex had only an advantage of 78 runs. 
When they went in a second time the Kentish eleven made such a 

food start that they were six runs on with only one wicket down. 
Jnfortunately for them. Lord Harris, after he had made 32, and was 
thoroughly well set, was obliged to leave to fulfil an engagement at 
the House of Lords, and his retirement had a very prejudicial effect 
on the prospects of his side. As a matter of fact, though 84 was up 
at one time for one wicket, the last batsmen collapsed so quickly 
that Lord Harris was not able to resume batting on the following 
morning, as he would by arrangement had the innings lasted, and the 
total only amounted to 1 18. Under these circumstances Middlesex 
had a very easy task when they went in a second time, and the 41 
runs wanted to win were obtained for the loss of only one batsman. 
Middlesex won easily, as already stated, but most of the credit of 
their success was due to Mr. C. T. Studd, who was not only credited 
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with a score of 105 not out, but in addition took ten Kentish 
wickets at an average cost of 12^ runs. The festivities incidental 
to the Canterbury week hardly come within the scope of this article, 
but there is every ground for the assertion that in every way — socially, 
financially, and in its principal aim, the display of good cricket — the 
Canterbury week of 1883 was quite as successful as the Kentish 
authorities had expected. 

The mention of Middlesex reminds one what an important part 
the eleven which represent that shire play in the cricket of the 
fourth and last month of the season. In its August fixtures 
Middlesex is able to place its full strength into the held, and the 
experience of the last few years has shown what an exceptionally 
fine eleven the full strength of Middlesex means. Mr. A. P. Lucas 
was unable to be present, but, with the Hon. Alfred Lyttelton, 
Messrs. I. D. Walker, A. J. Webbe, C. T. Studd, G. B. Studd, 
G. F. Vernon, and T. S. Pearson, there were at least seven who had 
at one time or other represented the Gentlemen against the Players ; 
and though Mr. A. W. Ridley might have been in the team, it could 
not well have been materially strengthened. As was only to be 
expected, with such an abundance of first-rate batting, the three 
last matches of the Middlesex season were productive of some very 
high scoring. The eleven, in turn, had to meet Gloucestershire at 
Clifton, Notts at Nottingham, and Yorkshire at Huddersfield ; 
but, despite that the first was a moral victory, not one of the three 
fixtures was decided. After the moderate form the Gloucestershire 
eleven had been showing during the season, the success of the 
Middlesex eleven seemed assured, and it was in reality only their 
own huge score which prevented their triumph. The Clifcon 
College ground four years ago was productive of some exceptional 
run-getting in this very match, but Middlesex last month even 
outdid their performance, and their total of 537 is, with one excep- 
tion, the 650 of the Surrey v, Hampshire at the Oval in May, the 
largest of the year in a County match. The Gloucestershire eleven 
suffered considerably from the want of an expert wicket-keeper, and, 
had they been well represented in this particular department, the 
Middlesex score might have been considerably reduced. But for 
shortcomings at the wicket, the greatest performance by two bats- 
men this season would not have been creditied to this match ; so 
that after all there was some reason for satisfaction in one of the 
particular weaknesses of the Gloucestershire out-cricket. Their 
bowling, with the one exception of Mr. Townsend, whose *Mobs** 
secured six wickets at a cost of 95 runs, was terribly punished, 
particularly that of Mr. W. G. Grace, whose one wicket realised 
154. The Hon. A. Lyttelton and Mr. I. D. Walker scored at a 
rate which we believe to be without a precedent in an importarit 
match — 226 runs in an hour and three-quarters — and during their 
partnership as many as 324 runs were made, 35 more than had ever 
been previously obtained by two batsmen in a contest of any im- 
portance, The Gloucestershire eleven hardly made a better show 
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with the bat than with the ball, and their dismissal for a total of 189 
was certainly a disappointment to their supporters, considering the 
amount of batting in the team. At one time the victory of 
Middlesex seemed to be a positive certainty. When the fifth wicket 
fell, in their second innings, 273 runs were still wanting to reach the 
total of Middlesex, and the end seemed to be close at hand. There 
was then no other hope but that of a draw ; but Mr. W. G. Grace 
and his cousin, Mr. W. R. Gilbert, played so steadily, with this 
possibility in view, that the finish grew very exciting. Mr. H. V. 
Page, the Oxonian, who was eleventh on the list, joined Mr. Fair- 
banks, while ten minutes still remained of time, and as these two 
batsmen remained together until the expiry of the prescribed period, 
the match was drawn. As Gloucestershire still wanted 1 14 runs 
to save the innings, their defeat, had the game been prolonged, was 
certain. In connection with this match several letters appeared in 
a daily sporting paper, imputing unsportsmanlike behaviour to Mr. 
W. G. Grace for not continuing the play until Middlesex had won. 
From a sentimental point of view such a procedure would have 
been quite the thing; but a long experience of cricket has shown 
us that sentiment has no influence whatever on the majority of 
players, and Mr. Grace was only acting as, we venture to think, 
the captains of most other County elevens would have done, had 
they been similarly placed. Cricket is played under certain recog- 
nised conditions, and to alter these to suit particular cases is to 
introduce an element into its conduct which is only calculated to 
perplex and create misunderstandings. As far as we have seen, 
a code of sentiment would be repudiated by the great majority of 
even amateur cricketers. 

In their next match, singularly enough, time in all probability 
saved the Middlesex eleven themselves from a reverse. At least the . 
score at the close of their return match with Notts at Nottingham 
was altogether in ^vour of the home team, and the prolongation ot 
the game would, there is every reason for believing, have enabled 
Notts to claim a well-earned victory. As was only to be expected 
from the strength of the two elevens, the match was productive of 
some fine cricket as well as of some high scoring. The Nottingham 
eleven, who won the toss, seemed likely to make an unusually high 
total ; but though 254 runs had been got on the retirement of the 
fourth batsman, the innings did not reach three hundred, and the last 
six wickets only increased the total by 34 runs. At the end of an 
iimings Middlesex were in a minority of 64, but they fared badly 
when they went in a second time, and, according to appearances, it 
was mainly the steady play of Mr. C. T. Studd, who was not out with 
34, that saved them when there was an outside chance of a defeat. 
In their two innings the Nottingham eleven were able to realise an 
aggregate of 542 runs, but for this respectable show they were mainly 
indebted to the fine play of two men, Barnes and Flowers. These 
professionals have more than once during their career been of the 
greatest 8er\'ice to their county, but they have never shown better 
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cricket or done a better performance than on this occasion, and it is 
quite open to question whether their achievement has ever been 
equalled in a County match. The stand made on two occasions last 
year at the Oval, in each of which Barnes was one of the actors, 
will still be remembered. His memorable partnerships, first with 
Shrewsbury for Surrey v, Notts, and a little later with Maurice Read 
for the Players of England against the Australians, will not soon be 
forgotten. His cricket this season has been unusually brilliant, par- 
ticularly in recent matches, and on this occasion with Flowers he 
achieved a double feat which, as already stated, we believe to be 
without a parallel. In the first innings the pair, while they were 
together, added 122 runs to the Nottingham score, and in the second 
their partnership realised no less than 134. When the stumps were 
finally drawn at the close of the third day, the Middlesex eleven were 
left with 243 runs to win and only four wickets to fall 5 so that the 
presumption was all in favour of a victory for Notts. The last 
match of the Middlesex season was against Yorkshire, and as the St. 
John's Ground at Huddersfield, where it was decided, is all in favour 
of run-getting, the expectations of high scoring were fully realised. 
In this case the game was finally left in a most interesting condition, 
and it was really at the close anybody's match. Had time allowed of 
the completion of four innings the aggregate must have exceeded a 
thousand, and as it was, when the stumps were ultimately drawn, 983 
runs had been totalled for thirty-four wickets, an average of close 
on 29 runs. The Hon. Alfred Lyttelton and Mr. I. D. Walker, 
whose batting was decidedly the great feature of the August 
cricket of the Middlesex team, were again the principal scorers ; but 
particular mention should also be made of the excellent cricket 
shown in this match by Mr. T. Greatorex, who played so well for 
Harrow against Eton this year at Lord's ; and, considering that this 
was only his second appearance in a County match, his scores of 41 
and 44 not out, are deserving of the highest credit. When the game 
finished Yorkshire wanted 1 14 runs to win, with six wickets still to 
fall, and with Hall and Mr. Lumb well set there was no reason why 
the number should not have been got. 

Although the Surrey eleven have been singularly unfortunate in 
losing the services of their best bowler, Jones, throughout the season, 
the improvement in their all-round play has been one of the most 
noticeable features of this season's County cricket. Since their defeat 
at Holbeck by Yorkshire on the 24th of July, it is worthy of note 
that they have not experienced one reverse, and at the time these 
lines are written they can claim that they have not been beaten by 
a County on the Oval during the present summer. They were fortu- 
nate in a great measure when they met Notts on the August Bank 
Holiday on their own ground, and in all probability the rain on the 
third day saved them from defeat, though on the batting-form they 
have shown in recent matches there was quite an outside chance 
that thev might have been able to make a drawn game of it. At the 
end of the second day the Surrey eleven wanted 141 runs to save the 
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innings with all ten wickets to fall, and, as the ground was in splendid 
condition, it was quite possible that they might have outdone their 
first score and put in a sufficient balance to prevent the attainment 
of an absolute victory by Notts. As it was, play was only able to be 
carried on between the showers on the third day, and the second 
record of Surrey showed 1 12 for the loss of three batsmen, with 57 
still wanted to save the innings and seven wickets to fall. An easy 
victory over Leicestershire in the return match at the Oval, with ten 
wickets to spare, compensated the eleven for their previous defeat at 
the hands of the County by seven runs j and the end of the same 
week found them in possession of a second success over Somerset- 
shire at Taunton, though they had not much in hand in this last 
match, and had mainly to thank the unusually effective bowling of 
Barratt and the brilliant batting of Mr. W. W . Read for their win. 
Their victory over Gloucestershire at Cheltenham was the more 
noteworthy as, unless we are mistaken, this is the first year in which 
they have defeated that County twice. The Gloucestershire eleven 
were decidedly strong in batting, but their bowling was even weaker 
than that of Surrey, and the latter were able to claim an easier win 
than in the previous match at the Oval, having this time a majority 
of nine wickets. Surrey, though they won the toss, did not begin in 
a very auspicious way, and the last few wickets — as they have done 
several times this season — were of the greatest assistance, Mr. Roller 
and Abel showing some of the best cricket of the innings. A few 
years ago Gloucestershire would have thought a total of 261 was a 
very light task, and their dismissal at Cheltenham last month for 
such a small score as 109 was an agreeable surprise. Their batting 
was the more disappointing in that fifty of this sum came from one 
of the eleven, Mr. H. V. Page of Oxford University, and the poor 
show of the rest can only be attributable to the puzzling character 
of Barratt's bowling, which proved to be very effective. At one time it 
looked as if Surrey would not have to go in a second time, but Glouces- 
tershire put them in with twenty to get to win, and after two catches 
had been missed the requisite number were got for the loss of one 
wicket. Special interest was taken in the second match of the 
season with Lancashire, and for two reasons. In the first place the 
Surrey team had not been beaten at the Oval in a County match 
during this summer, and there was also, no doubr, some curiosity as 
to the effect the continued agitation about Crossland's delivery would 
have on the excitable crowd which frequents the Surrey ground. 
Last year there was an unpleasant demonstration, and as the feeling 
of hostility to Crossland's action had been fanned by letters in a 
leading sporting paper just previous to the match, there was every 
reason for fearing a similar disturbance. We have no sympathy of 
any kind with the ring which apparently leads the Surrey faction 
at the Oval, but it is difficult to see any forcible means of checking 
this unpleasant school of dissent, and it would be of interest to many 
to know conclusively what action, if any, could be taken to moderate 
the outbursts of over-demonstrative spectators at a cricket-match. 
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The play itself was in some respects peculiar. The Surrey 
bowling was hardly of a kind to give any one the idea of being very 
dangerous to such batsmen as were included in the Lancashire eleven, 
despite the absence of Messrs. A. G. and D. Q. Steel, especially on 
a good wicket. On losing the toss the Surrey eleven no doubt 
prepared for a long outing, but the result was a great surprise, and 
in an hour and twenty minutes Mr. Horner and Barratt had dis- 
missed the whole eleven for a total of 75. So far things looked 
much in favour of Surrey, but when their turn came to bat, as in 
the two previous seasons at the Oval, they made a poor show against 
Crossland's fast ^^ yorkers," and but for the steady batting of Abel 
at the close, and the free hitting of Mr. Horner, they would not 
have been able to head the Lancashire total by seven runs. The 
continuance of the game was apparently all in favour of the 
Lancashire team, and Mr. Taylor and Barlow, who opened their 
second innings, gave the Surrey bowlers more trouble than they 
have had for some time. Unfortunately, Mr. Roller, while batting, 
had his hand injured so badly that he was unable to field, and his 
bowling was much missed. Better cricket than was shown by Mr. 
Taylor and Barlow in Lancashire's second innings has not been seen 
this summer, and as far as we could see there was only one sem- 
blance of a chance during their partnership. Mr. Taylor was not 
out until 123 runs had been got, but Barlow's was the last wicket, 
and he was unfortunate in being caught at short slip when he 
appeared certain of carrying his bat through the innings. Surrey 
had a heavy task before them when they went in with 234 to win, 
and with seven wickets down for 122 their chances seemed almost 
hopeless. When Mr. Key joined Mr. Roller 112 runs were still 
wanted to win with only three wickets to fall, and considering that 
the latter was batting under the great disadvantage of his right wrist 
badly bruised, few could have hoped for a Surrey victory. Mr. 
Key, who had not previously been very successful for the county, 
this time played plucky as well as good cricket, and at the end of 
the second day 56 of the 112 had been safely got Even then the 
odds seemed to be all in favour of Lancashire, but on Saturday last 
the two amateurs played up again so well that they remained at the 
wicket until the finish, and Surrey gained a most creditable victory 
with three wickets to spare. 

Only a few days before the Lancashire eleven, who at one time 
bade fair to make a very bold bid for the county Championship of the 
year, had also been defeated by Kent at Gravesend, and that, too, 
under circumstances that hardly admitted of any extenuation. The 
ground was hard, and apparently in favour of scoring, but thai: there 
was something prejudicial to the bat was shown by the fact that the 
highest of the four completed innings only amounted to 118, and 
that the Lancashire eleven in neither attempt were able to realise a 
total of three figures. The Kentish fielding was excellent all round, 
and Wootton's bowling was far above the average. Still, under any 
circumstances, it is difficult to understand how an eleven fairly 
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strong in batting as that of Lancashire, could have been dismissed 
twice for such small sums. Kent won with, only 21 runs to spare, 
and their victory was in every sense a creditable one. How much 
of its success was due to Wootton's bowling may be gathered from 
his figures, and altogether in the match he was credited with thirteen 
wiclGets at a cost of only 84 runs. Kent's success over Lancashire 
was the more unexpected after the decisive reverse its eleven had 
sustained at the hands of Yorkshire on the same ground only a few 
days before. The chief incident of this match was the fine batting 
of £. Lockwood ; and his score of 208, the highest of the season in 
a County fixture, was the more noteworthy from the fact that he 
had apparently this summer lost very much of his old power of 
batting. It is fifteen years, too, since Lockwood first made his mark 
in County cricket, and altogether his performance was unique. But 
for Lord Harris the Kentish eleven would have made a very poor 
show with the bat, and as it was their display all round was only 
moderate. In the first innings the last seven wickets only added 18 
runs, and Lord Harris, who went in first and carried out his bat, 
was responsible for 80 out of a total of 148. In the second he also 
secured more than one-half of the aggregate of 150, but there was 
no one again to lend him any real assistance, and, despite the brilliant 
batting of their Captain, the Kentish eleven were decisively de- 
feated by no less than an innings and 94 runs. Sussex fared little 
better when, a few days later, their turn came to meet the Yorkshire 
eleven for the second match of the season. They had, as will be 
remembered, proved rather unexpectedly victorious in the previous 
encounter at Sheffield by only three runs, but the Yorkshiremen 
succeeded in thoroughly avenging their defeat in the second contest 
at Brighton. Sussex made a fairly good commencement with a score 
of 174, but their bowling was not of a quality likely to dismiss such 
a batting eleven as that of Yorkshire for anything but a large total, 
and though the commencement of their innings was not very pro- 
pitious, thanks chiefly to the defensive cricket shown by Hall, the 
Northern eleven were able to claim an advantage of 157 runs at 
the close of the first hands. It was mainly a stand of Hail and the 
Hon. M. B. Hawke which turned the tide against Sussex, and the 
former has rarely achieved a better performance than on this occasion 
when he went in first and carried his bat through the innings for 
124 out of a total of 331. During the last few years the Sussex 
eleven have gained a rather unenviable notoriety for failure when an 
effort has been required, and on this occasion their batting, when 
they went in a second time, was not of a very resolute kind. The 
task set them of making 157 runs to save a defeat in an innings was 
not a very difficult one, but they were in no way equal to it, and as 
they were not able to realise more than 105, they were beaten very 
easily by an innings and 52 runs, a very difiFerent result to that which 
attended their efforts in the first engagement of the season at Shef- 
field. The victory obtained by the Lancashire eleven over Notts at 
Nottingham, early in the season, had provoked great difference of 
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opinion as to the respective merits of the two shires, and as this was 
the only reverse suffered by the Nottinghamshire eleven during the 
season, their supporters persisted in regarding it as something of a 
fluke. The cricket shown by both Notts and Lancashire throughout 
the summer had been so reliable that unusual interest was attached 
to their second contest of the year, and hence there was a very large 
attendance at Old TrafFord to witness the game. On this occa- 
sion Lancashire had taken the precaution to impress both the 
brothers Steel — D. Q. and A. G. — into their service, and, as events 
proved, they were a valuable acquisition. The Nottingham eleven 
were fortunate in being able to win the toss, but their batting was 
in no way so successful as might have been expected, and their 
dismissal for a score of I lO bespeaks the excellence of the opposite 
bowling. The presence of the two brothers Steel, as before men- 
tioned, of course materially added to the strength of the Lancashire 
eleven, and the very fine cricket shown by the elder, D. Q., makes 
his absence from first-class cricket a matter for the greater regret. As 
it was, it was mainly the stand of those two batsmen which gave the 
game a healthy appearance for Lancashire, and though there was not 
very much to the discredit of Notts when the match was drawn, it is 
equally certain that there was nothing in their favour. A curious inci- 
dent occurred while Mr. D. Q. Steel was batting, which from the rarity 
of its occurrence deserves mention. Sherwin appealed for a catch at 
the wicket, and, the bail falling ofF simultaneousljr, another inquiry was 
made as to whether the batsman was bowled. Inhere seems to be little 
doubt that the ball removed one of the bails, but neither of the umpires, 
Rowbotham and Panter, could decide the cause of its removal, and 
the batsman continued his innings. The Nottinghamshire eleven, 
who have proved themselves to be the best all-round County eleven 
of the year, would in all probability have added another victory at 
the end of the Cheltenham week, when they had decidedly much 
the best of a drawn game with Gloucestershire. The bowling of 
the team commanded by Mr. W. G. Grace has this season shown 
itself to be weaker than ever, and with the amount of batting at the 
disposal of the Nottingham Captain it was only to be expected that 
they would make a very long score. Considering everything, 
Gloucestershire indeed did well to get rid of their opponents for 276, 
and in a large majority of cases we believe the Nottinghamshire 
eleven would not have been dismissed so cheaply. At one time it 
seemed as if this total would be beyond the reach of Gloucestershire, 
and it was only some plucky and good cricket by Messrs. H. V, 
Page, the bowler of this year's Oxford University eleven, and W. 
O. Vizard, the Clifton College Captain of 1881, which enabled them 
to make a creditable show. When the latter, who was the tenth 
in the order of going in, joined Mr. Page, the chances of Gloucester- 
shire averting a follow-on appeared to be very remote, but the two 
young amateurs played some of the very best cricket that has been 
seen in a County match this vear ; and while thev were together as 
many as 1 59 runs were addea to the score. Mr. Page, it will be 
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remembered, batted in very promising style for Oxford in the Inter- 
University match at Lord's this year, and his subsequent performances 
have tended to show that his form on that occasion was not such 
a fluke as many were inclined to believe. It was entirely due to 
the determined play of these two batsmen named that Gloucestershire 
was able to get within sixty runs of their opponents' score, and their 
success in saving the follow-on saved them in all probability from a 
defeat. When Notts went in a second time they scored more freely 
from the weak bowling of Gloucestershire than in their first innings, 
and Selby, who just completed his hundred^ Gunn and Flowers, all 
hit very freely. When the game was ultimately drawn, Notts were 
392 runs to the good with four wickets still to fall, so that the draw 
was much in their favour. 
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The past month has been a severely busy one for racing jacbts of all sizes 
and rigs, and those owners who chose to avail themselves of the opportu- 
nities presented to them, might, by judiciously arranging their movements, 
take part in a match about three or four times a week. Some of the most 
indefatigable division have assisted at an innumerable succession of regattas 
along the South Coast, and several will experience difficulty in remembering 
of how many trophies in cash or metal they have become possessors daring 
the last few weeks. Nevertheless, in running over recent events, it is almost 
aggravating to note the quasi-monotony which has attended the most coveted 
results, the same names cropping up as winners again and again, with but 
the slightest variation, — ^a lucky fluke of wind on a breezeless day, or on the 
other hand a mishap, such as the ''giving out*' of a rope, the snapping of a 
spar at a critical moment, or, may be, just a touch on ground which had 
recently and unaccountably silted up, combining to alleviate the otherwise 
inevitable sameness which must usually attend yacht-matches between com- 
petitors whose calibre is known to an ounce or a half minute. Perhaps the 
most interesting feature of recent yacht-matches is the increased and 
increasing attention given to Corinthian races, and some of the south- 
country clubs have done well in giving extreme prominence to these events, 
^hich tend more than anything to promote amongst owners and their friends 
a real acquaintance with the capabilities of vessels aboard which they have 
been too long merely drone bees, contented to act as shifting ballast, and 
leckoning themselves possessed of a more than average share of merit, if 
implicitly obedient to the orders of the sailing-master. Of course there are 
numerous amateurs, and these mostly to be found on craft of compara- 
tively small tonnage, who can afford no meagre help to the professional crew, 
and on emergencies render the hands valuable assistauce. Such are the 
fellows genuinely fond of sailing and yachting ; their importance becomes, 
with each recurring season, more marked, and rightly so ; for although, as on 
the turf, an owner*8 friend seldom aspires to rauk as the equal of Ford ham 
Archer, or Cannon, so in seamanship, while few would have the temerity to 
class themselves as on a par with Diaper, O'Neill, or any of the crack captains 
of our crackest vessels, in both branches of sport amateurs from time to 
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time prove themselyes no mean rivala of first-class professionals, and it is 
well for the interest of all sports that similar results should occur. 

The days preceding the time-honoured meetings at Cowes and Ryde are 
nowadays fully occupied. The Boyal Western had a goodish muster at 
Plymouth, Samoena (Mr. Jameson), Marjorie (Mr. Coats), and Loma (Mr. 
Morley), going for the big match, while the whole of the irrepressible qniu- 
tette, Annasona (Mr. Collins), May (Mr. Stewart), Silver Star (Mr. Connor), 
Sleuthhound (Marquis of Ailsa), and Tara (Mr. 1'aylor), started in the second 
class. Amongst the former, the cutters had it all to themselves, Lorna 
falling astern pretty early in the day, though the weather seemed suited for 
her, with a south-westerly breeze of medium strength. Samosna took the 
first prize, and of the forties, Annasona, Tara, and May had the match 
between themselves, and secured prizes in the order named. Amethea beat 
Freda, but the tables were turned next day, when Samoena again won from 
Marjorie in dull damp weather, and almost a calm. Matters were changed 
amongst the forties, and, after a very tedious crawl, Silver Star and Tara 
gained the prizes. At Swanage, the Isle of Purbeck Club had a match in 
which three forties and the regulation couple of twenties were entered, but 
Freda did not go. Amethea held her own fairly in a nice S.W. wind ; but as 
the day drew on, Annasona, May, and Tara naturally left her further astern^ 
and the two first won the prizes. Samoena beat Marjorie again in the Royal 
Southampton duh Match, which came off on a wretched day with too much 
rain and not enough wind. All the five forties were entered in their match, 
but the Sleuthhound did not turn up, and Annasona went ashore, while 
May's crosstrees struck work when she was leading, so the issue was left to 
Silver Star and Tara, which took the moneys. Buttercup being the only 
entry in her class, Mr. Hewett agreed to Ulidia (Mr. Corry) starting by 
arrangement, and the post-entry managed to win, getting a lucky slant and 
afterwards increasing her advantage until she finished over five minutes 
ahead. The following day the authorities got up another '* forty *' match, 
but were again very unlucky in their weather, mist and calm predominating 
until late in the day. For the yawl race there were but two entries, and 
Neptune (Mr. W. Lloyd), beat Mr. Craig's Coralie easily. All the forties, 
except Sleuthhound, went, and May looked all over a winner until she got 
hard aground and was out of it. Annasona and Tara now weathered Silver 
Star, which had been a good second all day, and secured the prizes. Mr. 
Cawse had bad luck, as Amethea ran aground off Netley just as May did, 
besides having a man overboard, though he was got on deck again without 
delaying the vessel. Freda accordingly took the prize. Next day con- 
ditions were altered, as it blew half a gale ; history repeated itself, however, 
in Amethea's getting ashore again, though this time only for a couple of 
minutes, but enough to give Freda, which had already much the best of the 
start) a lead, which she never lost. The chief event of the next day was an 
all-rig match, in cruising trim, for non-winners of £20 since January 1880. 
Wenonah took the yawls prize, and the old Glance, once a vessel of note, that 
for the one-stickers. The last day was favoured with capital weather, and 
an all-rig match proved another benefit for Samoena, neither Marjorie, nor 
the cracks of their rigs, Miranda and Lorna, having a chance with her. The 
forties had another opportunity of fighting their battle under very favourable 
circumstances, but wondrous to say, only three started. May winning easily 
from Silver Star. 

The Squadron's doings commenced as usual with Her Mi^est^'s dtp, for^ 
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which there was the unusual spectacle of half-a-dozen big schoonera com- 
peting—to wit— Aline (H.R.H. the Prince of Wales), Cetonia (Mr. Guinness), 
Corinne (Mr. Wood), Enchantress (General Williams), Shark (Duke of 
Rutland), and Waterwitoh (Mr. Baring). These giants would doubtless have 
made a good match of it amongst themselves ; but unfortunately for the 
schooners, there was a seventh entry, one Sleuthhound, a cutter of (by 
comparison) the meanest proportions, and no dining accommodation worth 
mentioning. The day just suited her, and, before long, all that need be said 
of the affair is, that there was only one in it, and that one the cutter. 
Next day the schooner match round the Island was but poorly supported, 
Enchantress, Waterwitch, and Miranda (Mr. Lampson), being the only repre- 
sentatives, Cetonia, the other entry, declining the race, which promised to 
be a dusting one, as the previous day's mild weather was succeeded by a 
strong wind, W.S.W., with a prospect of intermittent rain. Miranda made 
a perfect start, but before long the big ship led the way, followed by 
Waterwitch, Miranda last. Later in the day. Enchantress had bad luck, 
and the others hopelessly heading her, she gave up, leaving Waterwitch 
and Miranda making a fine race of it, until the latter's bowsprit snapped 
and she had to shorten sail, leaving Waterwitch to win at her leisure. 
Cutters and yawls had a fine entry with Samoena, Marjorie, and all the 
forties except May, while Loma, Arethusa, and Neptune represented the 
^ dandy" dass. ^moena had, of course, to give time to all the fleet, and 
though first home, could not get far enough away from Marjorie, which won 
the chief prize, Loma taking the other. This was a very fast bit of sailing, 
and reckoned best time ever made (4 h. 24 m. 15 s.) over the Queen's Cup 
course. Next day the weather toned down a trifle, though it was still 
squally, and from one cause and another a lot of the entries for the Town 
Cup <^d not go. Miranda was hors de comhat, another big schooner, Cetonia, 
declined the entertainment, and Silver Star followed her example, so the 
field consisted of Enchantress and five cutters, Samoena, Marjorie, Annasona, 
May, and Tara. Annasona's mast went when she was doing fairly well, 
Enchantress fell away after making a poor start, and Marjorie looked like 
saving her time firom Samoena, which, however, she finally failed to do, by 
some half dozen seconds, a close enough thing for a fifty-mile course. So 
Samoena added the Town Cup to her numerous achievements, and repeated 
the performance the following day, when'Marjorie and Neptune opposed her 
for the prize given by the Prince of Wales and the Marquis of Londonderry, 
of which more anon. In euch company Neptune had but a slender chance, 
and in spite of continued heavy squalls, a state of things which used not to 
be considered Samoena's " fort," as Artemus Ward had it, she made splendid' 
weather, and did better with Marjorie than the day before, winning from Mr. 
Coats's crack with nearly three minutes to spare. The King of the Nether- 
lands' Cup, value £300, gave rise to a lot of unpleasant feeling, as the match 
was generally considered to be an open affair, and with this idea sundry 
entries were made, which were eventually declared ineligible, the donor, 
when finally appealed to, stating that it was to be confined to the Squadron, 
of which his Majesty is a member of many years' standing. Who is to blame 
for the misunderstanding has not transpired ; but the state of affairs was 
certainly a grievance to those owners who have not the entree of Cowes 
Castle. The Prince of Wales, as Commodore, and the Marquis of London- 
derry, as Vice-Commodore, of the RY.S., however, came to the rescue, and 
jointly offered^ a prize for those debarred from the Netherlands Cup, dis- 
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playing their accastomed good feeling and liberality, the match just noticed 
being the result. The King's Cup produced a match in 'which Sleuthhound 
again distinguished herself ; the conditions of weather were widely different, 
and the big schooners this time had something Hke a look in, though with 
Sleuthhound out of the way the yawl Loma would have carried off the 
trophy. Cetonia, Waterwitch, Aline, and Corinne started, but the Prince's 
ship got in irons and lost some few minutes, while the rest of the fleet were 
racing away in a tearing breeze. Cetonia led throughout, and as the weather 
improved after midday, reefe were shaken out, and more canvas hoisted. 
Aline's mainsail came down« the peak-halyard giving way, and Corinne, after 
doing well for some time, gave up when pursuit became utterly hopeless. 
This left Cetonia, Waterwitch, Loma and Sleuthhound to finish in this order, 
and, as already stated, the Marquis of Ailsa took the prize, the most valuable 
which has been offered for some time. That a keen yachtsman like the 
Marquis should become possessor of such a gift is satisfactory from a racing 
point of view ; but the big schooner division are probably somewhat sore at 
a couple of trophies like the Queen's Cup going to a forty in one week. 
Big ships are a distinct ornament and advantage to the yachting world, and 
it is sincerely to be hoped that the time is distant when vessels of the 
Enchantress, Ahne, Shark, and Cetonia class will be found at the head- 
quarters of yachting ; but as far as racing goes, what with the uncertainty of 
the wind holding true, time allowances, and a large draught, they are found 
more often than not at a disadvantage with smaller and handier vessels. 
Altogether the Squadron week proved a decided success, and can compare 
satisfactorily with the most brilliant of its predecessors. 

The Eoyal London Yacht Club's enterprise in advancing their outposts 
from the Thames to Cowes may now be reckoned an assured success, and, 
with an excellent club-house, their members have every opportunity of 
enjoying themselves during the Squadron week, as well as assisting at the 
sport provided by their own executive. This year their opening event for 
all rigs under eighty tons was to be sailed under the alternative sail area 
scale, over a fifty-mile course, and the table showed a marked discrepancy 
with the Y.R.A. figures, especially in the case of a modem forty like Sleuth- 
hound, which under the sail area rule, had to count as fifty-three tons. She 
was at far the greatest disadvantage, on paper, but the accuracy of the scale 
may be said to be somewhat evidenced by the result, which was, Sleuth- 
hound home in a nice westerly wind a quarter of an hour ahead of Neptune 
and Arethusa, both yawls, which took the other prizes. According to the 
sail area scale, Arethusa's tonnage was the same as Sleuthhound*s, but she 
received over five minutes' allowance for the difference of rig, while Neptune, 
rated at fifty-K>ne, had for the same reason nearly six-and-a-half minutes to 
take. It may be fairly stated that there was nothing amongst the entries 
likely to test Sleuthhound 's capabilities, whatever scale be adopted, and 
more extended trial may well be made before pronouncing much of an 
opinion on the merits of the notion. The aU-rig match had a fine repre- 
sentative, though not a numerous, entry, only four vessels going, but as these 
were Miranda, Samoana and Marjorie, Arethusa, quality compensated for 
lack of quantity. The day was not breezy enough for a good race, and the 
crack cutter, after showing the way, seemed to lose the wind, and at one 
time fell astern of both the schooner and Marjorie. She regained second 
place, however, but could not lead out for enough to save Marjorie's time 
for the minor prize, while Miranda, which has been having a poor time 
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lately, took the chief honours. It was a funny commentary on changed 
times that the B.Y.S. should lend the sanction of their name to a match 
between steam-yachts. The match was certainly a sailing match, but, 
remembering that the possession of a "tea-kettle" at one time involved 
expulsion from tho leading club, it is curious to notice the whirligig of fate. 
Mrs. Gerard Leigh's Chazahe, Lord Wolverton's Palatine, and Mr. A. Brassey's 
Czarina were matched to sail round the Island. This was subsequently 
altered to the Queen's course, and the two C's made a very pretty race, 
Palatine never appearing dangerous. The breeze was very fieJse and iinky, 
and Chazalie, which led nearly all day, was finally passed by Czarina, which 
catching more of the lucky puffs, managed to get home fifty seconds ahead, 
though Chazalie, being in receipt of over two minutes' allowance, was declared 
winner. With the tremoDdous development which steam yachting bas 
recently received, next season may be expected to witness a succession of 
similar events, but a better wind must be hoped for if they are to become 
at all attractive or exciting. The Royal Southern's programme consisted 
mainly of a contest with the five forties, Annasona sporting her new mast. 
Tara was, however, the heroine of the day, leading right through and 
winning handsomely from May and Annasona, while Ulidia scored again off 
Buttercup. 

The Boyal Victoria Yacht Club's doings opened with another of the ^ve 
forties' contests, and, thanks to a stout breeze, the match was a fine one. 
Annasona atoned for her enforced absence from some recent matches by 
winning handsomely to-day, though all the lot made very good weather of it. 
The other classes were equally hotly contested, the monotony of the Freda- 
Amethea riunion being varied by the presence of an eighteen-tonner, 
Penelope, owned by Admiral Byng. Freda beat Amethia in spite of her 
jib-purchase giving out^ and Ulidia again disposed of the natty little Butter- 
cup, after a rare dusting for such small craft. The next day's weather was 
much of a muchness, and Samcena again did big things in the Town Purse 
match, leaving Miranda astern all day. Marjorie held her own for a long 
time, but her jib-traveller breaking settled her chance of bustling up 
Samoena. Much the same thing happened next day, when a specimen of 
each rig went, with a wind slightly moderated. Samcsna, however, had 
always a bit in hand, Miranda taking second honours, and Neptune, the 
representative of the yawls, being astern all day. The Commodore's prize 
was favoured with a trifle easier weather, and a special scale against winners 
of £200 and £300 rendered the time allowance scale almost a handicap. The 
policy in such conditions is more than doubtful, but, as an occasional 
experiment, it can be open to little objection. A good lot were entered, 
including Marjorie, Miranda, and Annasona, and the leaders arriving in this 
order, it was found that Mr. Femie's Phryne had won, while Annasona and 
Miranda took the minor prizes. The conditions were somewhat complicated, 
and a different complexion might fairly be given to some of the stipulations. 
The Eoyal Albert Club's proceedings opened very unfavourably ; despite a 
good entry, consisting of Miranda, Samcena, Marjorie and Neptune, the 
match proved but a poor affair from the paltriness of the wind, which 
reduced matters to a veritable question of luck. Marjorie and Sammna in 
turns occupied the van of the tortoise fleet, but near home, after kedges had 
been in constant requisition, Father Neptune played further pranks, and 
gave his namesake, in racing parlance, a rank outsider, the race. The forties 
did rather better in the bafiUng winds, getting over the course in some foi-ty 
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minates less time ; but theirs, too, was a very unsatisfactory race, of which 
Tara had generally the best until near the finish, when May, by a lucky 
chance, drifted to the f^nt and took the honours from her four rivals. The 
next day's match was pretty nearly a replica, May again winning the race, 
which very sensibly was closed at the half distance, once round. Ulidia 
again beat Buttercup, and a quasi-Corinthian match for cruisers, steered by 
amateurs, fell to an ex-racer, Vanessa, not so long ago a tower of strength 
amongst the twenties. The Solent Yacht Club was rather more fortunate 
as to weather at the commencement. Wind, however, failed utterly during 
the afternoon, and after most tedious delays the match ended, after one in 
the morning, in the victory of Tara, Silver Star and Sleuthhound following at 
very respectful intervals. The Portsmouth Corinthians arranged an extra 
match, in which three forties, Tara, Silver Star and Annasona took part, 
finishing in this order, while a handicap match fell to Mr. Brydges Webb's 
Challenge, sailed, as usual, admirably. The south-west and west coast 
regattas are still in futuro, with tempting programmes for all classes, and 
owners are likely to have their hands full for some time to come. 

The Hanlan-Boss match seems to have been, like a large percentage of 
similar events over there, very little more than a sort of gate-money exhi- 
bition, at which, as the late Mr. Qraves of Chelsea used to remark, anent all 
professional races, with aggravating persistency, ''Mr. Barney was there." 
To adopt more modem euphuism, Mr. Arrangement seems to have arrived 
on the spot a la bonne heure, else why should the champion go out of his 
way to present the New Brunswicker with a third of the added money, 
which amounted altogether to £400 ? Half a loaf is popularly considered 
better than no bread, so, if the unsurpassable one cannot persuade Wallace 
to row him on the absolute square, he must perforce, in the interests of 
L. S. D., or rather dollars (the typographical equii^ent of which the 
compositor may, perhaps, not have at his fingers' ends), agree to a mere 
exhibition of sculling, with the important proviso that he, the inimitable 
£. H., is to pouch the greater share of the takings. 

Provincial regattas have been plentiful enough, but few afforded attractions 
adequate to dnw many of the season's cracks from their self-imposed and 
somewhat premature retirement. It is, perhaps, as well for the local 
prestige of local sweUs, that matters remain in statu quo, and that the ail-but 
best men of the coun^ are either unable or unwilling to exploit the country 
circuits, else the destination of the amateur sculls and pair-oars (most of 
which are advertised as without any restriction as to previous winnings) 
would not be, as modem verbiage hath it, ''far to seek." It is, and we 
think wrongly, reckoned infra dig, for the Wingfield or Diamond winnenr 
to enter in regattas, excepting, perhaps, the Metropolitan, where Henley 
competitors are wont to "fight their battles o'er again," and occasionally 
with different results ; but £uicy how the board would be swept were Grove 
or Farrell to appear in the lists at country gatherings, and, to intensify the 
discomfiture of the aborigines, had combined as a pair at some of the 
meetings about the country. Of course, on paper, '< delighted to see you,** 
would be the character of the phrase on the tips of all uncooked tongues, 
although, soUo voce, such expressions as pot-hunting might come within range 
of ears cursed with exceptional susceptibility. The fact is, with most 
provincial, as with nearly all international affairs, the promoters are de- 
lighted to receive entries from afar ; these enhance the prestige of the re- 
union, and serve to get their names up in sporting circles, but when the 
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time for distributing prizes arrives, it must be lustre attaching to an ex- 
ceptionally big name that will suffice to condone the crime of conyeying a 
valuable prize beyond the limits of, at farthest, a neighbouring county. If 
the Committee of the X Y Z regattas could get Lowndes to scuU for the 
ABC prize, the reflected glory resulting from his presence would atone for 
his misdemeanour in conveying valuable chattels so far afield as Twickenham 
(or, to speak more by the book, Derby), but that minor lights should pre- 
sume upon copying such achievements, is presumption indeed, and beyond 
endurance. 

Besides a ridiculous rumour of Hanlan being matched with Courtney, news 
from the antipodes hints at a forthcoming big sculling thing at Sydney, 
where the natives profess intense anxiety to have a specimen of Hanlan's 
powers. We should have thought that Trickett and Laycock could tell their 
neighbours enough, for Layoock might describe the match when Trickett 
was beaten and vice versa; but no special inducements are to be ofPered 
Hanlan and Boss to visit Australasia. This, Hke many another good thing, 
looks well enough on paper ; but we are incredulous as to the matter 
proceeding further than paper warfare. An equally reliable statement is to 
the effect that Trickett is rowing bettor than ever. Some would say that 
^is does not pledge the assertor to much ; but without doubt the long 
Australian has deteriorated, and his last performance was inferior to 
previous ones. 

Bubear*s match against Laigan really attracted a good deal of interest in 
rowing circles, mainly from the notion very generally felt, that he is our only 
ooming man. Still Largan did not lack supporters, and although the other 
started favourite, Largan found hosts of friends when he led at a mile, and 
past Hammersmith. Soon afterwards, however, Bubear drew in froni^ and 
when once there, folks left off looking, for all was peactically over. It will 
be hard to find anybody to tackle Bubear now ; he has challenged Boyd, who 
is most unlikely to entertain the notion, being better employed. Hawdon 
might accept Bubear's offer, but that too seems barely probable. 

As we have already stated, amateurs are rapidly hibernating, or at any rate 
have given up hard rowing for the season. Barnes Regatta was but a shadow 
of its former sel^ and if such ridiculous tomfoolery as local fours are ever 
again to form part of the programme, it is high time for the B^es and 
Mortlake reunion to eollapse, instead of degenerating into mere happy 
hunting-grounds for resident pot-hunters. Good crews still compete for the 
Chalittige Cup, which has been the occasion of some of the finest races ever 
witnessed, and contested by some of the best oarsmen ; but the management 
seems nowadays to have &llen into strange hands, and this season's 
experience only serves to recall last year's shortcomings. May our pessimis- 
tical forbodings be premature. 



"OUR VAN." 
The Invoice.— Per Mare et Terram— Southern slopes and Northern hflte. 

" Over the downs so free " is something that we have read or heard of as 
pertaining to a charming alfrttco existence in the past that is getting to many 
of us so dim* " The downs so free " of our happy boyhood could have 
bad no relation to those downs of mature age with which most of us are 
acquainted. They are chiefly in the county of Sussex the present ^ downs.** 
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They are occasioDally very pleasant, and they are always very " free." We 
pay our money, it is true ; but we take our choice. That the choice is 
sometimes not happily chosen is the only drawback to that pleasurable 
existence on the grassy slopes of Su<asex. That blissful fortnight passed 
between Brighton, Bognor, Worthing, and Southsea — ^what an over-the- 
downs-so-free it is ! More free than pleasing might have been the verdict of 
the majority of the jury* Goodwood is such an old story now, that we do 
not propose to touch upon it, and Brighton is one that had better be buried 
10 oblivion. The merry punters came into Brighton to the sound of the 
pipe and tabor, and they left it to the chanting of Gregorian tones. Why 
b it that the Queen of Watering Places behaves, as a rule, so unkindly to 
her visitors ? 

What a good horse Hornpipe is, and when Mr. Thomas Brown, trainer 
of Newmarket, let Sir George Chetwynd have him for 200 guineas, what a 
kind, good man he was ! Let us hope his kindness and goodness have been his 
own reward, though at the same time he doubtless backed him for the 
Stewards' Cup and the Rous Stakes. The latter race was a grand performance 
on the part of Hornpipe. To give Exile II. a stone, and prove himself so 
much superior to Eastern Empress is a wonderful feather in his cap. He is, 
we suppose, at his best just now, and if he will continue at his best to the 
end of the season, the many friends of Sir George Chetwynd will be glad. 
Thebais has evidently seen her best^ and had better be relegated to the stud ; 
and Mr. Jardine and the stable followers we hope did well on Whin Blossom. 
But why did Border Minstrel remain in the south to crop the scanty herbage 
(150/.) of the Brighton Cup, when the rich nastures of the Redcar Foal 
bukes were open to him i He would have had to give 3lbs. to Chislehurst, 
and surely he could have done that and walked round him. Was Mr. 
Johnstone afraid that the Redcar mile was not far enough for him ? It 
would seem so; and yet in our humble judgment he could easily have settled 
the winner. We cannot help thinking that a big prize has been let go. 
Did they think Acrostic could do the trick ? From what we hear, this was 
probable. But we are overriding the hounds. 

The Rothchild blue was fortunate at Brighton, as it generally is. Mr. 
Peck, too, had his share of the luck, though he overshot the mark with 
Ramslmry, and Hackness made a lamentable exhibition of herself. Shall 
we ne^ see the Cambridgeshire wihner again ? The racing, taken as a 
whole, at Brighton was very bad, and to account for it, except for the reason 
that horses cannot go on running for ever, is not easy. The acceptances for 
Lewes, too, showed a great falling off, and the fields for the De Warrenne and 
the Lewes Handicaps were small indeed. How fortune follows fortune 
was shown by Sir George Chetwynd winning with Quilt at Brighton, that 
rather erratic nlly upsetting the odds laid on Kincardine for the Cliftonville 
Plate. The weather was particularly unpropitious, and when it is bad there 
are few worse places to be on than the Brighton downs. They are much 
too '' free " then for our liking. Then the nightly gatherings on the pier 
suffered, and the King's Road was not a habitable place for men, or women 
cither. We should £e sorry to raise a lament over Brighton, or take up our 
parable against it, but a feefing almost approaching to conviction was forced 
upon us during our recent visit, that the day of the Queen of Watering Places 
has been seen at its besti Of course it was race-time, which always brings 
a motley crowd, but thb year it was hardly motlejr ; ^too much of one hue 
was the colour. The hotels were as a rule occupied bv a class inferior to 
irhat we used to see at Brighton only a decade ago. Here and there a few 
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ladies and gentlemen were to be encountered, but they were really £ir 
between. In one or two of the large and excellent cararanserais which the 
town boasts, there was a roughness of demeanour among the guests that we 
never remember seeing before. It appeared to us that the inmates and 
habitu^ of the Pig and Whbtle had come into the coffee-rooms of the 
Belgraye, the Cavendish, and the Portland. Strange were their manners 
and behaviour, and the waiters were evidently puzzled at the strange guests. 
Too many empty houses — a desolation of brick and mortar in that unfortu- 
nate failure known as West Brighton — also told a tale. We may be wrong 
— we should like to be convinced we are — but it seems to us that though 
Brighton will always be in a certain sense London-super-Mare, it will not be 
for much longer the London-by-the-Sea of the class that was wont to 
flock to it 

Lewes Races showed a decline too in the fields rather unaccountable. 
What a lot of horses used to run for the De Warrenne Handicap, 
but thb year only nine came to the post about the same hour that 
at &r-away Redcar quite a Stewards' Cup field were under the staiter's 
orders for a Welter Handicap. But the racing at Lewes was not want- 
ing in that important requisite, quality. Two of the crack two-year-olds 
of a season exceptionally good, ran there — Superba and Reprieve — ^and it is 
a gratifying thing to know that they were both made to gallop to retain their 
unbeaten certificates. Of course they were both giving a lot of weight away, 
and that has to be taken into consideration, but still Archer had to be hard on 
Superba to get rid of Fantail in the Astley Stakes, and though Reprieve had 
always the best of the finbh with Nautch Girl and Pizarro, yet she only 
won by a neck ; so there are other fishes in the sea, as well as those that 
have come out of it, and our second rank of two-year-olds may not be 
despised. We should like to see Reprieve and Superba meet, and there is a 
rumour that they will do so at Derby, but how true this b we know not. 
Which would be favourite ? At last the Wild Oats are beginning to give 
what we hope may be a promising crop of winners. In Navigius, who, by 
the way, b brother to a horse that was once supposed to be smart — 
S^ Augustine — Mr. Charles Brewer has got a useful young one, and though 
the lot he beat in the Juvenile Stakes was bad, probably, as bad could he, yet 
nothing could be easier than the way he won. And here b a curious coin- 
cidence. About the very hour that Nfivigius was winning the Juvenile Stakes 
at Lewes, Waterford, another Wild Oats, was winning the Redcar Two-Year- 
Old Stakes at that popular meeting, so thb sire may yet make a name for 
himself, though he must make haste about it. Archer rode a fine race in the 
Southdown Club Welter on the Starlight horse, hb principal opponent being 
Gerona, ridden by Mr. Bevill, the mare seeming to have the best of it, until 
Archer, opposite the stand, got to her neck, and after a grand struggle the 
horse just managed to get hb head in front at the post. We have mentioned 
the Astley Stakes, ahd the close race Fantail ran with Superba,, so close 
indeed was it that the layers of the odds were on tenterhooks until the 
winner's number was hobted. Superba was giving nearly a stone away it 
b true, and moreover was said to have been coughing, in which we believe 
there was some truth. Camlet too ran, and he had a lot of wdght that 
practically put him out of the race. Damietta, who ran well at Goodwood, 
and abo Woodstock, were behind, and some way behind, the winner ; so, after 
all, we must not consider Superba's laurels to be at all tarnished. It was 
Reprieve, in the South of England Breeders' Stakes, who had most to do to 
win. Nautch Girl, to whom she was giving 5lbs., and Pizarro, who met 
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her at islb., troubled her terribly. Pizarro, after being in front for some 
little way, looked out of the race as they approached the distance, but came 
again, and with Nautch Girl joined issue with the favourite at the stand. A 
yery exciting finish was it, and Archer had to ride Reprieve with great 
determination to get her home by a neck, the other two making a dead heat 
It was a race worth the journey to Lewes to see ; and so, though the fields 
were small, sport was good. The chief mbuke made by backers was in the 
De Warrenne, but for that they might be well excused. Eastern Empress 
had won last year with pst. 7lb. on her, and this year she only carried 2lbs. 
more, so it looked a good thing for her. It is true Hornpipe had beaten her 
at Brighton, but then Hornpipe on a T.Y.C. is an exceptional horse, so 
there was plenty of money for Mr. W. Gregory's mare, and for Polaris also, 
who was very well in. But Eastern Empress seemed choked coming up the 
hill, and Simnel dashed to the front, shook of Rosie and Polaris, and won 
pretty easily. Now who would have thought it ? Certainly not Sir William 
Throckmorton, for he had put his horse into a Selling Race at Brighton, and 
he was beaten by Macalpine. Simnel was allowed to run loose in the De 
Warrenne, and therefore won. We are lords of the creation, with the excep- 
tion of the high-mettled racer ; he often laughs us to scorn. 

On Northern seas, and on a seaboard where red clif!s give to the German 
Ocean. Far away on the horizon the white sails dance on a swell of violet 
and emerald. In-shore the whiter gulls dot the blue rollers, or assemble in 
solemn conclave, a very parliament of gulls, on the yellow sands. Above 
tts tower jagged peaks; on either side the shore is golden/ 

" Flusheth the rise with its purple favour, 
Gloweth the cleft with its golden ring.** 

The air is bracing, almost too keen indeed as the wind sweeps down on us 
from the Cleveland hills ; but this b an exceptional summer, and we are no 
worse here than on the southern slopes we have left behind us. The King's 
Road is a very far-off vision, the esplanade at Southsea a dim recollection. 
There is only one band on this blissful spot. The only drum we have 
heard belongs to the Salvation Army. The sound of the surf lulls us 
pleasantly at night ; our morning slumbers are not broken by announcements 
of ^ Telegraph^ " Sportmanj* and ** Sporting JJfe ; " we even sometimes 
do not read these excellent publications, and are rather in a parlous state in 
consequence. Our sole newspaper (thrice happy country) is the Torhhire 
Post^ and the benighted people (ter quaterque beatt) are' ignorant of Pali 
Mall and St. Jameses. The voices from the outer world fall gently on our 
ear, like the murmuring of the distant '' beck " as it 

"babbles o'er its pebbles." 

Dear old Saltbum, our love for thee has known no change for some time now, 
and never will, we think. We sit in our old room opening on the terrace at 
the most comfortable of hotels, the Zetland, where, by the way, that good 
wine Bollinger is an excellent tap; and as we lay down our pen and 
gaze on the face of Huntcliff gleaming in the golden sunset, we think that all 
England could hardly show us a place so pleasant and fair. People have called 
it dull, we are aware, but that is a reproach that can no longer be applied to it. 
There have been new brooms brought to bear on Saltbum, and we know what 
new brooms can do. The place b swept and garnished. Some of its more 
rugged outlines have been smoothed. The cliff has been judiciously pared 
and scraped as it were. Winding walks have been cut on its surface, 
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rendering " the hoist " almost unnecessary. The pier has been lengthened, 
the beauty of the gardens made more beautiful. Above all (at least in some 
people's estimation) a very excellent band has been engaged as a permanent 
institution. We confess we were quite happy there when there was no 
band, but we know its potent attractions to the many, and indeed it is not a 
bad thing to sit in the gardens when the weather will allow, and you have 
someone to sit with you, and listen to well-remembered melodies, when the 
moon comes out '^ with her pale calm light," &c., &c., only there is an 
arbitrary rule about closing at 9.30, and a threat of prosecution if you are 
found there after that hour, that grates unpleasantly on the feelings. 
Especially unpleasant if you have been sitting with Amaryllis in the grove, or 
playing with the tangles of Neaera's hair. But we are forgetting. The Salt- 
bum Amaryllis is a very proper young woman, and would not think of sitting 
out after 9.30, and Neaera has no tangles to play with. 

But let us pull ourselves together, or our sober readers will think the poor 
Van Driver is in hb second childhood. Pardon him, gentle ones. In 
truth Saltburn air does renew his youth, or makes him fancy it does ; hence 
these rhapsodies. Now to business. Redcar Races, the first item. '* Come 
unto these yellow sands," says Mr. Ford, and see our Great Foal Stakes, 
and our Redcar Two- Year-Old Stakes, our Upleathams, Coathams, and 
Wiltons. We have no great admiration for Redcar fer se, holding the place 
and its population to be something too too; but we like the course, the 
Redcar mile, and the good fellows we meet there. We have more than 
once in these pages spoken of it, and need not reiterate our commendations. 
Mr. Ford had prepared an excellent programme, secured capital entries, and 
on the whole may be congratulated on the success of his labours. Particularly 
must we compliment him on his handicapping, which in one or two instances 
was very good. That the great race of Redcar, the Foal Sukes, should not 
have produced a better field is to be much regretted. The entries, over 
two hundred, ought to have brought out some of our cracks, and we cannot 
but wonder at Mr. Johnstone's taking Border Minstrel to Brighton to run 
for the Cup, when such a valuable stake was waiting for him at Redcar. 
There was a rumour, too, that Highland Chief was coming, and we had 
hoped to have met Sir George Chetwynd and Goldfield. The latter, 
however, was slightly amiss, unfortunately, or else his new owner might have 
got back some of the 5000/. he gave for him the first time of asking. As it 
was. Border Minstrel went to Brighton to walk over for a paltry 150/., 
or something like that amount — no doubt to Mr. Charles Perkins's great 
satisfaction, because the coast was clear for Chislehurst. Acrostic was the 
only one of the quartet who bad the remotest chance of beating him ; and if 
it was true, as we heard, that his clever trainer had 300/. upon him, that 
chance was apparently a good one. Looking at his Goodwood running, that 
chance was mil; but we were told not to mind the running, but to mind 
Mr. Frederick Bates's 300/. A number of people have always believed that 
Acrostic would show himself a good horse some day— on what grounds it 
is not quite dear. However, they must be cured of that vain belief by this 
time. He had every chance given him at Redcar. Chislehurst is some 
pounds removed from a first-class performer, and he was giving Acrostic 
12 lbs, ; twice twelve, we believe, would not have brought them together 
that day, for Acrostic could make no sort of fight with the favourite when 
Snowdon brought the latter up and tackled him, Chislehurst won in a 
canter, so we may relegate Acrostic to tlie cold shade of plating. The horse 
was very well ; he had been specially prepared with an eye to this race, 
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and he had John Osborne to ride him, but all of no avail. Some people 
talked about Chislehurst for the Leger after thb race, but it was chiefly 
bookmakers' talk, we fancy. There were yery few flats to be picked up at 
Redcar, but at Brighton we believe pencillers were more successful. What 
fools there are in the world ! 

That is not a very original observation, by the way, but still we cannot 
impress it too strongly on our readers. We should say Chislehurst had but 
little chance of winning the Leger ; and indeed the Leger market is, as we 
write, in a rather queer state, and nothing can be said to go particularly well. 
Galliard struck out, and Highland Chief not doing much work, his position in 
the market, with the race only a question of two or three weeks, cannot be 
satbfactory to his backers. Mr. Leopold Rothschild at Goodwood personally 
backed Hamako, and now he too is gone. The luckless Prince has come 
into some slight notice again, since it was stated that his owner had bought 
Golden Gate to lead him in hb gallops — not a very good leader we should 
say. Royal Angus there is a great deal of mystery about. Elzevir does 
not go very well in the betting — ^and in fact, nothing does. Uncertainty as 
to whether the two favourites are doing as well as Leger favourites should 
do at this time prevails. Perhaps before we make up our final parcel we 
may know more than we do now. 

Backers had not at all a very good time the first day, and the ill-luck of 
Enoch's stable was quite a feature. Lord Zetland thought be had a good thing in 
the Juvenile Selling Plate in Mrs. Candour, but she succumbed to an outsider 
brought up by his friend Lord Hastings, who was his guest at Upleatham— - 
Metre, a Stirling colt that his owner thought had not a chance, which he 
would not back but for a small sum, and which he was glad to let go at the 
hammer for a little over 200 guineas. Then Enigma, with Mr. Tom 
Spence in the saddle, was considered the greatest of certainties for the Hunters' 
Plate, and he was beaten after a good race by Julius, with Mr. Fitzwilliam 
in the saddle, who was vastly pleased at beating the redoubtable ^ Tom." 
On the second day, nothing opposed Chislehurst in the Kirkleatham Biennial, 
which was rather surprising, for the course was over a mile, and with his 
penalty he might hav» caved in if anything had got to his neck. We feel 
sure he is not a very game horse, and would not stand much tackling. The 
Redcar Two-Year-Old Stakes was productive of a good race, and saw the 
defeat of the good thing in Limosa ; her conqueror was Waterford, who was 
a tip 00 many tongues, a Wild Oats' colt, the property of the Osbomes. 
We have above referred to the coincidence of another Wild Oats winning at 
Lewes almost at the same hour. Waterford is a good-looking colt, as 
indeed all the Wild Oats are, and John Osborne had him in front all the 
way. Limosa was beaten at the distance, and Waterford really won in a 
canter. Of coune he had a great pull in the weights (l I lbs.), but still he 
won very easily indeed, without being asked to gallop. Quite a big field 
came to the post for the Upleatham Welter — seventeen runners — and very 
brisk was the betting. Alcalde, whom Mr. Peck had sent up under charge 
of Giles, opening favourite, but a great street-corner tip. Stiletto, displaced 
him. On public form Stiletto had not the ghost of a chance, but people took 
7 to 2 greedily, and the others backed were Prism, Southampton, Craig 
Royston, Fraga and Glasgow. One or two horses were rather unruly in 
this race, especially Prism and Fraga, who were interfered with by Alcalde 
in a bumping scrimmage below the distance. This gave an opening to *' the 
Pusher " on Craig Royston, who came through and managed to beat Lord 
Zetland's mare by a head — a piece of ill-luck for the popular sportsman. It 
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was, taken as a whole, a very good Meeting, but there was a great 
fdling off in the attendance, the country people not assembling in any great 
numbers. 

From the yellow sands of Redcar to the coolness and griminess of 
Stockton is not pleasant. The Stockton people have doubtless many sterling 
qualities, but these hardly exhibit themselyes on the racecourse or the 
approaches thereto. A thrusting and pushing crowd, unsavoury in speech 
and manners, with the Northern " burr unpleasantly predominant ; not the 
orderly crowd that wends its way to the Town Moor on that Wednesday in 
September when half Yorkshire comes> to the trysting, but an awkward, un* 
gamly crowd, if our readers understand what we mean. There are some 
peopie,*other than the natives, who stop at Stockton for the Redcar fortnight, 
we believe. They must bt curiously 'constituted people ; but then, a man 
with racing on the brain — a man who spends all hb spare time in touting 
when he is not actually on a racecourse — what cares he for the beauties of 
nature, for rocky, cliff or golden sands ? The Cat and Fiddle at Stockton- 
on-Tees, with a good view of the blast furnaces about Middlesborough, and 
in company of the sheet Calendar and a couple of touts, this or something 
similar b the jHmmum houum of some worthy people we are acquainted with. 

We are very fond of racing, and we are not averse to what b called ^' a 
good old-fashioned meeting," though that generally implies a good deal of 
discomfort But we like a pretty course, and the highest flight of imagination 
could not make anything pretty out of the Mandale Bottoms, once we believe 
the bed of the Tees. It is an awful place, with bad turns, and, in wet 
weather, boggy ground in which good horses have been stopped. Never a 
very good place for backers, it was more than usually bad thb year. On the 
first day, of course, there was a good thing— it was Glen Ronald for the 
Trial Stakes — ^but to the surprise of everyone. Wild Mint, a Camballo fiUy, 
who had been running very badly thb year, actually wore him down. Then 
Lively turned out much better than either the Performer filly or the Haidee 
colt, winning the Cleveland Stakes by any number of lengths. She had 
come on since her^win at Durham, evidently ; and though neither two-year- 
olds lies under suspicion of being moderate, we expect Lively, a daughter 
of King Hal, b smart, and do not much regard her defeat on the second day, 
in the Lambton Plate, by Wild Shot, high though the trbl of the latter 
with King Dick might have been. She had a race in her then, and unless 
we are mbtaken, will turn the tables on her conqueror should they meet 
Lyric showed himself a very good horse over his own six furlongs in the 
riarry Fowler Handicap, but Princess Bladud and Boadicea, showing a clean 
pair of heels to Ishmael in the Stockton Handicap, was something wonderful. 
Ishmael never went near the leaders, and to look upon that as hb true form 
would be too absurd. Peppermint, who also ran, cut up dreadfully, and 
has proved a bad bargain to Lord Zetland, who purchased him after his 
winning the Great Yorkshire Stakes last year. Princess Bladud and Boadicea 
drew away from the start with half-a-dozen lengths' lead, and it was a 
question of which stood the longest — a question that rrincess Bladud answered 
in the most satisfactory manner to her few backers by winning in a canter. 
She b in foal to Pursebearer, and was considered well in the Great Ebor, 
but was slipped here, to the dismay of many waiting for her at Knavesmire. 
Of course Border Minstrel walked over for the Zetland Biennial, and on the 
second day had only Wild Mint to oppose him in the Northern Leger. He 
b a lazy horse, and John Osborne had to rouse him up a little, but he could 
have won by any number of lengths. Thb second day was a trifle better for 
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backers, bat not much. Lady Mildred was perhaps the best thing of the 
afternoon, but the best race was the finish between Richmond and St Medard 
in the Hardwicke Stakes. They were the only two in the race, as they 
were the only two backed, and though Richmond lost his place, and looked 
beaten at one time, Watts, who rode him with great judgment, brought him 
again at the Stand, and won a very fine race by a head* The winner was 
giving St. Medard close upon a stone, which he ought to have done to be a 
good horse, for Mr. Gerard's colt is but very moderate. The win of an 
outsider in Lady Adelaide in the Pedestrian Welter, while such money as 
there was — and it was not very much — was piled on the Tocher filly and 
Robertson, sent most of us away empty on the Wednesday, and worse 
remained behind on the Thursday. Not that the winners were outsiders. 
As a rule they were most of them backed, and some people doubtless won 
their money, but the layers of odds on the Johnny Day colt, Boadicea, and 
Double Rose all suffered. Boadicea, in the Middlesboro' Handicap, was 
the worst case, as 2 to i was freely laid on her, on the strength of her race 
with Princess Bladud ; but Boadicea has no pretensions to staying, and was 
done with a quarter of a mile from home, allowing Ben Alder, a rather 
slashing son of King Lud, to win in a canter. Then grief ensued oyer 
Stiletto for the third time within the fortnight, Major Stapylton's filly 
having been backed at Redcar and here on Wednesday and Thursday ; but 
she must be a bad one, for she caved in at the distance in the Grand Stand 
Selling Stakes, and Blue Sky beat Jovial and the field easily. Lord Cadogan's 
Goodwood disqualified horse, The Mate, was a great feature for the Stewards' 
Cup, but here Prism slightly recompensed Lord Zetland for his defeat on the 
first day, and though he tried to swerve in the final struggle with Helicon, 
Woodbum succeedeid in getting him straight at last, and he won cleverly by 
a length. A rank outsider, Victoria Cross, a 100 to 8 chance, took the 
Corporation High Weight Handicap — and, as we have said before, the 
general result was unfavourable from a backer's point of view. The followers 
of Lord 2^1and and Mr. Lowther's stable probably won a bit, but that is all 
we can say. It was a fairly average meeting ; the attendance on the first two 
days was very large, and Mr. Craggs, who is the mainspring of Stockton, 
seemed highly satisfied with the financial results of his labours. 

We must not be thought to speak slightingly of the Meeting, albeit it b 
not a very favourite one of ours. It boasts of some antiquity (there was a 
race here in 1735), and while good horses have run here, lorkshiremeo and 
the North generally have rallied round it, and still do rally. Lord Zetland 
is a staunch supporter of it, so is Lord Durham, Lord Castlereagh, Mr. 
James Lowther, Mr. Jardine, Mr. Perkins, and others. Lord Zetland 
always has a party at Upleatham, and for the last two years Lord Castlereagh 
has entertained one at Cliffe Hall, a place of hb near Darlington. Mr. 
Lowther, too, never fails to have hb bachelor party at Wilton Castle, and 
few go empty away from the hospitable marquee where he, Lord Zetland, 
and Lord Castlereagh keep open board. Still we wish the Mendale Bottoms 
and the general surroundmg were more like Redcar and its straight mile. 
Then should we willingly sing its praises, and posssbly win our money. 

And then we quit our quiet retreat by the red difra and yellow sands of 
Saltbum and go south with rather a heavy heart. Our times had been pleasant 
there on the whole, and yet there had been a shade of sadness among them. 
The face of nature was charming both within and without the halls of the 
Zetland, but it was a clouded face sometimes, and we could draw but small 
comfort from it. The climate of Saltbum b, we have reason to know, 
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capricious. It b like the individuality of a distioguished member of the 
present Ministry, a dual one. Two natures hold alternate sway on its ter- 
races and in its gardens, the one all delightful, the other entirely disagreeable. 
We never noticeid it before this year, and we took away — ^alas ! that we 
should say so— somewhat unpleasant memories of the dear old place We 
trust on the occasion of our next yisit that the elements will be more pro- 
pitious. The venerable towers of the Minster bid us dismiss such trivialities 
as the changes in a capricious climate from our minds. Something much 
more serious was before us. We had talk about the Leger and discu^ed the 
secret of the Great Ebor — ^which was no secret at all, we were told, because 
every one knew that Muriella would win. Some doubters and disbelievers 
there were, and among them the venerable countenance of Mr. Justice 
Johnson expressed a painful want of faith in Muriella's trial, said to be 
making her have 21 lbs. in hand. York was full of men who had run down 
from their shootings to hear some racing news and take up the gamble 
dropped at Goodwood. Pretty women had come with them too, and had 
brought pretty dresses, not gorgeous Goodwood arrays but something more 
winsome and winning. Like their lords and masters, brothers and cousins, 
they too had brought from loch, moor and mountain the hues of health, those 
natural cosroetiques which add a charm to the prettiest face. 

Other arrivals were not so numerous. There was a lack of horses, and the 
first day's racing showed a poverty in the land that told a tale. The weight 
for age races, both for two- and three-year-olds, exhibited a great falling off. 
The North of England Biennial was a match ; the newly-framed Convivial, 
or rather we should say the recently re-framed, was a dead failure; and the 
programme of York, one of the <* old-fashioned meetings " as it is called, had 
taken the benefit for some recent innovations. And among the innovations 
The Great Breeders' Convivial Produce Stakes is one. The Convivial is an 
old institution at York, and there have been good horses and good fields con- 
testing it in the past years. Recently it has become die *^ Breeders' 
Stakes,** and with the conditions thereto attached by which the added money 
is split up into such little pieces that the winner of the Convivial comes on 
with very small gain. It is one of the new-fangled notions of the day, these 
Breeders Sukes. That it gets money we have no doubt. It is a bait dangled 
before their eyes, and they rise to it like a trout to a fly. Large entries are 
procured for such stakes as we have mentioned ; for instance, there were 129 
subscribers to the aforesaid Convivial, but there were only four runners. Why 
was thb ? A reason was given us at York for the absence of one who might 
have had a fair chance of winning — as the seauel seemed to prove^ would 
have won indeed. Mr. Perkins did not run Wild Shot because, he said, the 
paltry sum he would have won — about 160/. — was not worth the expenses 
of sending her to York. And we think he was right. The winner is the 
man who pays the piper, and the winner ought to win. Our favourite meeting, 
Redcar, has something of the sort in its National Breeders' Foal Stakes, but 
then the 8oo/. added is much more fairly divided, for the breeder only gets 
100/. out of the stakes. We trust these Convivial conditions may be altered 
against next year. 

The sport of the first day was hardly up to York form. The fields were 
small, and the only interesting race of the day, or at least the most exciting, 
was the match between Craig Royston and Prism in the North of England 
Biennial. They had met at Redcar in a Welter race, in which Prism had 
not got very well off, and had, moreover, been rather interfered with in the 
race, but he got qlear and appeared to be winning when '< the Pusher," on 
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Craig Roystoo, brought his horse with a rash and managed to beat Prism 
by a head. It was considered, as we have, indeed, mentioned in our Redcar 
remarks, a piece of ill-luck for Lord Zetland* Now they were to meet again 
at even weights, and there was a good deal of wagering on it. Craig Royston 
gave one the idea of a stayer more than Prism, and, though they were alter- 
nately fayourites, Craig Royston had, we think, the call at the finbb. John 
Osborne did the right thing in coming away with him from the start, and, 
though Prism made a good fight of it from the distance, Craig Royston won 
pretty cleverly. The Convivial Breeders, to which we have referred, saw the 
unaccountable downfall of Richmond, a horse that had won at Stockton, we 
thought, by sheer gameness, but here was beaten at the distance, and the 
moderate Dunsandle won very easily. We can't quite make this out, for 
we thought Richmond a good horse, as he b undoubtedly a good-looking 
one. He must have gone off since Stockton. Mr. Peck had one of his very 
good things in Montroyd for the Lonsdale Plate, and it came off; but we 
think if Acrostic had not been interfered with and prevented coming 
through next the rails his number would have gone up, and not that of 
Montroyd. Osborne brought him with a rattle at the finish, and he was 
evidently full of running, while Montroyd's bolt was nearly shot. So sublime 
is the faith of the B. P. on anything that ^* Robert" fancies, that odds were 
laid on Montroyd, which was hard lines on *' Robert." He has to buy his 
money in a dear market. The mere fact that Britomartis, after her wretched 
performance at Goodwood, won the Yorkshire Oaks in a canter, tells a tale 
about the class that was behind her that needs no comment. They must be 
too utterly bad for anything. 

The Ebor day, as our readers need not by this time be told, is a day of 
days to a great many Yorkshiremen and women. It b rather curious, 
because it is not a great race, never was, or will be. It has been won by 
some great horses, carrying great weights, but the fields have never been 
large (within our recollection a baker's dozen has been about the limit), and 
class has generally been represented by one good horse, and no more. This 
year, however, it was represented by two good horses, about whose claims to 
excellence there could be no manner of doubt. Corrie Roy and Hagioscope 
represented the highest class — handicap class, perhaps, but the best in that. 
Corrie Roy had just won the Goodwood Stakes, and in the roll of Hagio- 
scope's victories last year he was returned as the conqueror of Chippendale, 
a very good horse, and then supposed to be at his best. The meeting of 
these two in the Ebor we looked forward to with much interest. Of the 
rest of the field, what we knew of it was not much to its credit, and what 
we heard we did not, fortunately for us, believe. We had seen The 
Dethroned and Lizzie run at Goodwood, and were not much impressed by 
their performances. It was said or thought by some people that the former 
could have been nearer than he was. We did not share in that opinion, 
nor did we agree with a very good judge, who told us that Lizzie '' was 
bound to stay every inch of the (Ebor) course." Much less did we yield 
to the voice of the charmer who told us Muriella '^ could not be beat." In 
the first place we have a dislike of dark horses, and Muriella was, to all 
intents and purposes, that. At least her record told us nothing, except that 
she was bad, and though she had suddenly jumped into notoriety with 
5 St. lolbs. on her, and was proclaimed by all Yorkshire as the greatest 
certainty out, we declined to believe in her. Mr. Bates is a very clever 
trainer, no doubt, and, when the stable money is on, Middleham is very 
dangerous. Still, Muriella was somewhat too warm a &vourite to our taste. 
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Middleham's best things have not been at 7 to 4, and in all men's mouths. 
We do not for one moment imply that Muriella was not a genuine faTOurite. 
That she undoubtedly was, for all Yorkshire, we yerily believe, was on her, 
and each owner of the other seven runners were in a mortal fright of 
Muriella. "She has 21 lbs. in hand," was what we heard in the paddock, 
and when we saw a small, though not bad-looking mare, we thought that 
she, a three-year-old, would require all this to win over the tiring Ebor 
course. Our belief, we may as well own, was in Hagioscope. Though we 
knew what a good mare Corrie Roy was, we conid not see how she could 
give 16 lbs. to Mr. Vyner's good horse. Mr. Vyner did not see it either, 
but he saw Muriella. " My horse is very well," he said to us, shortly before 
the race, " but I'm told Muriella will beat him." We believe Sir Frederick 
Johnstone thought the same about Corrie Roy. He thought she would win 
but for *^that confounded Muriella." That the bookmakers thought the 
same was clear from their offering 5 to I against the top weight, and making 
Lizzie second favourite. For winners at starting price, thb was of course 
very satisfactory ; very satisfactory, also, to Sir John Astley, who quickly 
took 500 to 100 about the Bedford Lodge mare at the last moment. Book- 
makers are credited with a great deal of knowledge, and with great truth ; 
but sometimes they make great mistakes, and they did a very big one on the 
Ebor afternoon, when they offered 5 to I against Corrie Roy. 

It was a surprising race. Not surprising that the greatest certainty, 
Muriella, cut up badly, or that The Dethroned and Lizzie ran even worse 
than they did at Goodwood. These were incidents that did not astonish us 
in the least ; but what did astonish uc was that Corrie Roy should have 
beaten Hagioscope, and beaten him in a canter. It is true that Hagioscope 
struck his own leg a smart blow in the paddock just before the race, and did 
not, of course, run the better in consequence ; but still, blow or no blow, 
Corrie Roy would have beaten him easily. Now Hagioscope is a race- 
horse, as his winning record last year will show, and that Corrie Roy should 
have given him 16 lbs. and a thorough beating i?, we consider, most astonish- 
ing, and places her on a very high pinnacle indeed, an equal place, we think, 
with Isonomy. It has been said that Isonomy had better horses behind him 
at Manchester than Corrie Roy had at York, but surely there was no 
Hagioscope in the Manchester Cup of 1880. We look upon this last per- 
formance as unquestionably the greatest, and shall hope to see her meet 
Border Minstrel m the Doncaster Cup, when she will meet a foeman worthy, 
we fancy, of her steel. At present she is undoubtedly at the top of the tree. 
We may add that Muriella could never go the pace with her horses, and was 
done with half a mile from home. After the race — after, remember — ^it 
oozed out that Mr. Bates was doubtful of her stamina, and that she had won 
her wonderful trial over a mile and a quarter only. Chorus of backers (half 
Yorkshire and a great portion of Middlesex), " Why didn't you say so 
before?" 

The other incidents of the Great Ebor day were unimportant, except that 
Mr. Houldsworth showed us a very nice brother to Lilac, who took the 
Prince of Wales' Stakes very easily. All quality, and with plenty of power 
and substance, he bids fair to grow into a racehorse, which we trust may be 
the case for his owner's sake, who has had many disappointments. By the 
way, there was an incident that deserves mentioning, because it was a 
delightful incident, which all Yorkshire was pleased to see, and that was 
that Lord Zetland won three races that day, a fact worth recording. On 
the first day, too, Mr. James Lowther had won the Convivial Stakes with 
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Dunsdale, though how she came to beat Richmond we cannot make out, so 
the Tictories of these two good sportsmen were, we need scarcelv say, very 
popular. Sir John Astley had a good thing with Saucy Boy ; out though 
Lord Zetland did win the Ebor St. Leger with Jetsam, while we are glad 
he won, we wish he had won with a better horse. The three competitors, 
Jetsam, Cirrus, and Sweet Auburn, were, we should say, about three as bad 
horses as there are in broad Yorkshire. 

The last day was the most interesting, of course, because we knew we 
should see and know something more about the Leger than we then did. 
Chblehurst, a horse that his stable have always believed to be a good one, 
was to meet Ladislas, Ossian, Britomartis, &c., and to show what his qualifi- 
cations for the Doncaster race were. With a field constituted as that for 
the Leger is this year, the slightest straw thrown in the air may show which 
way the wind does blow ; and though we may be thought to speak con- 
temptuously of Chislehurst, Ladislas, and Ossian by referring to them as 
*' straws," we really have no such intention. What we mean is, that with 
nothing going very well in the market at the time of the Great Yorkshire, 
and a comparatively dark horse, for Royal Angus is that, the best favourite 
for money, no one saw their way clearly to the solution of what is eupho- 
niously called '* the Leger problem," and were only too glad to catch at 
anythmg that would give them a line. It might be that Chislehurst would 
turn out a veritable clinker, or Ladislas come out in somewhat unexpected 
colours. That was our idea as we watched the field of half-a-dozen go to 
the post Between Chblehurst and Ladislas we thought the struggle would 
be, and own to completely ignoring the chances of Ossian. On the Ascot 
running Ladislas held him safe, and well though the horse looked, and 
sanguine as Marsh was, why Mr. Lefevre's horse looked equally well, and 
young Tom Jennings was equallv confident. Of course tfie Northerners 
swore by Chislehurst Like Munella on the previous day, '^ he could not be 
beaten," but unfortunately he was, and we think well beaten, by a horse who 
was giving him 4 lbs. That Ossian should be that horse, and that Ladislas, 
his conqueror at Ascot, should now, at even weights, be a couple of lengths 
behind him, was the Great Yorkshire surprise of this year. We ought to 
have expected something of the sort, for the history of the race has repeated 
itself often enough for our edification. The defeat of Chislehurst did not 
surprise us, no more than the defeat of Muriella ; and while making every 
allowance for his casting a plate, we cannot think that the result would have 
been different if he had not done so. He was beaten by a superior horse in 
Ossian, a horse who has come on wonderfully since Ascot, while we must 
perforce believe that Ladislas has gone back. 

And what has the result of the Great Yorkshire told us about the Leger i 
The Van Driver is not of the noble army of the prophets, and when he 
does venture, in an amateurish way, on prophecy, he generally comes to 
grief; but it appears to him that the teaching of the Great Yorkshire is this, 
that there is only one horse in the Leger, and that, if he is fit and well, 
Highland Chief must win. The placed horses in the York race cannot be 
surely in the same class with the second in the Derby ? Ossian is a good 
honest stayer, and it is quite possible he may be a few pounds better on the 
Leger day. But if he b, b that good enough to win ? People still cling to 
Chislehurst, but we cannot see on what grounds. Royal Angus b, as we 
have before said, a dark horse, at least to us, and Elzevir's case seems hope- 
less. Unless some unthought-of Blue Grass drops from the clouds, what b 
to beat Highland Chief? 
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of the Princess's, does not think with us. We believe * Freedom ' too draws 
at Drary Lane, though not to the extent the great Augustus would have us 
believe. We have been too lazy, and the weather has been too warm, to go 
there, but we are quite willing to trust to the accounts of how very beautiM 
and brilliant it is. Miss Violet Cameron is taking a well-earned holiday, 
though not at Saltburn this year, and Miss ConsueJo supplies her place as 
Gretchen. A very pleasing Gretchen, with a good deal of character about 
her acting, and not entirely relying on her voice. Mr. Arnold is the locum 
ttnems of Mr. Leslie as Rip, and it is no reflection on the former to say he 
is not quite the latter. Why such an old-fashioned &rce as ' High Life Below 
Stairs ' was thought worthy of revival at this time of year at the Gaiety is best 
known to the enterprising manager of that home of '^ the sacred lamp." The 
actors seemed strange to their parts, somehow, and the laughter had a forced 
ring. ' The Merry Duchess ' still pursues her frolicsome career, and here 
there has been no change in the cast. Indeed it would be diflicult to find an 
^* under study " to Mr. Ashley ; and what would become of the little house 
in Sohp if Miss Santley was to fly off to the Engadine or Aix-les-Bains ? No 
such calamity, we are happy to say, has yet happened. Neither has Mr. 
Righton quitted the Strand, where ' Silver Guilt is in full swing. That 
excellent actor is contented with a Sunday and the greater portion of Monday 
at Brighton, where, at the Old Ship, in happy converse with Mr. Walter 
Lacy, •* Mr. Arthur," and other friends, he imbibes sufficient ozone to carry 
him on for the next six days and nights. We fear the undoubtedly clever 
Mr. Willie Edouin has made a mistake with hb ^ Bunch of Keys,' which, if 
it b American fun, b certainly not English. How is it that while the United 
States boasts such humorists as Bret Harte, Mark Twain, &c, men whose 
writings never tire, yet when American humour b transferred to the foot- 
lights it degenerates into a performance half pantomime, half music-hall I 
We have had occasion to make thb remark before, but why is it I The 
Covent Garden Concerts are admirably cojnducted, and everything indeed 
that concerts of this description should be, if it was not for the people that 
throng to them. What blissful things would be select Promenade Concerts, 
from which the rough 'Arry would be excluded, and the ladies of Pimlico 
and the Wood balloted for I But these are Utopian dreams. Let us turn to 
the Fbheries — ^the Wednesday Fisheries — when the gentility of South Ken- 
sington (in evening dress) mix with the rather full flavour of the South Bank 
and South Belgravia. Very nice is it to sit on such turf as the hot weather 
has left us and listen to Mr. Godfrey and his famous band. To some of us 
of a past generation come reminiscences of a virtuous Cremorne, before 
Brompton and the King's Road had emptied itself into its groves. The 
Fisheries fetes, bar the reminiscences, show us what can be done to relieve 
the odium of evenings in the open air degenerating into licence and excess. 
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VISCOUNTT COLE, M.P. 

^ Cole WIS a noble mon, a gret power hadde on faonde,"' 

says old Robert of Gloucester in his chronicle; and^ without yielding 
implicit credence to the tradition that the now widely-spread name 
derives its origin from Coel, the founder of Colchester and one of the 
Kings of Britain, the high antiquity of the family, and the rank it 
took among the magnates of the land in Saxon times, are fully 
attested by Domesday Book and by a deed of William the Con- 
queror, written in the Saxon tongue in 1070, and up to the year 
1630 was in the custody of the Bishops of Winchester. 

But this is an old-world history. Suffice it to say that the Coles 
were long settled in the county of Deron, and intermarried with the 
Carews, the Pooieroys, the Chanapernowne's, the Wreys, and most 
of the leading families of the West, Cadets of the house settled in 
Dorset and Lincolnshire, other branches in Es&ex and Hants, hut 
the one we have .particuWIy to deal with is the branch founded in 
Ireland early in the reign 4»f King James I. by Sir William Cole, 
tkt eonand heir of £lmanuel Cole of London, who fixed his abode 
in the oouaty Fermanagh, and was one of the earliest " undertakers," 
as they were termed in the Northern Plantation. Sir William 
capidly acquired power and influence, land and beeves^^ loyally 
nised a regiment which he commanded against the rebels in 1643 
with important success. His great grand^n, John Cole, M.P. for 
EnnisktUeo, was elevated to the peerage of Ireland as Baron Mount- 
florence, of Florence Court, in 1760. His successor was created 
Earl of EnniskfUen in 1789^ and in x8i6 the second Earl was made 
a Peer of the United Sju^dom by the title of Baron Grinstead. 

Lowry Egerton, Viscount Cole, the second son (his elder 
bpother died in childhood) of the third Earl of Enniskillen, was born 
in 2845, &i^ after due 4:ou£se of education at Eton, received a coat- 
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mission in the Rifle Brigade in 1865, but retired from the service 
on his marriage with the daughter and coheiress of the late Mr. 
Douglas Baird, of Closeburn, county Dumfries, in 1869. During his 
time with the regiment, chiefly spent in this country and Canada, 
there were few more popular men, or one who was more a 
leader in every sport and pastime than Lord Cole. Hunting was, 
and is, we think, his grand passion, and for the last fourteen years 
he has lived during the season in Cheshire, and been a very constant 
follower of the Cheshire and Sir Watkin. Not only fond of hunting, 
he knows and loves the noble animal that carries him. Few better 
judges of a horse than Lord Cole ; and the records of Islington and 
other shows tells us how often he has sat on the judgment-seat, and 
his decisions have been rarely cavilled at 

Fond too is he, but in moderation, of the green sward between 
the rails, and his face is rarely missed at Newmarket and some of 
our principal meetings. A good shot, a member of the Four-in* 
Hand and Coaching Clubs, though not often seen at the Magazine, 
Lord Cole, while devoted to the life of a country gentleman, fully 
acknowledges those higher claims on his time which his position 
demands. Returned at the last General Election as member for 
Enniskillen, he is a constant attendant in the House of Commons, 
where he sits as the supporter of those Conservative principles that 
for generations have been hereditary in his family. 



REMINISCENCES OF BYGONE DAYS. 

BY J. P. WHEELDON. 

PADGINGTON WOOD. 

Summer had gradually waned, and the still leafy trees were beginning 
to wear the first faint sombre hues of autumn. No longer did the fiit 
and lusty trout roll up fiercely and eagerly as little tigers after every 
floating fly from the depths of the willow-shaded hole below the 
Vicar's garden. As they had waxed plump in fleshly development 
and still more lustrous in point of colour, all draped as they were in 
ruby and golden sheen, brought about by dint of the good living 
wafted to their very doors by every favouring summer breeze, so they 
had grown capricious and dainty. They were like so many fair Graces 
of the school-room, who after a few seasons merge their h'eshness and 
the eager haste of youth within the stately shapeliness and frigid calm 
of the woman of fashion wearied with the stale monotony of many 
conquests. In the springtide and heyday of one's life, simple pleasures 
bear an ineffable charm, which, while the springtide lasts, would 
never seem to grow wearisome. The budding beauty in her first 
season thinks, may be, that there never were moments half so deli- 
cious in this world as that first waltz with the cornet of dragoons. 
How tenderly she remembers the little after-scrimmage on the stairs^ 
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when he was obliged to shield her shrinking form, you know, against 
undue pressure with his manly arm, and when he fought so gallantly 
amongst so many for the simple gratification of bringing her an ice. 
Now and again — ^yet very rarely I fancy — the sanctity of first 
impressions, and usually they are most honest and truthful, remains 
undisturbed. But by and by come remembrances of those other 
blissful ten minutes when the major's yellow whiskers shone so 
radiantly in the lamplight of the conservatory, and while the cornet 
is voted gauche and uncouth, the flavour of the first ice is as of 
apples of the Dead Sea. 

So it was with the trout. Not the daintiest quill gnat or honey dun 
bumble cast with the lightest hand and wrist amongst the brown 
and yellow floating leaves, could ever evoke more than a lazy 
and unappreciative rise, which from the outset damped hope and 
anticipation. The only chance would seem to be towards the very 
last close of day. Then, when bats had left the hollows and holes 
under the time-worn, blackened thatch of the old barns and stables, 
and were flitting with still ghostlike wings round the fast-thinning 
boughs of the willows, one might begin to think about them. 
When the moon shone pale through dritting clouds, and great night 
beetles boomed close to one's ear, or mighty brown-winged moths 
suddenly buzzed out, from the ivy encircling the roots of a great 
tree, with quite a little fussy sound about the swoosh of their broad 
soft wings, putting one in mind of the stilly flight of a woodcock, — 
aye, then, I say, there was just a chance — a slender, shadowy chance, 
for such a strict old angler as the Vicar say — ^and that's all 

By watching very carefully the line of feathery bents and grasses 
that drooped over the water by the meadow side, and which here 
and there trailed their long stems in the clear swift stream, it was 
possible at odd times to get upon a good trout's trail. Amidst 
the dim softened shades, a different kind of swirl to those made 
by the many eddies chasing one another down the stream, or 
breaking with subdued murmurous plaint and tender chafing sound 
against the marly bank might be now and ^in detected. Sometimes 
it looked as though a sort of tiny hidden whirlpool had suddenly 
surged upwards, and been broken by the force of the hurrying water. 
At other times there was just a ripple right under the bank, where 
ripple had not been before, two or three circling rings, a swiftly 
vanishing bubble or two, and that was all there was to be seen. No 
splash, no sounding ^^plop, plop," marking the feeding of a big fish, 
and which same dmost indefinable and indescribable noise echoes 
so eerily and uncannily in the stillness of a summer's evening — noc 
a bit of it, nothing so rude and boisterous. But those signs, raint as 
they were, marked in either case the rise of a big trout \ and, it 
might be, mark you, a pounder, mercy of mercies, or shade of great 
Walton, a monster of three or four I 

And there was only one way to get upon the blind side of them 
then, and only one fly, or at most two, so far as I could ever make 
out, which they would ever condescend to look at. The one was a 
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big Coachman^ dressed with an unusually large white wiag^ and the 
other waa dear Charles Kingsley's darling,, thc: primv Quakcinlike 
and old-maidish alder. The only way moreover to caat,. was to fish 
up-stream, from the opposite side, and try to bit the sedges just 
above where the rise had been seen. If the fly hung there for a 
ssQond's space, s» much the better. If it dropped,, aifc a gentle twitch 
from the top joint, like a snowflake or a bit of thistledown, so much 
the better stallv They might perhapa take it then^ b«t i£ it fdl,. as 
an artificial % does fall, when thrown by an ordinaiy hand, and the 
gut came down-stream with it, for a foot only, by Jove. ! it was all 
over — they woidd not look at it» 

Vagabond»-like rover as I was in thoae diaya — ^and sooth to say, I 
don't know that I am much altered now — and very nearly the biggest 
poacher in the village^ I am airaid I knew a thing or two. If I 
did not, my sworn friend and boon companion Tom TuU did> 
so the ena was pretty nearly the same — and we both had a 
way of getting 2u trout or two, let them be- as canny and wary 
as the unked heads of all Scotland Yard combined.. I would 
mark a place in my mind's, eye, where I fdt aasured, from certain 
well-known and unmistakeable signs, that an extra big one had risen^ 
and. whichever side he was on — it mattered very little to oic — there or 
there^>out& was I likely to be on the succeeding ni^t. As dude set 
fairly in I would start off for the marked place, and if I could not find 
a plank-hridge or croasin^-stones, plump in I went wiftb my trouser- 
lega pulled upv Suppose the bottoms did get wet, what did it matter ? 
One night I pkmped into a hole up to my middle and the sharp 
stream foamed and* fussed round my body with a ravenous chitch 
and whisper vriiieh seemed as diough the evil spiiits of the stream 
V9!ere trying to drag me down. StUI I managed to scramble oue^ 
and once on the other side, why certain waa it t^t the thick, bushy 
• tussocks of grass, interspersed with bents and reedy sterna dotted 
about the meadows, and where the bonny brown h«-es were so fond 
of lying basking in the warm su% had each its attendant sprites. 
These took the form of sundry big silky-wfnged moths, purest white 
in colour, and vriiich I always called '^ Ghost moths/' from their 
peculiar and curious form of flight. Up and down, up and down 
those fellows would dance, until one could trace tbeoii no loof^r in 
the twilight. One of these moths meant death to a trout,, save and 
except it became a. case of ^ break away,'' which, ia commen justice 
to my fishy skill, I may add, but very rarely happened.. Certain 
death, too, just as surely as the unhappy gladiator rewi no hope when 
he saw the Roman- matrons had turned their thumbs down. Even 
then, those great trout were so wary that it was nearly useless to dip 
or dape the m<rth under die point of a rod, unless it might be that 
the foliage of a tree overhead shielded the angler's every movement. 
They would come up to inspect, perhaps, said plunge down again : 
return to the surface, and sail round and. round the lure<i but no, 
thank vou f Sometimes a fish would dash slap at the moth, artfully 
dibbled on the surface, fiurly sinking the insect widi the swirling 
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fauny- of his upwird rmiiw But just when one was expecting to feel 
dse jar of » tank: Uae^ the kiU^-drowned moth would slowly Ibat up 
ag2uii, ekhei from, the curi of the sharps eddj which had sucked it 
down, or was- it shot out with lightning-like ra|Ndit7 from the trout's 
jawa^ the instaot he detected dnt there* was something wrong about 
the fsel of Mr. Ghaet, and loog bc&re theve had been the ^lost of 
a. chance of hooking the narandec; 

M7 plan of an evening's! campaign was settled something in this 
form. I fiahcJy even in those iarK>ff days» with a Notttngbam winch, 
and akbough. it was bjr no means like the finished and perfect samples 
turned out in; the psesent, I had jnet, bjr dint of continual scraping, 
black4eadrng^ and polMiing the inner rim, made it bklj easy, 
and so by constant practice with it, could get it to rua dncentlj. 
I had ycrj Smm rannng'^adde attached to this: winch^ and imd 
to fiah witii a sttflbh Ikde rod, in reality £sr too siii; witb upright 
rings* I used an osdtnary Sf cast attached t» the running- linr, 
and dose up to the- beiw or knot nnde in the siUfi, I wouid slip 
on, when '^ Ghost Fishing," a» hi£ of oval^shaped cork with a 
deep slit in k. First making & consnierahle detour, so as to 
avoid any concussion wkh my feet in. the vicinity of the pbce where 
I knew thr tnnak vpas lymg, I got above the spot, soaked the gut 
thoioughlyv and captured the biggest^ Ghost** I conU get hold of. 
I next put a Uttk sMMHmred vet small hoek in at the Moulders, said 
a prayer^ and floated him gendy dowa The moth itself was- hardiy 
hurt at all, and stra^htvray took to fluttering wkh its large white 
wings in rare style, and floating with the stream, raised, a series of 
most captivating little ripples^ My great anxiety always- was to keep 
well back from the water, behind the shelter of the sei^s and 
an occasional section of tsdl reeds, whose tops I had so> dear nieely, 
so as to prevent any check upon the line. With onr of my Not^ 
tingbams of to-day, I conld take my stand, probably, at any angle or 
jutting point of the bank, and run a moth down for thirty yards 
without the least chedc. With nsy weapon of those days, I thought I 
W2S doing great business, if I got out tvrdve or fifteen, kept the noth 
in the run of the stream, witbout caasing a suspicioa& rippie, asid my* 
srif unseen the vriiHe behind the sedges*. As the big fluttering insect 
neaied the trout's home, wsff heart wouM invariably take to thumping 
— almost painfully somctinMSi — and mose than once, when I had seen 
a tearing great trout's upward dasb^ accon^anied by a bui^ing wave 
raised in Ua firoat as he came at the moth like a tiger, it has been 
quite as mach as I could da to stay my hand, in the* curious, hatf 
awesoose. excitement of the moment, fvom snatching the lure zwanf 
again* 

One night — and I remember it as upeil as if it were only yesterday 
— ^I had a brace of beauties in nay basket, and had dropped down 
below the stepping stones in ^*the Vkar's Pool," that Iktle fringe of 
old gnarled willows where had once aUded tha< glorious six-pound 
trout ifhich I had beguiled with the stone-loach. The memory of 
this splendid trout's sad and shameful end may yet linger with the 
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readers of ^ Baily.' Just below the little deep another shallow suc- 
ceeded. This shallow, haunted by stone-loach and gudgeon galore, and 
with a pretty little white-breasted dipper or two at times, ran down, 
until some crumbling worm-eaten oak-fencing, surmounting a high 
rabbit-buried bank, and peeping out from tall ferns, blackberry brambles, 
nut bushes, and dwarf oaks, denoted where the confines of Padgington 
Wood bordered the strip of rough gorse-covered common land, a path 
through which led direct to the village. Holes and intervening 
shallows full of splendid trout, and but very rarely fished, made up 
the course of this portion of the stream all the way round Padging- 
ton. Half a mile below the Ford the kennels were situate, from 
whence many a burst of hounds' mellow voices, with now and again 
a dull lingering report from a far-oiF keeper's gun, was borne on the 
wings of the breeze to awaken slumbering echoes among the oaks 
bordering the Vicar's pool. The fence was the good old clergyman's 
boundary, and small doubt about it that I ought to have respected it 
most religiously, in spite of the legendary warning about man-traps 
and spring-guns painted on a board nailed to one of the oaks, and 
which said board was literally riddled with sparrow shot. But oh, 
my masters, such a great banging trout lay under the third oak below 
the fence ! Such a perfect great beast of a trout, such an excruciating 
fish, that I had muddled about there, half frightened to try for him, 
for hours together, listening for Beazley's footsteps rustling amongst 
the dead leaves under the oaks, or those of one of his subordinates, 
neither of which ever came. But this night I had sworn a great 
vow, signed, sealed and personally delivered to my own conscience, 
by virtue of the awful and deadly ceremony of drawing my fore- 
finger across my throat. This acted as a sort of inward intimation, 
conveyed entirely to myself, as to the kind of fate which awaited 
me in the event of breaking such vow, and so with three Ghosts 
in a pickle bottle, I had crept down amid the eerie gloaming 
determined to do or die. 

I stood at the bottom of the bank, up which a score of white- 
tailed bunnies had dashed from amongst the outlying furze-bushes 
at my approach, and there lay the stream dimpling and curling at my 
feet, and running darkling under the oak boughs which cast shadows 
black as ink over the water. Cuck-a-ruck-cock ! chuckled a pheasant 
somewhere amongst the whispering oaks, and this, the rustle of the fast 
yellowing leaves stirred by rising night winds, the swirl and sough 
of the swiftly-running water, and the far-off trilling notes of a late 
thrush, was the only sound which broke the dead stUlness of the fast 
gathering night. For a time the big trout lay perfectly still, and the 
time seemed so long with my eyes riveted on the dark shadows, that 
now, turning with a certain sort of relief, to where yet a bright clear 
grey patch of light fell across the centre of the hurrying water, and next 
seeking the darkness again, I had half made up my mind to start off 
for home and tea, with a prospective chat afterwards in the cosy 
light of the great fire, in the dim, dearly-loved recesses of the parlour 
at the Blythc Arms. 
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But suddenly, and without an instant's warning, the big fish splashed 
up, raising a terribly great echoing response under the oaks, and well 
I knew that he had dashed at a fly or grub, which had fallen dozing 
from its perch amongst the little twigs and leaves. My mind was 
made up, my nerves highly strung, and try for him I would, Beazley 
or no Beazley ; yet even then, casting a half-frightened glance round 
I lugged the pickle bottle out of my pocket, pulled out the plug ot 
paper doing duty for a cork, and emptied one of the Ghosts out. 
The artful insects lay as if they were stone dead while they were 
in the bottle, but the very instant my friend felt the sharp point of 
my little hook he woke up and yawned. Down went the bottle 
amongst the ferns at my side, and pushing the rod's point out beyond 
the fence, I gently flicked the Ghost into the stream, and in half a 
minute, or perhaps less, it was under the tree. Thump, thump, 
thump pulsated the great vessels in my neck responsive to an awful 
throbbine under mv left arm. Be good and gracious to me, ye 
immortal shades, it only this once and then never no moret This 
was the gist of my prayer, and next instant I felt a terrible lunge 
and heavy drag upon the top joint, the line flew out from the barrel 
of the winch, and — 

" Blarm my boddy ! " said a voice directly over my head — a voice 
that I knew only too well. ^^ So that's how you does it, eh, my 
lad f Poarchin* the best trout in's river wi' live moths, eh i Well, 
dall mv buttons, if I doant know what my loard 'uU say when I tells 
him ; but I guess you'll get a bit o' paaper for this, laddie bo ; I du 
indeed, and f don't deceive you nay then" 

It was my dreaded foe, Beazley, the keeper ; as a matter of course 
the moment I heard his voice 1 had put all steam on the winch 
instinctively, and the trout, very much to my relief and regret com- 
bined, had broken his hold. 

^^ Well, Beazley, it was too bad of me, I'll admit ; fishing beyond 
my boundary," I commenced apologetically. ^^ But still you won't say 
anything about it this time, I'm sure. Not that I really think there's 
any harm in using live moth the last thing at night, ^ut still — er — 
I don't quite want the Vicar to know of it, because he is such a 
stickler for fly. As to your fish, I saw him rise, and, 'pon my 
honour, I thought it was a large chub." 

'* Did ye reelly ?" sneered the keeper, in stinging tones. '* Thowt 
it was a chub, did ye ? Ah, and I suppose you thowt that brace of 
foine trout, as tails is a peepin' out o' y'r basket, was chubs tew» eh ? 
Oh, certney. Yew tell that tale to the marines, my lad ; it wunna 
go down wi' Bob Beazley, I can tell ee. As to being no harm wi' 
moths, we won't argufy the point, whatenever I may think on it 
mysen. But does a gentleman ever du it ? Would his reverence, 
I wonder, condescend to buzz for 'em wi' a live moth ? Not he, 
I'll go bail." 

" No J you are quite right, he would not. And there, there, 
Beazley," said I humbly and conciliatingly, exceedingly rueful too 
on the score of that bit o' paper, ^^ I'm sorry for it. Nobody can 
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say more. Even you, a grown man, couldn't; and when I say 
I*m sorry, I mean it.** 

'^ Welly well ; taint so much valley aa I sets on a trout more or 
less ; for Loid knows tbiere's i^nty on 'em ; but yt, sec, my lad^ 
Tm soppoMi to do* my duty, and nout else ; and ef ye wHl cone 
a poavchuip — Tor it atntnochin* else* — ^wfaat am I to do r But now, 
ef ye'll promise ta ktp out o' Possulton Copses while I'm feedin^ birds 
up, perhaps you'll hear nout more about it." 

*^ Why, certainly I will, Beasley, with all my heart. And III 
warrant that Tom does tee^ when I tell him how kind you have 
been/^ I answered inatnuatinrir* ^ And I say, Beaxley, the troutiag 
season is nearly over now. Will you give me one day in the lower 
stream, as far down as- the kennels? NothsBg to be taken, 'pon my 
honour^ undec a pound.." 

"^ No, I won't, and |diaifs fiaiv" answered the keeper. ^ But FU 
tell ee what cr any dii^ Yew knows th' OU Deooy Pond, up at 
top o' Padgington — alt, I'll war'n ye du — no one better* Well, aj 
loard's takkeia into's head to bev it all filled in. Gad a' mercy knows^ 
what for ; building new kennels or some other new^^n^ed fandango 
— seys as the hounds wakes him oop o' nights. Well, vew and your 
fsiend Toos — a pnrty friend A? i^ I must say *, a buurmed young 
poarchm' scoundrel — net as yews much better — may fish there from 
now till workmen cotnes, joost to keep ee out o' mischief^" 

<' Qhy Bea2dey ! Why, its fufl of big fisfe— pike, and tench, and 
carp, and what not. Many, many tbaoksL." 

^^ Ah, joost so. And now mind ye> — don't yew go lettin' on to 

I old Jemmy Pigbuiy, the snarh'ng old cram I wunnut hev htm oop 

* near my pbce, I'll go bail. And mind jre, ef so be as ye gets a jack 

or tew like^ joost leave poor old Modier Puddicombe a fish as ye 

pass her place, will ee ?" 

^^ With great (deaaure. And now good night, Beaaley, and many, 
many thanics." 

The keeper muttered some reply, I could not hear what, and 
jumped heaxily down from the top of the bank amongst the ricb 
maily earth where grew the very tallest bracken and choicest ferns. 
I, on my part, put up my rod quickly, shouldered my trout-basket, 
and at a hard run the whole way-— I could nui in those days I can 
teU you — never stopped until I got to the Blytbe Arms. 

I dashed through the long flagged passage and into the kitchen, 
hri^t witk its array of polished pans. Ha Tom ; but hearing a 
sotwd oP plashing and the pump-handle going, out I went into the 
yasd, and there was Tom stripped to the waist, his great shoulders 
Govered with bosses of muscle— he was a care cricketer was Tom — 
while his jolly, good-humoured mother, who loved him with such 
a love as only kwmothers, I think, ever show for their offspring, 
stood, literally glorying in his growing strength and promise of 
manhood^ prosaically and patiently pumping on him* 

^ Well, old chaqx^ what's the news ?" cried he, his white teeth 
and dark eyes glistening, while be towelled his fair, wholesome- 
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loofcbg skin with a VQugh jack-towel until it shooe again. *^ Did 
they rise v«U tc^-nigbc! No, of course not.. But there, I've 
something to tell you, nvy boy. We've knocked the Dumpleton 
Club to-day into a codosck hat — beatenr tibem by an innuigft and a 
scofe of runt. Hooray I Wliat do yom say to that ? Cricket fir 
cvcr^ say L" 

^' YeSy after fishioff, Tom. Fidiing fifst, and the rest nowhere. 
But now IVe something to tell you. Hoar woMid you likt a. day up 
at die dd Decoy pond ? " 

^^What, tfotber sule of Padgiagton, do yon meaft?— The big 
pond not £u- from Bcaaelcy's house ? But what aonatnse; who ever 
beard of such a thing ? Why, I don't suppose Beaidey would give 
us a day there for love or moneys I've never dared to even ask 
hi«/* 

^ Well, yoB and I ace going to fish it to^merrowv if you'll conac ; 
and die next day, and the day after that; But,, mind you» on two 
coodirioas.. The ficst beh^ Aat neidier of us goes pottering about 
Posselton Wood, and the second, that we keep the thing dark from 
eveiy one, ami oM Jcnniiy Pighury ita pocticukr. Beaalejr^s given 
me leave to-night. Will yoit come ?'^ 

^ Will a duck swina ? I'll gee mother to pu^wa tone breakfast 
ready in the- onren, aaul we'll & off by daybreaks Yoa'il try for 
pike, of conrae ; so I'U run down at once- to the aill^ and get Dick 
to shoot the net for some dace." 

Thus it was. settled ; and the next morning, king before any one 
was stkring in the little village, Tom and I started. We had a 
splendid lot of bait, nor badi I forgotten a big lumpr of paste and 
a bag of good scoured lob-wofma. Trudging briakly across the 
common, we got presently too the corner of the wood where I had 
lost the big trout the previoaa ni^it, and here we gave our bait aome 
fresh water. Ckunbning up the hank, we slipped and scramUed 
down on the other side, eventually, however, landing all right ; and 
then plunged deep into the drippii^ ferns and grass. Not ai step did 
we taice withoait startUag somediing^ rabbi ta probably, wfaiefa rusded 
away through the dense, underwood ; uriitle here and there a gor*- 
geously beautiful cock phesBant, or sober-plumaged hen^ scuttered 
uplondly with a rare bustle of atfong pinions, preparatory to the bird's 
swift-soaring flight through the ivy-mantled trees. Once along-dravm 
nuaical yowl ol hounds' voices floated throegb the dan misty woods. 
The sound came frona the (Urection where the tall chimaeys of the 
huntsman's cottage, peering through the trees, and marked wheie the 
kennels lay. Aheady a thin cohunn of blue smoke was creeping 
upwards irom Jade Grant, the boiler's, cottage ;, and, likely enough, 
the tough old dog-hounds, sharp set after a crisp autiunnal night, 
were still half-dozily dreaming of porridge and btscuits. But a few 
more short weeks and Carter's cheery voice would be heard through 
those very wooda^ screaming to the progeny of . badger**piedi Bar- 
rister and yellow^tanned Bcamibel, .ftom hodi of whuJa high-bred 
youn^;sters, together with a round ten couple of others, he desired 
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nothing more than a ravening, keen-fanged, impetuosity throughout 
that thrice-delicious process known as '' pashing him oop.'* 

Leaving the kennels and my lord's big house to the right hand, 
we pushdl on past Beazley's pretty clematis-draped cottage, our 
stealthy footsteps being instantly saluted by a chorus of angry yelps 
and deep-booming barks, emanating from the dogs kennelled in the 
orchard behind. Early as it was, Beazley was up, and put his 
night-capped and tasseled head out of the little diamond-latticed 
window. I well remember this window opened with a squeak, precisely 
like a rabbit's when it is seized by a ferret. Somehow Beazley 
<lidn't look half so terrible in his night-cap, and I felt as if I could 
fight him. Seeing who it was, he waved his hand to us, and hardly 
yet believing in our good fortune, we pushed on to where the Decoy 
pond lay, sullen, dark, and gloomv, under the shadow of the densest 
portion of Padgington Wo<m. On the wood-side it was all wattled 
round with hurdles, interlaced with fir branches, and ihe remains of 
the old Decoy stakes still stood, marking the place where, ages 
before perhaps, many a bronze-winged mallard and blue-striped teal 
had plunged down into the deep waters, like bullets from the clouds. 
It was terribly weedy, but fishable at certain places. 

Tom set to work in a nice clear pool lying between beds of dense 
weed, with the intention of trying for his favourite tench, and, baiting 
with worm, he got a bite almost instantly, striking and eventually 
landing a beautifully-marked perch, gleaming with brilliant, lustrous 
colour, and in prime condition. It seemed as though he had 
tumbled upon a large family of them, for he kept banging them out, 
one after another, until, in about an hour, he had sixteen splendid 
fellows, one or two close upon a couple of pounds apiece, and 
altogether a very handsome catch of fish. 

All this time I had been trying the dead gorge for pike, a mur- 
derous style of fishing I am willing to admit, but the only one of the 
slightest use, and therefore perhaps permissible in such a situation. 
With fins and tail neatly trimmed, nothing perhaps could exceed 
the seductive character of my lure, or be more profuse of insinuating 
curves and gliding twists than my bright dace, as it shot head fore- 
most down amongst the clearest places. Yet I got not a solitary 
touch, until I reached the neighbourhood of a venerable pollard, torn 
and riven with storms and winds, and which, still green at its crown, 
although apparently dead as mutton at its base, lay half-covering 
a deepish-looking bit of dark peat-coloured water. Flicking the dace 
right under the trunk, with an underhanded cast, I let it sink fairly 
to the bottom, and was just about to raise it again, when I felt a 
dead log-like resistance. *' What an ass I am," I reflected. " Here's 
this place full of beastly old stumps and broken boughs, as I might 
have known, and I'm hung — Hallo I why, dashed if I have not got 
a run ! '* 

And I had too. Such a run, into the bargain, that I put it down 
as a forty-pounder to start with. It was slow, deadly slow, and yet 
decisive. It was evident also that my assailant was a heavy fish, 
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for, without paying the smallest attention to my gentle efforts to 
induce him to shape another course, he went straight under the roots 
of the old tree. And I had no landing-net, and no gafF-hook ; 
while Tom was ever so far away. I dare not scream, for fear of 
startling the fish ; not that he could have heard me, I dare say ; and 
I hardly liked to put the rod down while I pelted back for the hook, 
either. Once under the tree the brute never stirred, and at last 
I put the rod down with the winch-handles uppermost, and ran 
back as hard as I could pelt for a hundred yards, shoutine to Tom 
with all my might. As it happened he guessed what I wanted, 
and came at top speed powdering through the rough undergrowth, 
gaff-hook in hand. 

^^ Have you got a big 'un i " he gasped, as soon as he got up. 

*' Yes ; a monster, I'm certain," was my reply. ^' He's under 
that old tree ; and oh pray, Tom, old man, that we may get him out.. 
Fni confident he's a huge fish, for he pulled along the bottom just 
as if I had got hold of a donkey." 

By this time we had got back to the tree, and there was my line 
strained taut under the roots. '^ Let's feel him," said Tom, taking 
up the rod with trembling fingers, while his mouth began twitching, 
and his eyes slowly protruded out from his head. Carefully winding 
up the slack as he brought the point of the rod nearer the roots, 
he very cautiously felt for the hidden monster. When be had 
gently pulled at him once he said, with a great gulp, and giving me 
3ie rod, '* Golly I I'll bet he's as big as our calf. 

Then I struck the fish, and the line twanged fearfully — nothing 
stirred. I pulled — ^nothing stirred. I pulled again, harder, and still 
harder, and still pulling, presently up came a great bough, with a 
tangle of rotten branches and weeds, from which black mud was 
dripping, 

^^ Hung up and broken, I'll bet a sovereign to a sweet pea," cried 
Tom. It was even so. The gimp was bitten clean through, and 
I think from that day to this I have never had hold of such a pike> 
and probably never shall. 
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Continued. 

XII. 

After Oliver had left De Maleville's cottage, he could not help 
connecting Darnel's conversation of the previous evening with 
Madame's impulsive and somewhat mysterious conduct. He now 
began to regard De Maleville himself in a somewhat suspicious light, 
and came to the conclusion that Darnel's warning was well-timed ; 
and that Darnel's opinion received confirmation from what had 
passed between himself and the Frenchman's wife. Now to a 
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young ftllow of spirit-^and such Oliver was essentially — there is 
always a little extra excitement in carrying out plans or engage- 
ments Aat are spiced with a few grains of danger. Oliver was 
young and plucky, and although cool beyond his years, he could not 
endure the bare thought of backing out of fulfilling any promise 
because the subject contained a certain anaount of danger. Darnel 
and Madame 4e Maleville had put him oa his guard, and he deter- 
mined, at all hazards, to go through with the matter, but at the 
same time to closely watch De Maleville. He next debated in his 
own mind whether he should tell Charles Wfainiield all that he had 
heard, and the extent to which his sus^cions had been aroused. 
He thought it almost impossible that Whinfield could be an accom- 
plice of De Maleville's -, but still, common-sense whispered to him 
that, if he made a confidante of Whinfield, the latter might decline 
going to De Maleville's on this particular evening, and thus the 
truth concerning the Frenchman might to him, Oliver, never become 
known. Moreover, he felt so much interest in IVIadame that he 
now particularly wished to learn all he possibly coidd. He therefore 
determined to let matters take their course, and to Jceep the appoint- 
ment that evening. 

Oliver accordingly went to De Male ville*s as promised, perhaps an 
hour past the time appointed, and was considerably surprised to find 
Gregory Cranford there. But his astonishment was nothing as 
compared to that of Gr^oiy's. The deep» -dark scowl again 
passed over Cranford's lace, but, quickly gaining his self-ipossession, 
he said to De Maleville — 

'^ You did not tell me tixsLt 1 was to have the pleasure of meeting 
Mr. Lunoiby here/' 

^^I was not aware that you Juiew Mr. Lumby," rejoined the 
Frenchman. 

(( Why, we are old neighbours, wlien ot home in D-^— shire.^' 

Oliver's habitual coolness, and a certain manner that he lud 
acquired of never^ imder untoward or awkward circumstances, 
assuming the initiative, was now of good service to bkn» He 
quietly sat down, determined on merely watching the course of 
events, and he observed what he deemed wer« some very. significant 
signs pass between De Maleville and Cranford. 

Oliver had been there about half-an-hour when Chaj-les Whin- 
field came. The time passed away In such conversation as men of 
the world, and worldly-minded men, generally indulge, and Oliver 
began to think that De Maleville was certainly in no hurry to 
commence card-playing. When they did commence, Oliver felt 
certain that no ficrul play was being practised. He watched the game 
dosely, but failed to observe anything wrong ^n De Malevtlle's part. 
Althos^ he had provided bimself with several new packs in accord- 
ance with Darnel's advice, their use, as suggested by Darnel, was 
not once called in requisition. It so happened that on this particular 
evening Oliver did win a few games, and that iihe JieaivifiSt loser was 
Gregory CranfianL 
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xni. 

To all men that are fond of outdoor sports, and who look upon a 
thoroughbred horse with other ideas than as a mere living machine 
for gambling, the July meeting at Newmarket cannot fail to call 
forth most pleasing remembrances. The races are chiefly run on, 

?erhaps, the most perfect and prettiest racecourse in all England* 
>ne refreshment booth alone is permitted on the course. Pleasure 
booths, those abominations, of any description would be considered a 
<!esecnition to the place. There is almost a total absence of the 
tag-rag and riiF-raiF element that is usually found on racecourses 
near large towns. Any man fond of horse-racing for its legitimate 
uses and sport, and of a racehorse for his noble qualities, abominates the 
practice of turning race-meetings into ribald country £iirs. To such 
a man the Newmarket July meeting is one of agreeable and pleasant 
associations. There is space in abundance. The course lies 
parallel to a long belt of trees ; you tread on soft elastic turf. The 
company, without being too numerous, is invariably good, the chief 
portion being on horseback. The Admiral himself, the universally 
respected Nestor of the Turf, being mounted on a superb brown. 
That old gentleman on the big restive bay, with the bkdseye necktie, 
is known on every racecourse in England, and has had some flyers 
trained in the quiet neighbourhood of Fyfield, somewhere down 
Wiltshire way.* This tall, handsome man, with terrific head of 
hair, and peculiar shaped hat, with faultlessly fitting breeks and 
Hessian boots, is the descendant of one whom Englishmen used to 
call the ** great commoner." The handsome lady, who guides her 
horse so easily about with one hand, while she coolly holds the 
sunshade over her head with the other, is the baronet's wife. You 
can also see her at the yearling sales held during this meeting, taking 
immense interest in the young stock. Her husband, we believe, 
owns no thoroughbreds now. W hen he did poor Alfred Day was 
his jockey, and he managed to win some very heavy matches for his 
master. That thin, spare, natty little man, on the seventeen-hands- 
high horse, is one of the largest bookmakers in England. You 
wonder why such a light weight should require such an enormous 
hack to carry him. He is considered an extraordinary ^'good 
general,^' and is noted for his patience in waiting for a ^* good thing," 
and he won the Chester Cup by twenty lengths with a seven-year- 
old yearling! This serious-looking gentleman, with a face that 

would grace a pulpit, trotting about on that useful looking nag, used 

to do commissions for the young Marquis who died so prematurely. 

That stout maU; with the reddish &ce, trotting about on a cob 
honestly worth eighty guineas, is the trainer of many a inagntficent 
two-year-old, and he keeps a princely establishment near the other 

end of the town.f The neighbourhood of Newmarket must be 

* Admiral Rous and Mr. George Payne, bolh,.a1a8 ! 'dead sinoe thklitflf tale 
was nwntteD. 
t Joseph OawsoH— andhe too is dead since these pages were written. 
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celebrated for its cobs, for you will see some of the most valuable 
cobs in all England there during the July meeting. 

It was Oliver's first visit to Newmarket, and being not at all loath 
to leave hot a;id sultry London, he had been easily persuaded to go 
there by De Maleville. Although neither a racing nor a betting 
man, Oliver was not altogether unaccustomed to betting transac- 
tions. He met his friend Darnel at Newmarket, who expressed 
surprise at seeing Oliver there. 

^' Well, Lumby, and what wind, good or bad, has blown you to 
Newmarket ? " 

*' Getting tired of London,*' replied Oliver ; ** it required but very 
little persuasion to make me go anywhere for a change. Moreover, 
De Maleville knows a ^good thing' for the July StjSces, so there is 
the additional prospect of the immense pleasure of winning a lot of 
money/' 

" And what," asked Darnel, ** is the good thing for the July 
Stakes?" 

'« Birdseye.'' 

'^ I thought as much/' said Darnel, hooking his arm in Oliver's. 
'' Now, Lumby, listen to me. Birdseye might win, because very 
queer things happen in the racing world. She is trained in Bob 
White's stables, and his masters are bookmakers. White himself is 
a baby, and quite in the hands of others. This mare has been 
cracked up, talked about a great deal, and generally put about as a 
* good thing.' Such is not usually the way with this stable when 
those connected with it think they can win a certain race. I have 
noticed some particular men always willing to bet against Birdseye, 
who are indirectly connected with the owners whose horses are 
trained in Whites stable. In my opinion Birdseye has not the 
remotest chance of winning the July Stakes, or;, if she has, that she 
will not be allowed to try and do so." 

^ De Maleville has strongly advised me to put fifty or a hundred 
pounds on the mare with George Chicken." 

** Wheugh I " whistled Darnel, ** Chicken is one of the con- 
federacy. Birdseye will not win, that I am now certain about, and 
a portion of your fifty or hundred pounds will find its way into De 
Maleville's pocket. Moreover, there is a colt in the same stable that 
all connected with have quietly backed, and said nothing about — that 
is King Billy. If they win the July Stakes it will be with that horse. 
There are two vulgar terms in use with the lower strata of betting- 
men, known as 'bonneting' and Mumbering,' and these gentle 
devices De Maleville is practising on vou. He finds what those 
worthies denominate a ' flat ' or a ^ mug (that 's you), and persuades 
the victim to back a horse that has no earthly chance of winning, 
with some particular bookmaker, and the lumberer shares a percentage 
of the money staked." 

'* What am I to do ? " asked Oliver. 

^^ You must not back Birdseye. If vou back anything at all let it 
be Lady Selina. She belongs to a nobleman who does not gamble. 
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and is trained by Mark Dobson, a trainer beyond suspicion. The 
mare, win or lose, will run with winning orders." 

*^ I can hardly think that De Maleville would be such a rogue.*' 

** Well/' replied Darnel, " keep my advice strictly to yourself. 
Mention not a word of this to De Maleville. Ask Chicken to lay 
you the odds against Lady Selina, and the chances are a thousand to 
one that he refuses. Ask him respecting Birdseye, and he will lay a 
trifle over the current odds with alacrity. Try him." 

*' You fairly astonish me," said Oliver. 

** Test your * friends * another way," said Darnel. " Tell Chicken 
that you will back the two coupled — Birdseye and Lady Selina — or 
that you will have a pony on each, and you will find that he will 
still refuse you." 

Oliver determined to follow Darnel's advice. Matters resulted 

{*ust as Darnel predicted. Chicken was willing to bet against 
iirdseye, but on no account would he do so against Lady Selina. 
Oliver put a large sum on the latter with one of the leviathan book- 
makers. Lady Selina won an exciting race by a head only. King 
Billy being second, and the Laird of Cockpen third — Birdseye 
nowhere. Oliver won largely; George Chicken, De Maleville, 
and Cranford were all losers, as they actually backed King 
Billy. 

After the race, and as Oliver was hurrying over the course to 
have a good look at the handsome thoroughbred that had won him 
so much money, he heard his name called, and looking round saw 
the Duke of Draxworth and Lady Gertrude Ferndale, both on 
horseback, close beside him. The Duke was as cordial and hearty 
as ever, and Lady Gertrude, so Oliver thought, looked more 
beautiful than ever. Oliver at once forgot all about Lady Selina, as 
he found '* metal more attractive " in Lady Gertrude. They were 
soon joined by Gregory Cranford, looking anything but amiable and 
pleasant. The Duke was always pleased at seeing anyone from the 
neighbourhood of Drakeborough, and he at once invited the two 
young men to dine with him that evening, and to make Draxworth 
their home during the time of the races. Draxworth being within 
twelve miles of the racecourse, the Duke promised to mount them 
well with two of his own horses. Oliver readily complied, but 
Gregory somewhat hesitated. 

'* Oh, do come, Mr. Cranford," urged Lady Gertrude, " we have 
not seen you since the day on which you showed us the way into 
the old lady's kitchen-garden — ^when you did such good things 
for the glaziers, when you went into the glass line — don't you 
remember ? " 

*' When he so gallantly charged the cucumber-frames," said Oliver, 
laughing. But Gregory did not seem to care for the joke, as that 
dark scowl for a moment settled upon his face, but, assuming a 
pleasant air, he promised to join them at Draxworth. 
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XIV. 

Lady Gertrude had, if possible, at least so thought Oliver, grown 
more beautiful than ever. She still had the bright look and girlish 
laugh, but her figure had become more womanly and developed. As 
she ^anced into Oliver's happy face she too thought that he had 
vastly improved, as the boyish lock had been left behind, and Oliver 
had grown most manly in appearance. 

Gregory could not but admire Lady Gertrude. Her beauty seemed 
to dawn upon him all at once. She being the Duke's only child, 
Gregory at once saw what an enviable position Lady Gertrude's hus- 
band, when she did marry, would assuredly hold. He would of course 
become master of Draxworth, and only have his own wife between 
himself and the Duke's wealth, when the Duke, happily, departed 
from this world. Gregory Cranford was not a vain and silly man. 
He knew that his own birth, as regards the social scale, was far 
below that of Lady Giertrude's, and would consequently be regarded 
by the Duke as one great reason why he should never approach his 
daughter as a suitor for her hand. He also knew, or thought he 
knew, that the Duke was most devotedly attached to his daughter, 
and that he would probably at last joyfully give way to any firmly 
expressed wish of hers. Therefore, argued Gregory, first win the 
daughter, and the Duke will afterwards give way as a matter ot 
course. Then, after the Duke's death, the Duke's money, and the 
Duke's land, would all be his, Gregory's, to do with as he chose. 
His wife that was to be. Lady Gertrude, would then become quite 
a secondary consideration. Gregory wanted the Duke's money, and 
the Duke's land, and to acquire that was willing to be encumbered 
with, or merely take as a witness, the Duke's daughter, the lovely 
Lady Gertrude Ferndale. Of course, when the Duke — Chappy event 
to be looked forward to — would be dead and gone, Lady Gertrude 
would become a nonentity, merely Gregory Cranford's wife. She 
could stay at home, do the honours of the house, and think of the 
children. Gregory looked upon women as playthings and puppets, 
and not as human beings with aspirations and wills of their own, 
and not in any way to be endured when interfering with a man's 
will and pleasure. But first, said Gregory to himself, secure the 
daughter, and all the rest will follow easily enough. Such were 
Gregory Cranford's midnight musings during his first night at 
Draxworth. 

Gregory paid marked attention, and tried to make himself as 
agreeable and pleasant as he possibly could, to Lady Gertrude. 

There was nothing whatever artificial about Lady Gertrude. She 
had an awkward way, as a witty man once said of her, of looking 
everything full in the face, and of coming straight to the point at 
issue at once. She had no inclination for being flattered or petted by 
any one, and she quickly perceived that Gregory was bestowing 
more than usual attention upon herself. As yet it had never entered 
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her mind that she must ultimately become the wife of somebody, and 
she now fully determined to marry no one but a man of her own 
choosing, and that man she inwardly vowed would never be 
Gregory Cranford. These thoughts lightly flitted through her 
mind, and hardly left a trace behind. 

Gregory perceived that his suit was not progressing favourably. 
He thought that Lady Gertrude quietly chaffed him; that she 
"..turned aU he said to ridicule. His next thought was that she 
ippeared to favour Oliver more than himself; and then that old 
•Jark scowl came over his face once more. Oliver appeared to be 
always in his way. Gregory was losing heavily at the races, whilst 
Oliver had aleady won considerably. Gregory, in fact, was losing 
more than he could conveniently pay, and began already to dread 
the settling day. He was scheming hard for fortune's favours, yet 
things went wrong. He became suspicious of De Maleville. Oliver 
appeared to go through the world in an easy, careless manner, and 
yet everything, apparently, prospered with him. The more fortune 
frowned on Gregory, the more did his hatred of Oliver increase. He 
began to look on Oliver as his evil genius. 

The third evening of their stay at Draxworth was hot and sultry. 
It was some time after dinner and they had left the drawing-room 
for the cool shade of the old trees skirting the lawn. Lady Gertrude 
had strolled away somewhere through the grounds, and Gregory now 
observed that Oliver had also gone. The E>ake was engaged in some 
business argument with his steward, so Gregory took the opportunity 
and strolled away too. It was already late, and in some portions of 
the shady walks almost dark. Gregory strolled along musingly, and 
almost noiselessly. Presently he heard voices talking, and, as he 
thought, earnestly and in low accents. It was just at a spot where 
the paths met and crossed, so Gregory stepped aside, and intently 
listened. He discerned the voices to be those of Oliver and Lady 
Gertrude. As they passed him he thought he heard his own name 
mentioned, and afterwards both Oliver and Lady Gertrude laughed 
loudly. This was wormwood to Gregory. Not being able to dis- 
tinctly hear what was said his diseased imagination conjured up all 
kinds of disagreeable surmises, which only tended to intensify his 
hatred of Oliver. 

The night was intensely hot. Dark clouds came slowly over the 
horizon, snutting out the moon from view, and making the night now 
and then extremely dark. Oliver was glad to retire to his room, but 
thoughts had taken possession of his mind that precluded all ideas of 
sleep. He, of course, was not insensible to the beauty of Lady 
Gertrude, and now began to experience the charm and fascination 
of her companionship. At the far end of his bedroom was a large 
bay window overlooking the grounds of Draxworth. Into the recess 
of this window Oliver now retired, and before doing so he put out 
the light. He pulled aside the window curtains, so that the moon, 
when not obscured by the clouds, shone straight into the room. 
Oliver sat on one side of the recess behind the curtains, so that if 
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any one entered the room he would not be perceived. We shall 
certainly have a thunderstornii thought Oliver, as he listened to the 
distant rumbling in the heavens. Time sped along, and Oliver still 
remained in the recess. He was afterward uncertain whether he fell 
asleep whilst sitting there or not. He thought that he heard the 
handle of the door turn slowly, and as noiselessly as possible. Oliver 
arose, and glanced towards the door, but all was dark within. The 
door was certainly being opened, and just at that very moment the 
clouds seemed to burst asunder, and the moon sent forth a ray of 
light all across the room, and Oliver, standing as one fixed to the spot, 
with cold perspiration steaming from his forehead, glanced between 
the corner of the bay-window and the curtains, towards the bed and 
now opened door, observed, in the broad moonlight, the figure of a 
man at his bedside. The figure gave one convulsive start, as if sur- 
prised at finding the bed unoccupied, and hastily turned its face 
towards the window where Oliver was standing. I'he curtains con- 
cealed Oliver ; but Oliver, owing to the moonlight, had a full view 
of the features of his untimely intruder. The face, which Oliver 
distinctly saw, was that of Gregory Cranford, pale and ghastly. The 
clouds again obscured the moonlight, and Oliver heard the door close 
as noiselessly as it had been opened. 

Oliver felt almost stupefied, and sank upon his chair. He had 
certainly been to sleep, but was now thoroughly wide awake. Had he 
been dreaming, or was it really Gregory Cranford himself that he 
had seen at his bedside ? Oliver now got a light, and examined the 
door, but it was shut close, and there was no trace of any one having 
been in the room. He now fastened the door and got into bed. His 
sleep was uneasy and disturbed, and when he awoke in the morning 
he was not sure in his own mind whether he had been the victim 
of a hideous dream, or whether the figure that he had seen at his 
bedside was in reality Gregory Cranford. 

In the morning he looked pale and weary, which was unusual with 
him. This was noticed by Lady Gertrude, who asked him if he had 
seen a ghost in the night ; *' because, you know," she continued, 
*^ our house, like all old country-houses, has a ghost of its own." 
Oliver tried to smile, but most dismally failed in the attempt. His 
thoughts he kept to himself. 

XV. 

It was some time after Oliver's return to London before he alto- 
gether regained his wonted ease and usual tranquil state of mind. 
The nocturnal visitor, whether real or imaginary, to his bedroom 
had made a deep impression on his mind. Yet he could not deter- 
mine whether Gregory Cranford was a somnambulist, or whether he 
himself was merely the victim of a dream. 

If De Maleville entertained treacherous designs on the purse of 
Oliver he had not yet succeeded. Oliver had, under the care and 
guidance of Darnel, won a very considerable sum of money at New- 
market. How De Maleville fared it is almost impossible to say» 
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His ways were so crooked, intricate, and their ramifications so numer- 
ous, that only himself knew the result of his many schemes. Gregory, 
as we have before said, was a heavy loser. This tended to make 
Gregory more morose than ever ; added to which he became suspi- 
cious that De Maleville was not altogether treating him fairly. He 
felt certain that in one of the numerous gambling transactions in 
which they had been concerned the Frenchman had over-reached 
him. Gregory's was naturally a suspicious disposition. His suspi- 
cions, once roused, never slumbered. He was also as revengeful as 
suspicious. Gregory's state of mind was not an enviable one. He 
conceived the most intense hatred of Oliver. It appeared to him as 
if everything that Oliver undertook proved successful, whilst all his 
own ventures were lamentable failures. Oliver's careless, free-and- 
easy way of jogging through the world annoyed him ; and Oliver — 
so Gregory self-argued — came between himself and his most cherished 
schemes and designs, and thwarted him at every turn. 

It was now the end of July, and just on the eve of Goodwood 
Races. De Maleville had taken a cottage in the Isle of Wight, 
most pleasantly situated, and overlooking the sea, where he purported 
staying during the whole of the race week. He had persuaded Oliver 
to accept his hospitality during the ducal meeting, and Gregory and 
Madame de Maleville were also to be of the party. De Alaleville's 
idea was unquestionably to endeavour to ease Oliver of some portion 
of his superfluous cash ; and, assisted by Cranford, and probably 
another accomplice or two whom he might take over from Good- 
wood, he meant to use all his knowledge, art, and skill with cards 
for that purpose. Away from London, and in this quiet spot, he 
fully reckoned upon being successful. 

He arranged that they (himself, wife, Gregorr, and Oliver) should 
all travel down together by rail to Stokes Bay on the Saturday 
previous to the races. By doing so, be said, they would be enabled 
to enjoy a quiet Saturdav, Sunday, and Monday at the seaside. The 
weather had been so sultry that Oliver had become heartily tired of 
London, and was greatly pleased at the prospect of such a change. 
It was so arranged that they were all to meet at the Waterloo 
Station, and leave there by the three o'clock train in the afternoon. 
This Oliver and Gregory promised to do. Now De Maleville had 
business to transact in London previous to his departure for the 
Hampshire coast, consequently he left his home, at Acton, early on 
the Saturday morning. In the event of his being delayed by some 
unforeseen circumstance, which might prevent him meeting his 
wife and friends at the Waterloo Station, as agreed upon, he in- 
structed Madame de Maleville to be sure to proceed to the Isle of 
Wight with Oliver and Gregory, and, he added, that he would 
follow by a later train. Anyhow, whether alone or not, he requested 
his wife to travel by the train mentioned. 

Madame de Maleville reached the Waterloo Station a few minutes 
before the time specified, and was shortly afterward joined bv Oliver, 
but neither her husband nor Gregory Cranford came. This con- 
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siderably surprised Oliver, but Madame regarded the matter very 
coolly. De MaleviUe^ she remarked to Oliver, was doubdess de- 
tained by some pressing business, and would come down by a later 
traixi> and no doubt Mr. Cranford would travel with him. She 
should proceed at once, and if Mr. Lumby chose he could, of course, 
accompany hen Oliver consented to do so« Oliver, Madame de 
Maleville, and her maid-servant, therefore proceeded to the IsLe of 
Wight. 

In the meantime De MalevUle and Cranibrd had met at their 
club, and Gregory was more morose than ever. He and the 
Frenchman became engaged in a long and earnest conversatioa, 
which at times evidently assumed a very angry character. There 
was some hot dispute between them ; and Gregory was observed to 
frequentlv drink copious draughts of cold water and brandy. Darnel 
was in tke club-room at the time, and he, too, observed that they 
were having a very angry altercation. It was a noted club, the 
resort of betting men, and those engaged in Turf pursuits, and, as a 
rule, betting men are too much engrossed with their own affairs to 
bestow much notice on any small quarrel or dispute that may be 
taking place under their very eyes. Moreover, betting men, a& 
a rule, are not the most quiet of individuals. Darnel knew De 
Maleville aud Gregory Cranford, and entertained a great dislike to 
both. He regarded them as close confederates, and was therefore 
surprised to hear them quarrelling. He overheard Cranford demand 
the sight of some book or papers^ which alone, he said, could satis^ 
factoruy terminate the dispute between them. De Malevilk replied 
that that would necessitate their both going to his private house^ 
which would cause unnecessary delay. Gregory would not be 
appeased,, and they left the rocm^ as Darnel thought, for the purpose 
of going to De Maleville's house. Darnel a&erwards had cause to 
remember these circumstances.^ 



XVI. 

It cannot be denied that the society and companionship of Oliver 
Lumby afforded Madame de Maleville a great amount of pleasure. 
She had for some time past been living in an atmosphere, as it werc^ 
of curuiing and deceit ; and a woman s instinct, unless her mind be 
thoroughly debased, is sure, sooner or later, to rebel against such 
characteristics. She knew that De Maleville was an unprincipled 
adventurer, and that his constant aim was to overreach every one 
with whom he came in contact. In Oliver Lumby she found a 
nature totally different to anything of the kind to which she had 
been accustomed. His gaiety of deposition — his utter unselfishness, 
and frank and easy way of looking at things, irresistibly charmed 
her. As I have said before, she was a few years older than Oliver, 
and life was already beginning to lose its zest and freshness for her, 
although in the point of age she was in the very heyday and bloom 
of womanhood. But she began to feel, and ajt times with great 
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sadness, that that time, with her, was beginning to pass awaj, which 
Byron has so beautifully described : 

^' No more, no more, oh nevermore on me 

The freshness of the heart shall fall like dew; 
And from all the lovely things we see 
Extract emotions bciutifU and new." 

And this was not from any inherent fault or defect in her own 
nature, but arose from perceiving, day after day, the hoUowness and 
deceit of the persons with whom she was habitually surrounded. 
The men with whom her husband chiefly associated, so it appeared 
to Madame de MaleviUe, were either fools or rogues, and those 
belonging to the latter denomination were the most numerous. 
Now Oliver came under neither category; and his pureness of 
heart, and the total absence of all meanness and of underhandedness 
in his nature ; and the chivakic devotion and attention which he, 
without premeditation, bestowed upon Madame de MaleviUe, fairly 
enchanted her, and created a longing in her heart nearer allied to 
a sense of pure love than she had ever experienced before* She 
possessed considerable knowledge of the ways of the world, and her 
natural shrewdness had enabled her to discern the selfishness of most 
men, and also to watch the motives that propel, as it were, each 
individual in the prosecution of his will or pleasure. In De Male- 
viUe she soon found that she had devoted her life to a worthless 
object, and this knowledge led her, with tenfold force, to lean upon, 
and look up to, with all a woman's lore and veneration, such a pure 
and spotless nature as Oliver Lumby's. 

Madame de Maleville and Oliver Lumby, accompanied by her 
nuid-servant, arrived at the cottage in the Isle of Wight on a 
beautiful Ju^ evening. The cottage was prettily, and, as Oliver 
remarked on first seeing it, even romantically situated. To reach it 
you had to traverse shady lanes and winding paths, and at^ length 
you found the cottage nestling on a hillside, and overlooking the 
Tippling and sparkling sea. Oliver almost shouted with boyish joy 
when he perceived the lovely spot, and Madame de MaleviUe gazoi 
intently in Oliver's face, and thoughts and aspirations for the future 
came rushing into her mind. To pass some time there with such 
a man as Oliver, and totally free from the concomitant evils in- 
variably associated with the presence of Gregory Cranford and De 
MalevUle, appeared to her the very acme of delight. They paitook 
of a simple meal, plain country &re, consisting of the purest and 
sweetest viands imaginable, and then Oliver proposed a stroll along 
the shore, remarking that by the time they returned, Gregory and 
De Maleville would, doubtless, have arrived from Loridon. 

They strolled forth, and as they stood, hand in hand, almost Vke 
girl and boy, gazing, in the deepening twilight, over the *' dark blue 
sea,*' both felt, for «ice in their lives, supremelv happy. Their 
thoughts did not wander away from themselves and their inunediate 
surroundinjrs ; and if their most secret thoughts could then and there 
have been bid bare, and, as it were, analysed, their minds would 
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have been found to entertain thoughts towards each other, at once 
pure and holy. As they stood there by the seaside Madame de 
Maleville began to murmur the tune of some old-world ditty, and 
Oliver, catching the enchanting sense of the beautiful music, asked 
her to sing the song as they wended their way homewards. Madame 
de Maleville sighed, and wished with all her heart that the little 
cottage on the hillside was their home, and their only home. She 
complied with Oliver's request, and in a voice full, but low and 
sweet, she sang her song. 

They had both been for a walk that proved most delightful, and 
the time had passed quickly, and when they reached the cottage it 
was considerably later than either had imagined. Oliver was sur- 
prised to find that neither De Maleville nor Gregory Cranford had 
arrived from London. Not so Madame De Maleville. She was 
aware that her husband's movements were always most uncertain, 
and thought that probablv matters of importance in connection with 
Goodwo^ Races had aetained him in London ; and perhaps, she 
remarked, he will come down to-morrow, Sunday. If Oliver felc 
somewhat surprised, it must be acknowledged that he felt no 
annoyance whatever, at the non-arrival of the others. There was a 
piano in the cottage, and Madame De Maleville played and sang for 
Oliver's amusement until the hour was far advanced. And both 
felt in their own hearts a sense of joy, peace, and happiness in the 
company of each other. 

Sunday morning came, but brought no Gregory Cranford and De 
Maleville to the little cottage on the hill-side. Oliver was con- 
siderably surprised at their absence, but Madame De Maleville was 
not. She was so accustomed to the uncertainty of her husband's 
movements, that she assured Oliver there was nothing at all unusual 
in the circumstance. Oliver and Madame de Maleville attended 
divine worship in one of those tiny and picturesque churches that 
are to be found in the Isle of Wight ; and everything around was 
so peaceful, and the countnr so surpassingly sweet and pretty, that 
they felt that calm sense of^ ease and enjoyment which can only be 
experienced by minds thoroughly contented and happy, and far away 
from the noise, turmoil, and bustle of mighty London. 

Monday came, and still neither de Maleville nor Gregory made 
their appearance. They passed the day in strolling about the 
country-lanes ; or sat on the green slope of the cliffs overlooking the 
ever-restless sea, and both were supremely happy in the companion- 
ship of each other. 

In the evening Oliver again expressed his surprise at the non- 
arrival of their friends. "The racing commences to-morrow," 
answered Madame De Maleville, ^' and they will certainly be here 
then." 

The day had been close, hot, and sultry, but at night a boisterous 
wind, followed by a heavy storm, came rushing against the little 
cottage. 

Tuesday morning, and still no news of De Maleville and Gregory 
Cranford. They were so wrapped in admiration of the beautiful 
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scenery around them, and experienced so much real enjoyment in 
walking by the seashore, and in watching the ships and siiling-boats 
gliding past, that they cared for no idle gossip, and Oliver was not 
sufficiently interested in the approaching races to make him long for 
and seek a London paper, so that since they left London at three 
o'clock on the Saturday afternoon they had seen no newspapers but 
those they had brought with them, consequently they were quite 
ignorant of what was stirring in the great metropolis. Their world, 
for the time being; was centred in the little cottage on the hill- 
side, and its quiet and charming surroundings. 

"Shall we go to Goodwood this morning," asked Oliver, ^'and 
seek our friends there, as they seem loath to come to us here ? " 

" If you like," replied Madame De Maleville, ** but really, for my 
own part, I care not for the races." 

" Neither do I, particularly," replied Oliver ; " and if we don't go 
there to-day, we can to-morrow, you know, and the succeeding days, 
which will be quite enough for me." 

'^And De Maleville and Mr. Cranford/' said Madame, ''will 
most certainly come here this evening, when the day's races are 
over." 

And so they agreed together to enjoy the quiet pleasures of the 
country, alone, for one more day. 

{To be continued.) 



FALLING LEAVES. 



By the time that the autumn number of ' Baily ' is placed between 
the green covers the sportsman's year will be pretty well at its 
climax, and let a man pin his faith upon whatever branch of sport 
he may he will find ic in full swing, save and except perhaps fly- 
fishing. At the end of September and beginning of October the 
hunting man and shooter may be said to fairly join hands, while he 
whose heart is in the saddling paddock mav ndetaphorically hob-nob 
with the lover of the leash. Were we asKed to say in what month 
of the year most all-round sport could be enjoyed we should deci- 
dedly pitch on October. Deer-stalking and grouse-shooting are, it 
is true, drawing to a close, but there may be yet another '' drive " 
amongst the hiUs and heather for those who love to linger in the 
land of cakes; down west Arthur Heal will kill a few more 
warrantable deer if possible, and when they are done with there is 
still hind-hunting to keep his great strapping hounds employed, 
fox-hunting, of which we have more to say anon, is just then 
emerging from its infancy of day-dawn meets, and as for hare- 
hunting, be it known that men enjoy that sport in October who 
are steady from *' fleck " for the remainder of the season. 

The partridge shooter this year should also find his account 
therein, for the corn, which has sadly hindered operations during 
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the early part of the season, will then be cleared all over the 
country, and, moreover, the covert will have so got up as to give 
the binls good lying, while in working round the outsides and hedge- 
rows (that pleasantest of all shooting) many a pheasant will be 
brought to bag, and thus some of the enjoyment of the regular 
covert shooting, when the leaf is not ^ falling " but quite oiF, will be 
forestalled. The racing man has the two meetings at head- 
quarters yet in the list oif fixtures to come ; and whose heart does 
not beat higher at the mere mention of the October trysts ? while 
on other plains, and haply there also, many a ** sapling" will show 
his, or her owner, that the old blood still runs as game and true as 
ever ; and the colour will mount to the brow of more than one 
courser as the stock of some favourite strain leads to the hare, and 
then comes round on the '^ scut " quick as the needle would turn to 
the pole. Aye, and even the otter hunter need not, if the weather 
is fine, yet quite forsake his favourite sport, and poor *^ bubble a 
vent " can scarcely be said to have all his troubles £iirly over until 
November is close at hand. 

Having thus run through the list of fun that is in store for each 
and all during the next month, let us turn again to the foxhunter, 
for it is of him and his doings that we would more particularly 
write. Much as we may enjoy other sport for a time, our heart 
clings more nearly to scarlet and couples than anything else ; and, 
although we may say with the * Druid * — 

** Each season has its joys tis true. 

And none such wisdom spurn, 
But those who nature rightly view 

£njoy them in their turn ; 
The angler, racer, courser, shot — 

As each to each is bone — 
But the season of seasons, is it not, 

When the huntsman winds his hom.** 

Yes, there b nothing Kke fox-hunting at last. Whisper it not at 
Melton, tell it not at Harborough, there is- no better month than 
October to enjoy it. It is all very well for swells who can aflFord to 
keep iive-and-twenty horses for mere fashion's sake, to drop into 
thetr hunting quarters with the new year, and get back to town again 
as soon as Parliament meets, but those whose heart is in the chase 
cannot afford thus to dally with time, and lose what ought to be to 
ally and is to some, the most enjoyable part of the season, when they 
can really see hounds work free from the pushing, thrusting crowds 
who only come out to ride against each other and ^ore hounds 
altogether. Our ancestors knew as much, or a little more than we 
do^ about these matters, and Peter Beckfinrd says : ^ In September 
I begin to hunt in earnest, and after the old bounds have killed a 
few foxes the young hounds are put into the pack, two or three 
couple at a time, till all have hunted/' In a note to this be says : 
^^ Sport in fox-hunting cannot be said to begin before October, but 
in the two preceding months a pack is either made or marred." 

There is really no reason why sport should not be as good in 
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October, when the ground is generally soft enough to ride, as later ; 
and a very old sportsman and good judge of such matters, who for 
many years hunted a pack of houods in a grass country, once said 
to us, ^^ Then is the ticBe I enjoy myself; when the crowds come 
out my fun is over." We admit that is bard work for hounds in 
many places when die leaf is still on thickly and the brambles are 
choked with grass; but hounds must go out to keep themselves 
in condition and their foxes moving, and it is very little difference 
to them whether they play to an audience or not When we come 
to mere riding after tbem it is a somewhat different matter, for it 
must be admitted that it is not every one who would be inclined to 
take a ^^ bee-line'' across a strong country when the hedges are 
thick with leaf and the ditches fuUof grass. Yet we have known 
four or five men ride as well to bounds in a qukrk thing, in the 
North Warwickshire country, in October as ever they did after 
Christmas; and no doubt the feat is often emulated elsewhere^ 
although quite such a bit as that has, we think, never fallen under 
our observation. There chanced to be a welter and a light-weight 
in it, that North Warwickshire men will not have much difficulty 
in recognising should they chance to read these lines. After all^ 
when we reflect how some men get to hounds when the country is 
covered with snow, it will be apparent that the blindness of fences 
should stop no one from hunting in autumn. 

Our advice to such as mean to ride, thefl, is, if they have a bold 
young one in the stable, to have a taste of him ; if your hands are 
like Jem Mason's, good enough to induce him to take off where ^^2^ 
like^ when the ditch is to you, sail away to your heart's content ; ten 
to one, rightly handled and near enough to xht hounds to be pleased 
and interested in them, ke will not shirk the fence because it looks 
black and thick, and if you put weigh enough on, it will take a widish 
ditch on the far side to catch him. obould an oxer or any like impedi- 
ment be there which you did not calculate on, let us hope you have 
had sense enough to iMiy one with good shoulders, so that when yoil 
must fall, he will put you down handsomely and give you time la 
get out of bis way. Of one advantage you are certain, th^ is, room 
to ride for yourself and select the places that most take your fancy* 
With nothing but old horses in your stable that long service and 
infirm legs have taught to take things as easily as possible and cot 
naatters to a nicety, such a style of riding is not perhaps altogether 
to be recommended ; for they will drop you into a ditch that is very 
blind through sheer laziness, or rather we should say fear of pitching 
from a big leap, before they are quite certain that the ground is soft 
enough to save them from all jar. So mounted, you would do well 
to ride for the gates, and, as the Gentleman in Black would have said^ 
go up Shuffiebottom ; but that need not prevent jrour seeing a 
deal of sport if you know the country and the rtm of the faxes. 
Sometimes a very cunning horse who scarcely jumps at all, let the 
fence be what it may, but^ as they say in Northamptonshire, 
*^ butchers his fences," will get you through and over most extra- 
ordinary places if you will oody sit tight and not iBterfeie with kim. 
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buc you must expect to have him sometimes on his head and some- 
times on bis tail, and yet, after all these gymnastics, he will take you 
through a run without a dirty coat. 

It is not perhaps a very scientific display, and some people 
may call it slow, but what does that matter if you can see the 
sport, get safely through, and go where other people cannot ? 
These kind of horses are oftener found in hunt stables than 
anywhere else, and when you are looking round, you will not, 
as a rule, have them introduced to vou as '^the young horse," 
for they are, as a rule, the general utility nag of the estab- 
lishment, and as old as the master, sometimes we fancy older. 
Another gee, on which you may disport yourself during this month, 
and gain great kudos ^ is the timber jumper. Only let the ground be 
in fair riding order (it is seldom deep enough to hurt so early in the 
season), and you may make pretty sure of not going far enough to 
get your steed so much pumped out as to bring him to grief from 
distress. Yet very nice gallops do occur in the month of October, 
as those who go constantly out with hounds at that time can testify, 
while a few of them even arrive at the dignity of appearing in print. 

That Masters are beginning to open their eyes to the fact of 
October hunting being much enjoyed by many of their subscribers, is 
evident in some instances by the extra hours of grace conceded as to 
the time of meeting, that being now generally fixed when the month 
of brown leaves comes, at such a time that people can join in the sport 
without that tremendous sacrifice of rest (according to our present 
notions), that is called for eariier in the season, when, be it known, 
it is really needful to enable a proper amount of work to be done 
before the sun rides too high in the heavens, and scent altogether 
vanishes — reasons which have pretty well departed by the time which 
we are now writing about. The severe seasons we had for a couple 
of years before the two just passed, I expect opened the eyes of 
Masters of hounds to the fact, that those who pay handsomely for 
their sport, like, to use an old expression, to make hay while the 
sun shines, and, if they are to be stopped for six weeks or two 
months in mid-season, wish to make up for it if possible at the end 
and commencement of their sport, and thus put themselves more on 
an equivalent with the sportsmen of the old school, who generally 
expected to have what they called a '* rest time " for horses and 
hounds, from somewhere about Christmas or New Year's day, until 
the commencement of February, when, as a rule, they were able to 
get to work again ; and many of them never considered the season 
finished until they had killed a May fox. In this feat, the altered 
state of agriculture in most countries prevents our emulating their 
performances. And quite right and proper is it that it should be 
so, for the sake of future sport, if no other considerations had any 
weight ; but at the same time, it is well that we should follow their 
example by making a commencement as early as we possibly can, 
for at no time can hunting interfere with agriculture so little as in 
the autumn months. 

In many countries, however, we do not overlook the fact that 
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there is another interest to be consulted in this matter, which is, 
that of the shooters, and, too often is it a fact, that large portions of 
a country are shut up, not only during cub-hunting, but also for a 
part of regular hunting, because owners will not have their coverts 
opened to hounds until they have been shot, thus placing Masters at 
a very great disadvantage, and compelling them, if they get out 
their regular number of days, to be unduly hard on those who are 
good-natured enough to give them the free range of their woods at 
all times and seasons. One thing, however, somewhat equalises 
matters^ which is the fact, that in such coverts as are closed ta 
hounds in this manner, foxes are seldom to be found, or at any rate 
foxes that are any good, and it may be nearly as likely to find a herd 
of elephants as a litter of cubs in them. These drawbacks are not 
generally experienced in the crack countries, where, as a rule, coverts 
are rented by the hunt ; but we are sorry to say it is not so unusual 
as it should be to hear of cases of the kind in the provincials, where 
the pheasant holds equal sway with the fox, if he is not altogether 
paramount to him. We fancy some one will say that in this article 
we have lost sight of the purposes of cub-hunting, which un- 
doubtedly is to teach the young foxes to run, and the young hounds 
to hunt them, and not to anticipate sport before many of the regular 
subscribers appear on the scene of action. That, however, we 
deny, and say with Beckford, the months of August and September 
should be devoted to that work, and then, if the country is well 
stocked, no harm can accrue from letting them have a spin over the 
open during October. Of course, where foxes are scarce it is 
only right that they should be husbanded until November comes 
in, and that if a youngster previously shows a disposition to go across 
the open, free passage should be given him, and the attentions of the 
pack directed to those who take stronger arguments to induce them 
to leave their strongholds. Luckily, in most countries, foxes are 
not now so scarce as to render this self-denial necessary, and where 
a few of the right sort are gathered together at the covert side, the 
Master can indulge them with an early gallop without fear of doing 
much harm to their subsequent sport. 

When due discretion is used, no doubt this is the correct 
thing, but there must be discretion, for it is within our memory 
that the Master of a small country has had wonderful fun in 
the autunm, and a succession of blank days afterwards. While 
on this subject, it perhaps will not be amiss to say a few words 
on the useless slaughter (murder we had almost called it) of 
cubs which is allowed to take place in some hunts. There 
can be no greater advocates for blooding young hounds freely 
than we are, but we must protest against a leash, or two brace of 
cubs being cracked up at a time, when there is really no necessity 
for it ; and if hounds have given a covert a thorough good rattling, 
and tasted, say, a brace of its inmates, a halt should be made, and if 
another innocent is seen stealing away to ,some near shelter, his 
life should be spared, unless the hounds are hard and close at him,. 
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instead of being, as we have ere now seen, galloped, halloaed at, and 
ridden down, and by these means cue off from all chance of escape. 
This is too often done by men who think they go out merely to 
kill, and by it foxes are uselessly sacrificed that would, if spared, 
«how good sport another day. Huntsmen should i^member that 
the number of foxes killed is no criterion of the merit of a pack of 
hounds, or the efficiency of the man who handles the horn, unless 
we know how they are killed, and with a lot of cubs on foot all tired, 
and quick active men who are unscrupulous in the matter to assist, it 
is at times easy enough to pick them up one after another almost as 
fast as they like. On occasions like this, instead of heading them 
into the hounds' mouths, the right thing is to open an earth if there 
is one, let some of them in, and then endeavour to get the others 
one at a time away into unfoiled ground if possible, and there 
account for them, until a sufficiency of blood has been obtained. 

We need not say here, that whenever practicable, it is advisable to 
let a cub go from home to die, as if he is killed and broken up by 
the hounds in thick undergrowth or gorse, before the huntsman 
can get to them, as will sometimes happen, in all probability no fox 
will be found there for some time to come. Cubs often know of a 
patch of corn, a thick hedge»roW| or piece of gorse near their strong- 
hold — in fact, are frequently bred there, and to thb they will make 
when pressed. Get a tired one there, and a little .mobbing is quite 
permissible to keep him from regaining the covert, in which case 
you have your blood, and the place where you expect to find another 
day is left untainted. Now, trusting that our readers will soon be 
in the saddle, and enjoying their cheery autumn gallops amidst the 
falling leaves we have endeavoured to give some idea of, we will 
lay down our pen for the present, wishing them good scent, a safe 
mount, and health and spirits to enjoy them. 

N. 



AMONGST THE TIGERS. 



I SEND you an account of a hunting, or, as we call it out here, a 
Shikar trip, which we had during the recent hot weather in a jungle 
about forty miles to the north-east of Bolarum, in the Nizam's 
dominions of the Deccan. 

F8r about six weeks previous to my joining him, my friend Major 
C— — had been out shooting in this part of the country, but from 
one cause or another had been unsuccessful in bagging any ^' denizens 
of the forest," with the exception of a panther and some small 
game. 

Now I must here describe the common method of shooting tigers 
in India. Having first found out a range of hills or jungle frequented 
by them, which is a matter of no great difficultv, owing to their 
large and distinct footprints, a few bullocks are tiea up tovirards sun- 
set in the most secluded spots. The next morning these places are 
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visited by the sfatkarris, or hunters, and if a bullock has been killed, 
and partially eaten, during the night, the probabilities are that a tiger is 
sleeping off the effects of his heavy med in some neighbouring bush 
or cavern, where he is left till mid-day, when arrangements are made 
for driving him out within range of the rifles, which have been pre- 
viously posted in positions commanding the passes which he is most 
likely to take. 

Mr, C and I reached the camp about the middle of April, 

and hoped to change the fortunes of the party, but during the first 
fortnight our ill luck was unvarying, our bullocks were killed, and 
had to be paid for, but the dgers could not be got in the beat. 
. The shikarris attributed our want of success to the animals being 
so often shot at from the natives' '* machans " or ambushes, made by 
digging holes in the ground and surrounding them with branches, from 
which, during the night, they shoot small game on their way to and 
from the pools of water, and also to the frequent hunting expeditions 
made by officers from a large cantonment about forty miles off. 

It was rather monotonous, day after day, going through the same 
formula, tying up bullocks everv night, armies of beaters every 
morning, creating intense hubbuD — the shrill treble of the almost 
infant (for it is marvellous to see children, often not more than 
seven years old, presenting themselves as beaters to scare an animal 
for whom a dozen of them would not furnish a meal), contrasting 
with the deeper voices of manhood in all its stages, supplemented by 
tom-tom$, cowhoms, and every imaginable native instrument capable 
of making a noise. The result must be heard to bs believed, a 
concert of a thousand cats might rival it. 

At last we began to despair, as it was hard work with the ther- 
mometer at 112 degrees in the shade, having to get to your shooting- 
ground miles away, and then to find yourself in a tree, or seated 
some ten feet up on a rock, awaiting the result of the beat, which 
sometimes lasts for hours. 

So, after three weeks of blank days, we resolved to quit the jungle 
we were shooting, and go off to other and possibly happier hunting 
grounds. The map was consulted, and a district thirty miles east of 
our position was selected, as being one likely to furnish sport, both 
from its hilly nature and its being out of the route usually taken by 
shikarris in going and returning from more distant jungles.^ 

We arrived at the village of PuUipad about the beginning of May 
— the hottest month in the year in this part of India, and the best 
for tiger shooting, as the animals are localised by the great scarcity 
of water. 

Our camp was fixed under a magnificent Banyan tree, which sent 
out mighty lateral branches, equal in size to the trunks of ordinary 

trees, and these to such a distance that Major C calculated that 

three thousand men might stand under its shade. Glorious news 
awaited us, — the shikarris, whom we had sent on in advance, reported 
tigers in the jungle not more than three miles off, and that not a shot 
had been fired in it for more than three years. 
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We felt certain of success, though the first aspect of the jungle 
was rather disappointing, inasmuch as although the hills were good 
and furnished with numerous caves, such as monarchs of the jungle 
love, they were so sparsely covered with trees and undergrowth as 
not to afford shelter for those wild animals on which tigers subsist, 
namely, deer of all kinds, wild pig, &c. Still we heard from the 
head man that the villagers had sustained heavy losses in cattle, the 
tigers having killed large numbers of them. How can it be other- 
wise when the cattle are daily driven into the jungle for pasturage, 
scanty indeed there, but better than in the surrounding planes. 

Two days after our arrival one of our bullocks was killed. Beaters 
were collected, houdahs put on the elephants, and all were in good 
spirits as we trotted the three miles to the jungle, in great hopes of 
seeing *^ master stripes " at last. 

Lots were drawn for positions, and I was placed on a rock about 
ten feet from the ground. In front of me was a narrow valley 
shaded by a belt of trees, which ran in the direction of the spot 
where the tiger was lying perdu, and down which he would probably 
pass on being driven out of the cave by the beaters. 

After being nearly roasted, and waiting half an hour, I saw the 
tiger slowly making his way through the jungle towards me. Truly 
a satisfactory sight after our miserable experiences of the past three 
weeks. It was a beautifully marked brute of fair size, but the 
striped skin at first attracted but little attention, being scarcely notice- 
able against the scorched foliage and dark branches of the jungle, — in 
fact it looked more like a lioness than a tiger at the distance at 
which I caught sight of it. 

When within fifty yards I aimed at the shoulder and fired. It fell 
at once to the shot, but gathering itself together again, broke at once 
into a canter, until another bullet in the neck suddenly put a stop to 
its career. 

It turned out to be a fine tigress, and as this was the first fruit of 
the expedition, it was the cause of great merrymakings in camp that 
nighty and also among the natives of the village, who had a special 
cause for rejoicing, both on account of extra pay for their services as^ 
beaters, and being rid of a troublesome neighbour. 

Such was the style of sport, that with varying success we followed 
for a few days longer. 

It would be tedious to discuss each day's adventures; I shall 
therefore only take the last, which was the best. 

We had been lucky enough to get several tigers without anything 
very remarkable taking place. It is not well, however, for young 
beginners to be too successful, as we are apt to lose the respect due 
to the monarch of the jungle, and think that because he has once or 
twice been easily disposed of that the same fortune is always to 
continue. 

One tiger, however, is no criterion of what another may be. Not 
one, but a dozen bullets sometimes fail to put a tiger hors de c<nnbat, 
and he has been known to make good his charge after having been 
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shot through the heart. A friend of mine lost his life the second 
time he went out on a Shikar trip. He had been very successful the 
first year, and held tigers cheap. I remember hearing him cautioned 
by older hands not to make such a mistake^ but he was pulled out of 
a tree, although fifteen feet up, together with his gun-bearer, and 
both of them killed by a tiger he had wounded. 

It was witnessed by a brother officer, who was posted in a tree 
near the spot, but was not able to render immediate assistance, as 
the tiger had the poor fellow between his paws, both of them rolling 
over and over together until an opportunity offered, when the tiger 
was shot. His friends, who were out with him, told me that they 
had never witnessed so shocking a sight as he presented, torn in 
pieces, a mass of blood. 

Now and then one hears an account of some member of a shoot- 
ing party being killed by a tiger, I do not wonder at it, as we are 
all so liable to get careless, and not to adopt precautionary measures 
of any kind. For instance, all shikarris know that after wounding a 
tiger it is a good plan not to follow him up for half an hour or more, 
in order that the shot may have time to take effect, which may be 
the means of rendering him less formidable ; but this is seldom 
carried out, and the keener the hunter the less likely is it to be put 
in practice. 

The tiger is a hot-blooded animal, and when wounded in any way 
badly it will soon tell upon him, and if you follow the safer plan of 
waiting, though you may possibly lose him, you may bag him with- 
out a fight, while if you track him at once, by making more certain 
of him, you greatly increase your own danger. The fact is, you get 
excited and will not be methodical ; method is thrown to the winds ; 
you will have none of it ; hence the end is sometimes disastrous. 

But I must put a stop to this long deviation, and give you an 
account of our best day among the tigers. 

We had as usual tied up our bullocks about three miles from the 
camp, and the welcome news that one of them had been killed 
during the night greatly increased our spirits next morning. ' 

As the tigers were lying up in a very large hill, more than the 
usual number of beaters were required. When about two hundred 
had been collected, and all the preliminaries settled, we drew lots 
for positions, and I had the first choice. 

The head native shikari, whose duty it is on these occasions to 
place the rifles in positions near which he thinks, after previously 
examining the country, the tiger will pass, stationed me on a rock 
about eight feet above the ground, which sloped from the top at an 
angle of about 45 degrees, an unpleasant seat, somewhat on the 
sliding scale. In front of me was a tree and some jungle. 

The coolies had by this time got round to the other side of the 
jungle, and commenced beating, their shouts at first coming faintly 
on the breeze, but growing louder and louder every moment, till at 
last they swelled into a regular yell. Nearer and nearer came the 
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din, and at length a prolonged yell, followed closely by another 
louder and more prolonged, told me plainly that the game was a-foot, 
and in a few moments 1 saw an enormous tiger walking majestically 
along, and making for a cluster of rocks about two hundred yards to 
my left. la size he appeared about ten feet long, and three feet 
high at the shoulder. 

For a moment or two I was rather excited, and felt my heart 
beating fast \ I then lost sight of him for about half an hour, and 
began to despair of seeing him again, thinking he must have gone 
out of the beat, when suddenly my native gun-bearer said " tiger !" 
and looking up, I saw him on some high ground to my left front. 

There was a small jungle track about a foot in width, which, if 
he took it, would bring him within forty yards of my position, and 
give me a good chance of a broadside shot after he passed me, 
which he must do if he continued the same path. I hid myself as 
well as I could. 

The magnificent animal — a regular " cattle-lifter" — came slowly 
down the track I mentioned, but when within a hundred yards of 
me he evidently saw me, and stopped short. 

But not for long : on he came again, straight for me, and I at once 
saw that the tables were turned, and that I, not the tiger, was 
being stalked, for when within fifty yards he roared several times, 
and by one bound shortened the distance between us by about 
twenty feet; then creeping on, he was just preparing for another 
spring, which would have brought him unpleasantly near me, when 
I, thinking it was a case of now or never, raised my rifle (a i2-bore 
Rigby, firing a solid spherical bullet), and aiming at his head, 
fired. 

At the crack of the rifle he fell back among the bushes round 
him, and it was not for some twenty minutes at least that I knew 
the result of my shot. The brushwood in front hid the place where 
he would be if I had made a hit and killed him, and where if only 
wounded he would lie up. This alone I was certain of, that he was 
among the bushes not many yards from me, but whether wounded 
or not it was impossible to say, and it is easy to imagine my anxiety 
for the next few moments, as we sat there expecting every moment 
to be furiously charged upon by a wounded tiger. 

All however remained perfectly quiet in our front, and after trying 
for some time in vain to distinguish the brute through the entangled 
brushwood, I caught sight of something which might be a tiger's 
ear, but failed to make my companion see it, whose ^^ fCoosh na 
dekka, sahib," or, " I sec nothing, sir," considerably irritated me. 
Whilst still trying to show him what I meant, another tiger suddenly 
appeared on the scene, wending his way slowly in our direction. 

For a moment or two I hesitated whether to fire or not, as I 
could not flatter myself that the one I had already shot at was more 
than wounded, and by wounding another I might have two dangerous 
antagonists instead of one. But I was unable to resist the temptation, 
so I fired and hit him in the chest ; he gave a deep hoarse cough, 
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and stumbled head-foremost into the bushes, where I lost sight of 
him also. 

In the meantime, whilst all this was going on, I had heard several 

shots from Major C , and great shouting for me to join him, as 

there were two tigers in front of some rocks about two hundred 
yards in front of where he was placed. It was impossible for me to 
explain my own situation to him, so I got down from my rock and 
cautiously approached the spot where I thought I had seen the 
tiger's ear. I had not been deceived : there, to my deh'ght, lay the 
king of the jungle, stone dead ; my bullet had passed through the 
left eye into the brain. There was not a hole in his skin anywhere, 
but the fur had been slightly scraped oiF on one side, as he fell on 
some sharp stones ; my bullet had entered so exactly the centre of 
the eye that, for a moment, I could not see where he had been hit. 

My shikari was delighted, both on account of ^^ great plenty of 
backsheesh," and also his great love of sport. He kept on repeating, 
'*Bhote burra bagh, sahib" (" a very big tiger, sir"). 

I ordered the coolies to cut down some young trees and make a 
litter, covering it with plenty of leaves and branches, to carry him 
into camp. The skins are very often injured by the tiger being 
slung on a pole by the legs, and dropped down on the ground when 
the bearers halt to rest. 

The shouting for me to come on quickly had been going on all 
this time, and leaving my second tiger for the present, I hurried on 

and found Major C on the elephant all ready for a start. I got 

into the houdah, and we proceeded as fast as possible to some rocks 
about a hundred yards to our front. We were no sooner there than 
we heard a tremendous roar, and in another moment out sprang an 
enormous tiger, from a cave about ten feet up the rocks, as if it had 

been shot out of a catapult. Major C was in the front seat of 

the houdah, and could have got a fair shot at the animal, but the 
beaters were all standing on rocks in the vicinity, some of them in 
the line of fire ; as he galloped away, however, we gave him a 
parting salute. The ground was becoming more broken and difficult 
for the elephant every moment. In this' part of the Deccan it is 
quite the exception to be able to follow up a wounded tiger on an 
elephant, and you are obliged to do so on foot, which makes the 
sport very dangerous, but highly exciting, as the animal no longer 
doubts you intention to kill him, and he will return the compliment 
if he can. The elephant now began to beat his trunk upon the 
ground, producing a hollow sound, trumpeting occasionally, a sure 
sign that we were close upon the tiger ; and our mount being a 
small one, and not accustomed to Shikar, it was little likely that she 
would be staunch in the presence of a tiger at close quarters, so we 
began to wish ourselves on the ground, as when an elephant is 
frightened it is sure to bolt, the mahout, or driver, losing all control 
over it, and in its wild and desperate flight it will perhaps carry you 
among trees, when the houdah is soon knocked oiF, and you come 

0^2 
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to grief unutterable ; or at the best, should there be no trees, the 
pitching and rolling will soon loosen the fastenings, the houdah slips 
round, and its contents — ^guns, lunch, ammunition and hunters — ^are 
spilt on the ground. The latter was our case, for I had scarcely 

time to call out to Major C- to uncock his rifle, when, after 

several plunges, the brute charged off. The ropes loosened and 
slipped ; the houdah gave a lurch, and we came smash to the ground, 
rifles and all, but, as good luck would have it, not much the worse 
for the fall. We ordered the houdah to be put on again, and during 
the operation, which lasted some time, we did full justice to the 
tiflin basket, keeping our rifles within reach, as the tiger was reported 
by the coolies, who were stationed on rocks and trees, to be only 
iiftv yards in front. The elephant had not yet got over his fright, 
ana we got on but slowly, giving the tiger time to bolt from the 
place where he was lying up without our being able to get a shot at 
him, and as the shades of evening were coming on apace, we were 
reluctantly obliged to give up the pursuit. The second tiger I had 
wounded (afterwards found to have been shot through the shoulder) 
I did not get, as time did not allow us to follow him up. He was, 
however, easily killed shortly afterwards by a native shikari. 

Major C had fired at a fourth tiger without effect (the third 

was the one which jumped out of the cave) ; there was also a 
young tiger about twelve months old seen by the beaters, which made 
the fifth. This last, however, never passed within reach of our 
posts. 

It was a very exciting day, and had I not killed my first tiger so 
quickly, the sequel might have been very different ; it was one of 
the large heavy kind called ** cattle-lifters,** great beasts which are 
too lazy to hunt and kill deer, but which dash into herds and carry 
off cattle into the jungle, and nearly always kill your bullocks when 
tied up as bait, which the smaller and more active tigers are frequently 
shy of doing, preferring to run down their own game. 

I have often been out in parts of the country where small game 
was plentiful, and could seldom get a kill ; still we could see by the 
tracks that small tigers had passed close to the bullocks tied up for 
them, but without touching the bait ; whereas the *' cattle-lifter,*' 
heavy about the shoulder and nine feet and upwards in length, 
would not have hesitated a moment. 

Many sportsmen in the old country are beginning to find out that 
India is not such a bad place for sport after aU, and, as time rolls on, 
will find their way out here for a few months among the tigers. 
Thousands are paid for a grouse moor in Scotland — good enough 
sport in its way, but, when compared with what can be done out 
here, it sinks into utter insignificance : a camp kit and a couple of 
rifles are all the equipment required. 

A short run to Brindisi and a fortnight on the sea lands you at 
Bombay. You can select to shoot in any one of the provinces at 
your pleasure ; in most of them there are hundreds of square miles 
abounding in every kind of game, from an elephant to a snipe. 
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What a paradise for a true lover of sport ! The best season for 
sport varies in different parts : the jungles in the Deccan should be 
shot from February until June ; those of Mysore from June till 
October, 

How different is everything here to the let and hindrance one 
meets with in the old country I In lieu of Ground Game Acts and 
Tenant Rights, every facility is given. If you shoot in the Native 
States, the Rajah's Minister furnishes you with a ^^ parwanah/' or 
order to all whom it may concern to aid you in every possible way 
in procuring supplies and beaters, and in many cases providing you 
with elephants. Think, too, of your bag — what a variety I — bison, 
buffaloi panther, bear, and, if you are particularly fortunate, the 
black panther, the magnificent sambar, the elk of India, the spotted 
deer, and antelope, innumerable kinds of waterfowl, — all to be shot 
among the most splendid scenery !in the world, from the craggy 
heights of the Himalayahs, to the deep lonely forests of Mysore ; 
and, last but not least, the far-famed pig-sticking of the Deccan. 
The wild boar of India is no mean antagonist ; he takes you over 
the most difficult country ; a great wall-sided, bristly fellow, furnished 
with most enormous tusks, and of unequalled courage. 

I must now bring my account to an end ; though to many it will 
be utterly devoid of interest, still to a few I hope it will recall to 
memory days which have been spent in the jungle ; whilst others, 
who in good health and strong of body, are leading an idle life 
amongst the pleasures of home, may be induced to try a few months 
among the Tigers. 



THE RIVER MONARCH. 

A LAY OF THE CORK BLACKWATER. 

By Captain Clark Kennedy. 

(Dedicated to Charles Purdon Coote, Esq., of Bearforest, Mallow, in memoriam 
of many splendid days with the salmon on bis waters.) 

When the lark is sweetly singing, 

And the cuckoo's carol ringing, 
And the bees are making honey in the golden summer gleam, 

Let us hasten to the banks 

Of the river, giving thanks 
To the owner of '' KUbarry,"* that we know to be the cream 

Of that sporting Irish water : 

What a spot for fish and slaughter ! 
And Paddy whispers, beaming, ** 'Tis a darlin' of a stream ! " 

* Kilbarry, near Cloodulane, two miles below Fermoy, is about the very best 
stream of the Blackwater, fish of 35 lbs. having been killed on it, and others of 
heavy weights. 
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Mark the current eastward flowing, 

See the western breeze is blowing, 
And a " curl '* upon the surface 'tis a pleasure to behold ! 

Now we lightly cast our flies ; 

How we're longing for the "rise** ! 
For the lightning flash of silver, as a salmon keen and bold 

Madly rushes at our lure ! 

Now we've hooked him, safe and sure, 
We pray our fly and tackle too may only keep their hold ! 

Oh, what a dashing rise ! 

He's a fish of mighty size, 
And was rolling like a porpoise for a second on the wave ! 

But now he feels the " steel," 

Just barken to the reel ! 
What music to an angler's heart more glorious and brave ? 

And the line so sweetly sings, 

As it flashes through the " rings," 
What singer at the Opera more pleasure ever gave ? 

Now the rod is gaily bent : 

'Tis the best they ever sent, 
From the firm at Castleconnel of old Ireland the cream.* 

Our tackle stout and true 

A gallant feat shall do. 
For we'll conquer, by our science, e'en this monarch of the stream ! 

Ha ! he's leaping in the air. 

But he's fighting in despair, 
And the sport he shows is worthy of an angler's happy dream. 

How he glistens in the sun I 

What a splendid dashing run ! 
Ye heavensj what a frantic leap, and how he lashed his tail ! 

Yet again he speeds away, 

In a gleaming shower of spray. 
And dashes through the waters like a frigate under sail. 

Aye, his heart is gallant still, 

He has shown a stubborn will ! 
Now he's sulking at the bottom ; now he's pulling like a whale ! 

On the bank is Paddy dancing 

Like a lunatic, and prancing 
And shouting out his orders ! But we've not the time to heed ! 

'* Arrah ! shorten up your line, sur ! 

Will I gafF him ? — give the sign, sur ! " 
"There's a slip between the cup and lip" — He's oflF again at speed ; 

But the end is coming fast. 

For the pace can never last j 
To our science e'en this gallant fish the struggle will concede. 

* Enright and Son, the best rod-makers in the world, and the only men who 
can turn out a real " greenheart," that will bend, when fest in a fish, like the arcb 
of a bridge, i.<r., with a perfect curve from tip to butt. 
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What merry runs he's taking ! 

What a glorious fight he's making ! 
Perhaps, thinks he, noble fellow ! that e'en yet he may be free. 

But the deadly gafF is ready ; 

Bravo ! steady, Paddy, steady ! 
Now proudly lay him down among the flowers upon the lea. 

As he struggling lies, and kicking, 

I can see the " sea-lice *' sticking* 
To his scales ! Ye shades of Walton ! what a beauty from the sea ! 

Now come, and quickly weigh him, 

And lovingly convey him, — 
A twenty-pounder !— cover him with rushes damp and wide ! 

His silvery scales are glancing, 

Where the beaming sun is dancing. 
And casting rainbow hues upon his lovely silver side ! 

He fought a gallant fight ; 

He perished in his might ; 
The river monarch dies a death of glory and of pride ! 



CRICKET.— THE PAST SEASON. 

Cricketers have every reason to congratulate themselves on the 
marked success of the season just completed. It is in no way an 
exaggeration to claim that the game was never in a more prosperous 
or more solid condition than at the present time. The fears that 
the encroachment of other out-door amusements suddenly starting 
into fashion would have a prejudicial effect in checking the steady 
increase in popularity of cricket of late years have, happily, not been 
realised ; and it is very pleasant to be able to record, without fear 
of contradiction, that the public interest in their national game has 
shown a very material advance, rather than any retrogression, during 
the summer of 1 883. It was thought, and not perhaps without 
reason by many, that the absence of any external attraction, such as 
was provided by the visits of the Australian players in 1878, 1880, 
and 1882, might have a depressing influence on our English cricket ; 
but here, too, the anticipations of the pessimists were in no way 
verified. The general enjoyment of the season was, of course, in 
a great measure due to a long spell of sunshine, in amount much 
above the average of the last few years ; and, on the whole, cricketers 
had no reason to be dissatisfied with the condition of the wickets 
throughout the four months within which what are known as first- 
class matches are confined. These influences were alone sufficient to 
ensure the success of the cricket year ; but, under any circumstances, 
the game would have been able to show an increase in public favour, 

* These parasites have never been known to adhere to a salmon for more than 
^wenty-four hours after he has left salt water. 
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to judge from recent indications in the growing tendency towards 
the development of the higher class of fixtures, and there is no more 
hopeful sign in the aspect of the game at the present time than the 
evident inclination of the masses towards genuine cricket. 

One of the most noteworthy features of the season has been, 
undoubtedly, the improvement discernible in the cricket of the 
Southern Counties. The superiority for so many years now chtimed 
by the North, it must be admitted, is at present unshaken. The 
unexpected reverses sustained by the Lancashire eleven in the three 
last engagements on their list robbed them of the proud position 
they occupied in i88i and 1882; but even on these defeats few 
would be inclined to adjudge them to be really inferior to the best 
of the Southern Counties. On the other hand, despite the credit- 
able victory of Sussex over Yorkshire at Sheffield, not even the 
most enthusiastic partisan of Southern Cricket would pretend to argue 
that, excepting perhaps Middlesex, whose strength of batting would 
always enable the eleven to make a good show against any team 
either Surrey, Kent, or Sussex could claim to have uncUr anything 
like even conditions as reliable a side as either Yorkshire or Not- 
tinghamshire. No impartial critic would venture to dispute the 
ascendancy of the two counties named, notwithstanding an evi- 
dent improvement in some of the Southern shires. The 
possession of a strong professional backbone has made Yorkshire 
and Notts, and it is satisfactory to find that the energies of the 
executive of more than one of the leading County Clubs in the 
South are being earnestly directed towards a better supply of pro- 
fessional talent. A considerable amount of correspondence has 
recently taken place in some of the daily papers on the subject of 
the relative claims of Yorkshire and Notts to be considered the 
best County of the year, and the most elaborate calculations have 
been made by the supporters of the rival schools in support of their 
arguments. The premiership of County Cricket is at the best an 
empty honour, carrying with it no recognised position, and the 
award is dependent to a certain extent on the by no means satisfac- 
tory analysis of certain newspapers, which do not all pursue the 
same system of computation. It is unnecessary to say that such a 
system has kw advantages, and if there is to be any tangible position 
conferred on the most successful County eleven of the year, it is 
only reasonable to urge that there should be some properly consti- 
tuted and recognised tribunal to apportion the honours. On the 
principle that the loss of the least matches decides the championship, 
the Nottinghamshire eleven can claim to have the best record of the 
year ; but on the whole their figures are not altogether satisfactory, 
and of the twelve matches in which they took part, while only one 
was lost, as many as seven of the remaining eleven were productive 
of drawn games. The high scoring of the Nottinghamshire eleven 
during August proved them to be a strong batting side, and if, in 
the absrnce of Morley, the bowling was all round hardly so effective 
as a few years back, taken at all points, Notts could fairly daiqi tp 
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have as good a working team as any other county. But for the 
altogether unexpected reverse suffered by their eleven at the hands 
of Sussex at Sheffield^ when the Southerners won with only 3 runs 
to spare, the Yorkshiremen would have been able to boast the same 
distinction as their great rivals of Notts, that of only one defeat ; 
and it is singular that the only other defeat they experienced should 
have been from the Nottinghamshire team. The two decisive vic- 
tories obtained by the Yorkshire eleven over Lancashire were both 
brilliant performances, and on their respective form against the side 
led by Mr. Hornby, as well as on the show of iheir two matches at 
SheflSeld and Trent Bridge respectively, there was really very little 
to choose between Notts and Yorkshire in 1883. Notts had three 
reliable batsmen in Shrewsbury, Barnes, and Flowers, besides likely 
run-getters in Gunn, very much improved as a bat, and Sclby, Atte- 
well. Mills, and Mr. C. W. Wright, of Cambridge University ; but 
besides Alfred Shaw, Flowers, and Walter Wright, who, though 
successful at times, hardly proved an efficient substitute for Morley, 
the bowling was not of a very high quality. Yorkshire had, to bat 
Ulyett, whose hitting on the whole was brilliant, Hall, the greatest 
success of the year, judging from his previous form, Lockwood, 
Bates, Hon. M. B. Hawke, Mr. £. Lumb, whose defence is likely 
to be of the greatest service to the County ; besides Emmett, Peel, 
a useful all-round player, and Peate, who has during the last two 
seasons shown great improvement as a bat. In bowling, Yorkshire 
was fortunate to find a youngster like Harrison, good enough to 
secure a place for the Players against the Gentlemen in his first 
year ; and there was no lack of useful bowlers in Peate, though by 
no means so successful as in 1882; Peel, who rarely failed to get 
wickets when wanted, Bates, Emmett, and Ulyett. A comparison 
of the best elevens of Notts and Yorkshire in 1883 would render it 
a matter of great difficulty to prove any superiority ; and indeed, in 
our opinion, a careful analysis of the all-round cricket of the two 
teams proves them to have been exceedingly well matched. 

The triple defeat of the Lancashire eleven at the close of the 
season effectually deprived them of the position their succession of 
victories in the early fixtures would have led anyone to expect. 
Their form at the commencement of the season, indeed, was so 
brilliant, that it is even still difficult to explain their defeat at Graves- 
end, Keonington Oval, and Clifton, a disastrous termination to a 
season opening full of promise. It was unlucky for them at the 
close that Messrs. Hornby and Royle should both have been out of 
form with the bat, and indeed it was to their failure in this depart- 
ment that their ill success was mainly attributable. Mr. Hornby's 
inability to make runs could not have any other than a depressing 
influence on the eleven, who have for so long been used to rely on his 
successful hitting, and in other respects the Lancashire eleven were 
by no means seen at their best during the latter part of the season. 
Ill health caused Pilling's absence from more than one match, and 
though Robinson did not show better cricket at any part of the year 
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than against Gloucestershire in the final engagement, in consequence 
of an injury he was hardly in the best condition towards the end of 
the summer. The Lancashire eleven, too, cannot be considered as 
really representative without Mr. A. G. Steel, and his non-appearance 
in so many of the County's fixtures is therefore the more to be regretted. 
Every credit is, of course, due to the elevens which represented 
Kent, Surrey, and Gloucestershire, for the success which attended 
them in their return matches against Lancashire, but at the same 
time we are inclined to think that the form shown by the latter in their 
three, last fixtures was hardly correct, and, with the bowling at their 
disposal, we fancy that the executive of the County Club will have 
no difficulty in reinstating Lancashire next season in the front rank. 
Among the Southern Counties, Middlesex is fully entitled to occupy 
the foremost place in the year's cricket. The eleven still suffer 
materially for the want of a reliable fast bowler, and, in the absence 
of the Hon. Alfred Lyttelton, of a capable wicket-keeper ; but even 
under these disadvantages they are able to hold their own, when 
represented at their best, against the strongest team any county can 
place in the field. The addition of Mr. A. P. Lucas, though he 
was only able to play on a few occasions during the early part of the 
season, materially strengthened an already strong batting side, and in 
this one department Middlesex was stronger than any other County. 
The high scoring of the Middlesex eleven in their August matches 
was one of the most noteworthy incidents of the season, and the 
performances of Mr. L D. Walker and Hon. Alfred Lyttelton in 
particular, would alone have been sufficient to mark Middlesex 
cricket this year as worthy of special prominence. Mr. C. T. Studd's 
excellent all-round play was invaluable to the County, and brilliant 
all-round cricketer as he alwavs has been, he has rarely proved 
of greater service. Burton and he had to bear the brunt of the 
bowling for Middlesex, and to their steadiness the eleven were 
immeasurably indebted. 

^ Surrey began the season in anything but a promising fashion, with 
three successive defeats at the hands respectively of Notts, Leicester- 
shire, and Derbyshire, but, despite a considerable enlargement in their 
programme, they were able to boast at the end of the season a record 
very much better than any of late (years. Their batting on the 
excellent wickets at the Oval was consistently good, and the way in 
which they played up in the matches against Gloucestershire, York- 
shire, Notts, and Lancashire, was worthy of the team which made 
Surrey's name famous in what are called the palmy days. The 
eleven were singularly unfortunate in losing throughout the summer 
the services of their really most reliable bowler, Jones, owing to ill 
health, but with a good nelding side Barratt proved to be an immense 
help, and, though rather expensive, his bowling was of the greatest 
value, contributing, indeed, in no small degree to the successful 
result of the season. 

Mr. Roller and Abel both showed themselves to be much improved 
batsmen. Surrey were also very greatly indebted to Mr. W, W, 
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Read, who was really one of the best, if not quite the best, amateur 
batsman of the year, but the batting of the eleven throughout was 
consistently good during the later matches, and several very promising 
new players were introduced in Henderson, a young professional, 
with a correct style sure to bring him quite to the front in a year or 
two, Messrs. Diver, an extraordinary fast run-getter when he gets in, 
Bowden and Key, the last of whom, with Mr. Roller, gained the 
very creditable victory ovet Lancashire at the Oval. The want of 
another reliable bowler, and a professional wicket-keeper capable of 
filling the vacancy caused by Pooley's retirement, are the only require- 
ments still wanting to make Surrey a really first-class eleven once 
more ; and the fact that they were not once beaten in a county 
match during the season on their own ground, will go far to 
corroborate the assertion that they showed some of the best cricket 
of the year. 

Kent, like Surrey, in its earlier fixtures, was anything but success- 
ful, and indeed, on the whole, its cricket was hardly encouraging. 
The Kentish authorities have been singularly unfortunate in losing 
several of their best players from ill-health and accidents ; but they 
have never shown a lack of pluck, and Kent's victory over Lancashire 
at Gravesend was only one of some excellent performances at the 
end of the season, notably the creditable show in both their engage- 
ments with Surrey. A very promising new fast bowler was found 
in Mr. S. Christopherson, an old Uppingham boy, and were Kent 
only able to boast one or two equally reliable to support him, there 
would be little need to fear about their attainment of a prominent 
position among the Counties. 

During the two last seasons, Sussex Cricket has shown a material 
improvement, and the eleven certainly showed themselves to be all 
round superior to their predecessors of a few years back. The re- 
turn of Jesse Hide from South Australia strengthened the County 
materially by the addition of a very useful all-round player, and on 
more than one occasion Sussex was credited with a brilliant perform- 
ance. Mention has already been made of its victory over Yorkshire 
at Sheffield, and though the majority was only one of 3 runs, their 
success was the result of plucky uphill play, which could not be too 
highly commended. In the two Hides and Juniper Sussex had 
three, if not very dangerous, at least useful bowlers ; but like most 
of the other southern counties, Sussex would be greatly strengthened 
by the addition of a first-class bowler. 

Hampshire showed a slight improvement on its form of the last 
few years ; but Derbyshire, despite the untiring eflForts of its execu- 
tive in the search for new talent, presented no better feature than 
in 1882, and its bowling, once its great source of strength, was 
essentially weak during the past season. The eleven were, to a 
certain extent, unfortunate in having Mr. L. C. Docker out of form 
in the later matches j but there was a general improvement per- 
ceptible in the batting of the eleven just at the close, against- the 
milder bowling of Surrey and Sussex, at the Oval and Brighton, 
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their ability to score was fully proved. In Mr. W. W, Evershed, 
the Clifton College captain of 1882, Derbyshire last season intro- 
duced a very determined and resolute hitter, and though the form of 
the team generally did not give anyone the idea of their capacity to 
get runs from the better kind of bowling, it must not be forgotten 
that they did well against the Yorkshire men when they met them 
at Derby. 

The two matches between the Gentlemen and the Players were 
both in very different ways interesting, and while that at the Oval 
produced the only tie as yet recorded in these contests, the return at 
Lord's resulted, after some of the highest scoring of the year, in a 
victory for the Gentlemen. The Inter-University match ended, as 
was generally expected, in favour of Cambridge ; but the Oxonians 
did not, after all, make such a discreditable show as many pre- 
dicted, and they were so far unfortunate, that both the batsman and 
bowler on whom the greatest reliance was placed, proved unmis- 
takeable failures. Rain again prevented the satisfactory completion 
of the annual contest between Eton and Harrow; but on the 
form of this one match, there was little to chose between the 
two Schools, and neither, according to appearances, were as good 
as Winchester, who, though we are inclined to think their decisive 
victorv over Eton something of a fluke, were, in all probability, the 
best Public School eleven of the year. 

Considerable feeling was evinced during the season, at the con- 
tinued and frequent violation of the law relating to throwing, in 
spite of instructions issued by the Committee of the Marylebone 
Club to the umpires in their employ, to no-ball any bowler whose 
delivery was open to suspicion. There was, apparently, no doubt 
in the minds of several of the umpires about the occasional un- 
fairness of the delivery of some of those whose action they still 
allowed to pass unchallenged, and it is in this one respect the 
incapacity or disinclination of the umpires to carry out the respon- 
sibilities of their position, that we venture to think there is the 
greatest need for remedial legislation. Excuse has been made, and 
no doubt reasonably, for the supineness of the officials appointed 
to administer the rules, on the ground that any resolute action to 
check the most notorious offenders against the laws, would 
bring on them disfavour and consequent pecuniary loss. It may 
be that the present system of appointing umpires does not pro- 
vide a sufficiently responsible class of men ; but this only proves 
the necessity for the appointment of a more independent body, 
capable of acting conscientiously and fearlessly. The argument 
of those who contend that throwing should be allowed, because 
umpires have &iled to carry out the definite instructions given to 
them to ensure its discontinuance, hardly needs notice. It is 
equally idle for those who assert that there is no throwing merely 
because an umpire has not been found resolute enough to no-bali 
a bowler. Cricket will be materially injured if throwing is allowed 
to supersede legitimate bowling, and the sooner concerted action 
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is taken by all the [leading clubs to effectually stop the unfair 

delivery of some of the so-called bowlers witnessed during the 

past season in important matches, the better for the game in 
every way. 



YACHTING AND ROWING. 



Wb have now seen the last of a most satisfaotory jachtiDg season, in which 
south conntry vessels have been more than usually suooessful. Mr. Jameson's 
fine cutter, Samoena, heads the list of winners, having attained fifteen first 
prizes and four second, involving the receipt of over 1,3002. Amongst the 
ever-active forties May comes first, with sixteen first prizes, which, with 
minor gains, tot up to 700?. Tara, Silver Star, and Annasona follow, the 
last's record showing a marked falling-off from last season, when she won 
over 1,500?. Sleuthhound's wins are least in number, but counting the 
King of the Netherland's 3007. confined to the Squadron, her money record 
will exceed that of any of her class. Ulidia has been gradually improving, 
and next season will be more than ever a hard nut for the redoubtable 
Buttercup, and her wily owner Mr. Hewitt. 

The Solent Regatta proved a very tedious affair, and though the usual 
quintette of forties stuck to the race right through, it was long after mid- 
night before the winner, Tara^ crept home. The breeze, besides being light, 
^vas provokingly fitful and gusty, so much so that Annasona's topmast came 
down, and this involving other damage, she had to give up when doing fairly 
well. This happened after a lot of kedging had been endured, which made 
the contretemps all the more provoking. The wind afterwards fell very light 
again, and as counter-protests between Tara and Silver Star resulted in their 
both being disqualified by the Committee, subject to a reference to the 
Y.R. A. Council, the whole affair came to a somewhat "tame and impotent 
conclusion," for which, however, no one was to blame but the Clerk of the 
Weather. The Boyal Dorset, a couple of days later, were a little more 
fortunate, though here again the wind died away as the day wore on. Still 
the meeting of Samoena and Marjorie in an all-rig match was worth seeing, 
and with the latter fitted like a glove as to weather, lookers-on naturally 
expected her to make a close thing of it with Mr. Jameson's crack, which 
indeed she did while any wind lasted ; but when sooner or later both 
had to kedge, the result became a mere fluke, and Samoena enjoyed the luck, 
Maijorie taking second prize. A pair of yawls, Loma and Neptune, did 
pretty well while there was any sailing to do, especially the latter, which had 
all the best of Loma, as long as they kept going. Eventually, however, both 
gave up. AU the forties, except AnnasoniEt disabled, met again, and Tara 
this time won the crawling-match, the party being soon reduced from Silver 
Star fouling a flag-boat, which her people Uo doubt at the time thought fatal, 
though the general opinion afterwards seemed to be that, as the flag afore- 
said was not a mark in the match, the collision did not matter. Lord 
Londonderry presided at the annual dinner, and some active yachtsmen, 
including Earl Grosvenor and Lord Alcester, were elected members at the 
meeting. Tara scored another win at Weymouth against Slenthhound, 
Annasona, and May. Here they had a nice westerly breeze off the land, and 
matters went on capitaUy^ Tara showing best at all points of sailing, with 
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May second, until her bobstaj plate went, and the bowsprit snapping, she 
gave up, leaving second honours to Sleuthhound. Annasona turned up with 
her new topmast, which did not seem to suit ; anyhow she lay last aU day. 
Freda and Amethea were making a pretty match, when the latter followed 
May*s example in the matter of smashing her bowsprit ; and, oddly enough, 
in the ten's match. Lansquenet, the sole opponent of Buttercup, had to give 
up, from her bowsprit being sprung, though, we must say, the result waa 
not affected, as the Cup had a lot in hand at the time. The next day there 
was perfect weather and rather more wind for the all-rig match, which 
brought up Samoana, Marjorie and Sleuthhound, Loma and Neptune. This 
time Lorna showed Neptune the way handsomely, as she ought to do, but 
the great struggle lay between the cutters, SamoBua and Marjorie being very 
close together on the match terms. The race was three times round the 
course, and at the end of the second round Samoena had worked away the 
required time with about half a minute to spare. In the last round both 
were sailed to perfection, and Marjorie got on terms, following Samoena home 
so closely as to win the first prize by about a minute and a half, while Loma 
secured the other rig prize easily. The sailing between Samcena and 
Marjorie was one of the best of their races this year, which is saying a good 
deal, as their meetings have produced a lot of keen contests this season, and 
as the latter may be fairly reckoned susceptible of more improvement than 
Samoena, their antagonism in 1884 will be anxiously awaited. Torbay's 
opening clashed with Weymouth's closing day ; however, a cruisers' match 
filled up the card and secured half a dozen entries, including the Kina, 
formerly owned by the late cheery Mr. " Billy *' Budge, and subsequently 
bought by Mr. Trego, a tower of strength in the councils of the R.L.Y.O. 
Terpsichore, owned by Mr. A. Thompson, also sailed, and won, and being on 
hire to an Australian gentleman, Mr. J. H. Want, her eligibility has been the 
subject of some discussion in yachting circles. There is something in Mr. 
Want's contention that the Torbay match was not confined to vessels 
belonging to such and such clubs, but was for '* hand fide cruising yachts of 
any rig,*' &c., ** which have not taken part in any ordinary open races since 
1875," but as far as the bulk of yacht matches are concerned, a hired vessel 
seems clearly not qualified. To return to Torbay. The forties match 
attracted only Annasona and Tara, and the former's new topmast bad a very 
short life, for it went just as they were commencing the second round, leaving 
Tara to score another victory. The second day brought a stronger breeze, 
but it blew in aggravatingly fitful style, which made the finish of the prin- 
cipal match (for all rigs) rather fluky. Though all were eligible, none but 
cutters entered, the party consisting of Samoena, Marjorie, Sleuthhound, and 
Tara. The bigger vessels had a fine race of it, Marjorie holding her own for 
a long time ; but at last Samcena got away, her followers at the finish coming 
in this order : Marjorie, Tara, and Sleuthhound. Tara won the firsts and 
Samoena second prize. Freda, Amethea, and Buttercup made up a nice entry 
for the small class, and the ten-tonner led for some distance, but eventually 
Freda and Amethea passed her, though she just won second prize, having an 
allowance of nearly eleven minutes. The Royal Dart were unlucky in their 
weather, as they had neither sun nor wind, rain killing the latter, and mist 
assisting to make matters uncomfortable^ so no wonder that the gallery waa 
a small one, though some of the chief standing dishes of the season, Samcena, 
Marjorie, Loma, as well as Neptune, were engaged in an all-rig match, 
besides four forties in a race by themselves. Samoena did well until she got 
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aground, which lost her nearly twenty minutes, and the wind falling away, N_ 

she afterwards gave up, leaving the race to Marjorie and Loma, who were 
awarded the prizes in accordance with their position at the close of the first 
round, a most unsatisfactory finale. The forties, of course, had much the 
same luck, and though Tara did best while there was anything of a wind, 
"Maj got the prize as leader at the end of the first round. The Hojal 
Northern had nasty weather for their closing day, which had to be postponed, 
and the card, when it did come off, was chiefly noticeable for the victory of 
Neva, which achieved such brilliant successes some few seasons ago, when Mr. 
Borwick had her, though we may say, to make a music-hall quotation, she's 
** never done anything since." Her opponents on the present occasion were 
only a hig schooner of two hundred and seventy tons, the Selene, and 
Eaven, a yawl of average capabilities, so the performance cannot be quoted 
as anything remarkable. 

The private match for 507. between the yawls Arethusa (Mr. Stuart Lane) 
and Neptune (Mr. W. Lloyd), to sail from Dartmouth to Cherbourg, proved, 
in a way, cm exciting affair ; rather too much so, indeed, as, starting on the 
1st ultimo, they just came in for the great gale, and well-grounded fears were 
at one time experienced for their safety. After getting a taste of the bad 
things to come, Arethusa ran for Portland Roads, and Neptune did the same, 
and there they lay all through the 2nd September, the paid hands being 
prevented by Y.RAl. regulations from going ashore, and the amateurs not 
caring to make the attempt. The next day Neptune gave up, and went' off 
to the Isle of Wight, and the following morning, the fourth, Arethusa started 
for Cherbourg, which she made early in the afternoon, the match having thus 
lasted about three days and a quarter 1 Very short commons were the order 
of the said days, but Mr. Lane was very naturally excusably jubilant at the 
achievement. Lots of vessels, making for their winter quarters, received 
severe handling, and the storm wiU provide plenty of work at the various 
head-quarters for some little time to come. Latona, well known a year or 
two back as a crack racing yawl, collided, during the gale at the beginning of 
last month, with the French schooner Ambleteuse, in Cowes Beads. Both 
vessels sustained considerable damage, and the owner of the foreign craft 
has adopted the course, a most unusual one amongst yacht-owning gentlemen, 
of arresting Latona for 2507., the estimated amount of damage to the 
Frenchman. A more serious accident has since happened to Mr. Bridges- 
Webb, whose smart twenty-tonner Challenge was run down, when trawling, 
in broad daylight below the Mouse, by the Ossian steamer. Mr. Webb and 
his crew had barely time to escape in their boat when the yacht sank. The 
matter will, no doubt, receive thorough investigation. 

Hanlan, who is said to have netted 3,000/. by sculling this year, is not 
likely to meet Laycock, either on the Thames or elsewhere, as the big 
Australian has broken his leg badly. We are sincerely sorry for Elias C, 
who, whatever his shortcomings over there (and visitors to Australia report 
somewhat lukewarmly as to his character), when on the Thames seemed an 
honest, vigorous, powerful sportsman, in these respects contrasting markedly 
with his " pal " Trickett, whose recent achievement, a victory over Beach, 
has been magnified by his party into something almost noticeable. This 
Beach, it may be remarked (en parmtJiese) is one of the clumsiest scullers 
who ever tried to sit a racing-boat ; a muscular, powerful man, no doubt, 
but utterly lacking any skill as a rower. It is this kind of gentleman whose 
defeat is claimed by Trickett, or his suppwtens, aa something worth talking 
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aboatj and presumably on a par with the victory over Sadler years earlier, 
when Trickett was so afraid of losing his recently-acquired honours as 
Champion of the World, that on sundry ridiculous pretexts he refused a 
match \(ith Jack Higgins, who offered the newly-fledged champion most 
unusual terms^ Higgins's supporters agreeing to stake 300^. to 2007. The 
Australian, however, who, whatever his shortcomings^ had gumption enough 
to know that his chance against any fiEurly good man was but a slender one, 
was not to be had on any terms, and departed homewards with all diligence. 
We were not, however, discussing Trickett, but Laycock, who may console 
himself during his lying-up with the reflection that the accident has saved 
him and his friends much money and trouble, for Hanlan was certain to do 
him in a genuine race. A propoa of Hanlan, an amusing incident occurred at 
Watkins, N.Y., where a regatta was held, including a race for professionals, 
aud the authorities, wise in their generation, offered Hanlan a special extra 
retaining fee of 400 dollars to enter and row, knowing as they do the attrac- 
tion of his name to be unique. This, coming to the knowledge of the other 
scullers, excited their jealousy, and after meeting to air their grievances, they 
unanimously refused to start imless a handsome Consolation purse was 
offered in addition to the prizes already annoimced. This was eventually 
agreed to, and all passed off happily, Hanlan winning the chief prize, followed 
home by Hosmer and Boss, while the Consolation race fell to Teemer. On 
the Taunton, in Massachusetts, a few days later, the Champion's luck was 
out, as he got swamped after leading to his stake-boat. At Point of Pines, 
the place where Hanlan beat Kennedy, the Champion did not row, and Ross 
won very easily. Hanlan has again had a sickener of starting against a large 
fleld, and recently reiterated his firm determination not to compete against 
more than a couple of opponents, unless tempted by an exceptionally large 
prize. Some of his ideas are very curious, according to our notions. His 
notion of a model three-mile race is — ^three-quarters of a mile out, then a 
turn, and back again, involving altogether three turns, and finishing at tho 
starting post. Our views invariably tend towards no turns, but it must be 
remembered that in America the races are not followed, as with us, by more 
or less passenger steamers, so that Hanlan's idea is a proper one in tho 
interests of the gallery, whose approval is especially important over there, 
as, but for gate-money and cognate sources of revenue, the value of prizes 
would melt away sadly. William Elliott, once Champion of England, has 
recently come forward again with an offer to row any north-countryman for 
lOOZ. or 200Z. a side, but as^the Tyne is just now as poorly off as the Thames 
for rising or risen talent, there is small chance of the offer being closed with. 

While professional rowing is almost a thing of the past, amateurs are more 
active than ever, and Putney, where the three principal bodies — ^London, 
Thames, and West London^have erected club-houses, is generally pretty 
active ; and although the year's racing is now at an end, Saturday afternoons 
find a goodly muster at the various hards, unless the extreme of low water 
make practice-rowing almost an impossibility. 

Swimmers have been very active this year, and several unusual perform* 
ances are the result. The most recent is that of Mr. W. Blew-Jones, of the 
Ilex Club (a society confined to amateur oarsmen), who covered 400 yards, 
at the Lambeth Baths, in the unprecedentedly fast time of 6 min. S^ sec, in 
a trial for the Gold Medal of the Ilex Club, llie best time hitherto was 
6 min. 14f sec, by Horace Davenport, also a member of the club, and in his 
day winner of every swimming championship for which he was eligible. 
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It is an open secret that Mr. F. S. Gulston's financial affairs have recently 
fallen into a bad state, and we are glad to hear that some influential friends 
are getting together a fund with the object of setting him on his feet again and 
starting him in business. Old friends who have not heard of the movement, 
and remember his unparalleled achievements as an oarsman and brilliant 
hand on board yachts, may be glad to aid the good work, and can send 
contributions to H. J. Chinnery, Stock Exchange, E.C. The fund already 
amounts to nearly 900?. 



« OUR VAN." 
The Invoice.— In Pall Mall.~-On Town Moors.— By Forest and Footlights. 

Town in September. Piccadilly, save for omnibusses, a void. Pall Mall 
a desolation of scaffolding and brown holland. The Park arid and dusty ; 
the Row inhabited by queer-looking people ; a very mixed crowd under the 
trees near the Serpentine, listening to the * Turkish Patrol ' and a selection 
from ' Carmen/ which form the staple commodities of all bands since the 
Thuringians departed. Clubs, for the most part closed, or at best in a state 
of disorganization, with a house dinner that in the season would have affected 
old members to tears. Here and there a brougham or victoria flashes by, 
with faces in them that one seems to know — scattered remnants of June and 
July glories — now up for a day and gone the next ; some supercilious-looking 
dowagers, evidently enjoying the solitude, and supremely indifferent to the 
fact that they ought not to have been where they were, a guardsman or two, 
and — the inevitable man who is only ^' passing through." 

And yet Town is not a bad place in September at all. We spent a 
week there on our return from Yorkshire before going North again for the 
Leger, and can truly say that we enjoyed ourselves very much. The 
Van Driver is rather given to solitude — to solitude in a crowd especially. 
To be sure, Piccadilly was not much of a crowd, but still there were people 
— ^people, too, with distinctive marks and features worthy of note and obser- 
vation. It is the tourist month, the period of the " personally conducted," 
and there are many strange creatures to be seen in leading thoroughfare?. 
The country clergyman, either with or without h'ls wife and olive branches ; 
the French bourgeois with his wife, both in a dilapidated condition, and 
generally with an expression of hopeless misery on their faces ; our American 
cousins, chattering and lively ; a provincial middle class, also like their French 
congeners, melancholy and depressed; some stray Germans, — all help to 
make up a curious microcosm. Then the man who finds himself in Town 
in September has it so much to himself. In the season he is, perhaps, only 
an undistinguishable atom in a mighty mass ; in September he is of import- 
ance. The few women left in the parishes of St. George and St. James, 
St. Peter and St. Paul, smile upon him, the club steward b more than 
deferential. Hansom cabmen rush at him, Phryne and Aspasia give him 
the tenderest of greetings. He has room and verge enough, and for distrac- 
tions there is the Fisheries and Mr. Daniel Godfrey, Chinese lanterns and 
magnesium lights. In the gardens of the Horticultural, with " Victoria " in 
coloured lamps, a sort of centre piece, and Albert the Good looking down 
from his pedestal on the work of his hands — the whispering and wanton 
breezes listen to many pretty little conversations under sheltering trees, or in 
quiet nooks and corners. There are one or two theatres still open— the 
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dishes, with one exception, it is true, rather ^tale, bat yet we can laugh with 
* The Merry Duchess,* and if we wish to indulge in the luxury of low 
spirits, we can pay another visit to ' The Silver King/ Besides, there b sure 
to be some one he knows in Town like himself, of course, only '^ passing 
through." He has got there that morning by the Limited Mail from Glen 
Farintosh, or he is off the day after to-morrow to Madagascar or Peru ; he 
is uncertain which. But there he is for forty-eight hours at least, and if he 
is a clever liar and an amusing fellow generally, he is not an unpleasant 
companion. To him is sure to succeed another with a wonderful fund of 
Swiss anecdotes, and Homburg and Baden scandal. So the man of 
September does not fare badly, and then — ^inestimable blessing ! — he is at peace. 
He is not at the mercy of German landlords, or the railway management of 
those countries. He is not among a motley mob of tourists, either in the 
Highlands or the Engadine. If he is worn out with work, or worn out with 
dissipation, in Pall Mall in September he is at least resting. Of how many 
other places can the same be said ? 

By the way, there is a sporting distraction or two for the September man. He 
may have taken Derby on his return to town in the beginning of the month, 
seen three very good days' racing at that excellently conducted meeting, and 
unless he was very stupid, won his money. What a change between the 
new Derby and the old that we remember, about the time of the so-called 
'* Hastings era," when the young Lord of Donnington tried to infuse some 
little vitality into it, and poor old ** Braddy " was the presiding genius of the 
meeting. What a place it was then, and what a place it is now ! The 
people interested in the fortunes of what is to all intents and purposes a 
new meeting, have put their money down and their shoulders to the wheel, 
in earnest. A judgmatic liberality generally brings its own reward, and the 
money expended by the promoters of the new Derby will, we feel .confident, 
return to them after not many years. The whole arrangements there are 
as near perfection as possible; the course is an excellent one, the seven 
furlongs especially, while with eleven natural fences the Steeple Chase course 
cannot well be beaten. The gentlemen of the county of Derby have been able 
seconders of the men of Nottingham, and as the county is a sporting one, 
there is always a very representative gathering on the Subscription Stand. 
We cannot speak too highly in praise of Derby. 

The only item of sport that by right comes under our notice was the 
First Nursery, run on the first of last month. Still we may be permitted to 
glance at tlie defeat of Reprieve in the Great Foal Stakes by Spring Mom, 
though it did not actually occur in September. The loss of Reprieve's 
unbeaten certificate was certainly not expected, but we think it is very capable 
of explanation. She was very well, so nothing can be said on that score, 
but Porter remarked in our hearing before the race, that he should have 
preferred six furlongs on her to five, and this, we imagine, was the secret 
of her defeat. She is not a very quick beginner, and Archer made the 
pace so hot from the start on Knight Errant, that Reprieve was chopped, and 
though she was getting into her stride at the finish, she could not overhaul 
Spring Morn, who had gained two or three lengths advantage. At seven 
furlongs we believe Reprieve would have won, and we are not detracting 
from Spring Mom's good performance in saying that. It is only another 
proof of how good our two-year-olds are this year, and in the Nursery we 
were to find an additional one. St. Simon was giving weight away to every- 
thing in the race, including Archer, with a high character from Hopper's 
stable, and the former won in a canter. Now we retnember being much 
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Struck with the good looks of St. Simon at Goodwood, where he won two 
races, and we also remember that his wins were rather pooh-pooh'd by much 
cleverer people than the Van Driver. He was spoken of rather slightingly 
as *^ second class," and his trainer was stated not to have a very high opinion 
of him, though on what grounds such a statement was made we are ignorant. 
At all events, we do know that the excellent Heath House trainer had a 
good opinion of him at Derby, and the horse's performance more than bore out 
that opinion. He carried his big weight to the front, in a field of nineteen 
runners, in gallant style, and very glad are we to see a newcomer on the 
Turf like his noble owner thus encouraged. We hope St. Simon will train 
on. ^ 

Of the other sporting distractions prior to the great gathering on the Town 
Moor, we have not much to say. Sandown in September is a melancholy 
waste, and a banquet-hall-deserted sort of appearance takes the place of the 
gay spectacle club-house and lawn present in June and July. Nor does the 
sport make amends for other shortcomings. Long, dry, and uninteresting 
read the return to us as we sat by the waters of the Solent, and saw that even 
at the plating game our friends could not hold their own. To be sure, 
Fetterless is, or was, something better than a plater, but he has turned faint- 
hearted, and appears in the Pavilion Cup not to have been amenable to 
persuasion, even when Fordham was the persuader. He curled up his back, 
and allowed himself to be beaten by a neck by an ex-hunter and hurdle- 
jumper like Donald. By the way, everyone was glad to see Fordham in 
the saddle again, and we trust he will have no relapse after his rather serious 
attack. Probably Reckless is as smart a son of Wild Oats as we have seen. 
Lady Vivian, if we remember rightly, did not give much for him as a yearling, 
and sold him to Mr. Hammond, after he had won the Summer Cup at 
the Kempton July, for 430 guineas; not dear, considering the way he 
polished off his field in the Carington Nursery, for he beat a speedy one, 
though probably not a stayer, in Pales. The win of the veteran Organist 
called forth some mild witticisms about Mr. J. Hughes's ^* yearlings," 
and of course Flash-in-the-Pan's name cropped up. The same gentleman 
won, too, a Selling Handicap with Rutherglen, and the old colours looked 
familiar. We do not think we have nmch more that we need comment on 
in Sandown. The band of the Scots Guards tried to entertain the handful 
of members present, but it was rather a failure. The Jockey Club have struck 
out the fixture next year, and we should say Sir Wilford Brett and Mr. 
Huyla Williams are glad. 

^' Altiora Peto," as Mr. Lawrence Oliphant would say. Let us leave the 
dull records of Sandown and Croydon, and seek on northern pastures for 
something more worthy of the name of sport, for an excitement that has 
the true ring. We want to hear the Yorkshire roar, perchance join in it 
ourselves, as the leading horses come round the bend. We want to catch 
even the smallest portion of enthusiasm about the Leger, which, sooth to 
say, we have been unable to do down south ; to see if the northern air and 
a sight of the Town Moor will rouse the dormant feeling, and if we shall 
discuss the/ro/ and cotu as eagerly as we were wont some fifteen or twenty 
years agone. It has been impossible to get up much steam about the race 
this year, seeing what the field had dwindled to, apd what were its com- 
ponent parts. But once we thought at Doncaster, once let our feet tread the 
elastic turf of the course, and for a few brief moments let us hold sweet 
converse with some kindred spirit bound on a like quest to our own, and 
then the old enthusiasm will come back, and until Judge Clark directs the 
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hoisting of the winner's number, shall we be seeking and asking, ^ What 
will win the Leger ? " 

Not a scrap of enthusiasm on the Monday, as we journeyed down from 
Town. The pitiless rain had washed it all away. Doncaster was a dripping, 
mud-bedraggled Doncaster, with nobody visible in the streets, but a horrible 
collection of roughs and the lowest order of Turf followers. A walk to 
the course was out of the question, sweet converse with a friend equally so. 
He, like " the Driver," was probably in the palatial solitude of a Doncaster 
lodging, gazing idly at the raindrops, and only wishing that the gods would 
annihilate both time and space, and hasten the dinner hour. To have, at 
such a moment, a telegram from your ^'chum," to say that, his train was 
three-quarters of an hour late at Mudbury Junction, and that he wished 
dinner postponed till 8.30, was almost too much. A wet afternoon, in 
company with a horsehair sofa, a round table, and the empty decanters on a 
sideboard — would it ever come to an end ? 

Doncaster lodgings and landladies are things per se, at least we hope they 
are. Surely no other portion of habitable England boasts their counterparts. 
For smells and extortion we will back them both against the field, and how we 
endure them year by year is a wonder to ourselves. We see it stated in that 
excellent journal The Field that the poet Southey has left on record a state- 
ment to the effect that Doncaster " is one of the most comfortable towns in 
England; clean, spacious, well built, well governed." Poor Southey! We 
trust ere now that he has been forgiven. We must like the Town 
Moor very much to put up with the Town manners, but we will try and 
forget the latter. That dreadful black Monday past and gone, our spirits 
revived with the Tuesday morning. The rain had disappeared, there were 
morning gallops to see or hear about, more the latter than the former, and 
we were in all the bustle and excitement of the Doncaster week. The 
morning gallops, by the way, had not given great satisfaction, and old turfites, 
who had seen forty, or it may be fifty Legers, mourned an altered regime. 
In fact, the gallops were really no gallops at all. Six furlongs' canters were 
indulged in by one or two of the favourites, and the only horse that did any- 
thing approaching to what may be called work was Royal Angus ; but hb 
limit was a mile. The truth is, a new system now prevails. Trainers give 
their horses the finishing touch at home before they bring them to Doncaster, 
and the work on the course is only necessary exercise. Probably trainers 
are right in so doing, but of course the Tuesday gallops are robbed of their 
interest by the new order of things. Little is to be gleaned from a five 
furlongs' canter, or even a mile gallop, but this time as Royal Angus, des- 
tined to be the greatest imposter, as a Leger favourite, that ever came to the 
post, had done the most work, so was he most on the tongues of men. His 
mile was multipled, his steady gallop turned into a rattling one, and with 
such effect that for some time during the afternoon he supplanted Highland 
Chief, and was first favourite at 3 to I. That he had the best right to such 
a position we know now was utterly wrong, but the glamour of his trial with 
Thebais, about which we knew as little as the man in the moon, was upon 
us, and we took for gospel what Manton chose to tell us. The absence of 
Thebais from the Great Yorkshire Handicap, though she was on the spot, 
ought to have opened the eyes of backers of Alec Taylor's horse, but did 
not, and the race, in her absence, was backed to Duke of Albany, who, as 
being in The Prince's stable, was " bound to win." We did not see the 
seqaitur, but, however, followed the Blantonian lead, to our sorrow. Duke 
of Albany cut up a wretch^ and we think materially damped the ardour of 
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The Prince's backers. There was a very chopfallen look among the nota- 
bilities of the stable, and a leading patron, we heard, had something to say 
about it. Duke of Albany has always been supposed to hare, as the phrase 
goes, *' a race in him/' and indeed a great many people did not hesitate to 
aver that the Cesarewitch was that race. Why so little was known about 
the horse, supposing the stable really fancied him for the big handicap, is 
hard to say. We may supplement the question by another. Why was so 
little known about The Prince, and on what grounds was based the very 
strong confidence shown by his party ? For it was a very strong confidence, 
and we accentuate the term advisedly. To be sure there were other con- 
fidences equally confident, or at least they were said to be so. Whether, in 
their heart of hearts, they believed what was said, is a matter that we are 
not obliged to go into. Owners and trainers are not obliged, according to 
duly recQgnised Turf ethics, to cry the stinking fish they may have to sell. 
There was something of that in the Leger of this year ; but we must hark 
back. We have got to the Leger before we have drunk our Champagne. 

That race promised an exciting contest between three of our crack fillies, 
and we only wanted St. Simon and the Duke of Richmond to make up a 
galaxy of form. But what we thought would be exciting turned out the 
reverse. So immeasurably superior did Superba show herself to be to the 
two crack mares. Spring Morn and Wild Thyme, that, with the colt Condor, 
opposed her, that the race was no race at all. Though Archer s saddle 
shifted, that did not affect the result at all, for Mr. Peck's grand mare never 
galloped, and won in a common canter. This was a very remarkable per- 
formance, one more proof how good some of our two-year-olds are. We 
should like to see the meeting of Superba with St Simon and Duke of 
Richmond, but fear that the latter are not in the Middle Park, though, as 
we are writing far away from books and calendars, we may be wrong. The 
strong opposition we have before referred to, to Highland Chief and his 
temporary displacement in favour of Roval Angus, was not sustained, chiefly 
owing to the philanthropic efforts of Mr. Walton, the American speculator, 
who was always ready with a hundred or two whenever the Chiefs name 
was mentioned. Still there was opposition, and though the fire of the book- 
makers' guns was checked for a time, it broke out again at night, and about 
the time of the Rooms closing 4 to I might have been had about Lord 
Ellesmere's horse. Where was Mr. Plunger Walton ? 

The Leger morning was not fair to look upon at its dawn, but fortunately 
there was a delightful change at noon, and a day of warmth and sunshine 
succeeded to lowering clouds and a raw atmosphere. The attendance we 
need scarcely refer to, except to say that the general belief made it out about 
the biggest on record. As the railway authorities found an increase in 
their traffic, this was probably the case. The Leger day is the Leger day 
emphatically, as is the Derby the Derby. Who cares, except the book- 
makers and the men compelled to have something on every race, for the 
other events ? Who talks about anything else ? And with all our talk, we 
had not made up our minds even when the numbers were hoisted, and Mr. 
McGeorge had the field under his charge. There is always a mystery about 
the Leger. We can spot the Derby winner " in twice " often, but however 
small the Leger field may be, it takes two or three times to pick the winner, 
and we may miss it then. Of course we could all say that if Highland 
CYiitiwas Highland Chief, the good second in the Derby, who came hand- 
over-hand from goodness knows where, and very nearly caught St. Blaise, 
be would win ; but the puzzle of it was that we were not certain he was 
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that same horse. Mr. Walton's hundreds, lavishly as they were invested, 
failed to quite reassure us. Failed also the assertion of the stable that the 
horse was well, and would win, to convince us, when those terrible layers 
were so eager to lay. Similarly, we knew nothing about Royal Angus, 
except what we were told, and that was not much. He had either beat, or 
been beaten by Thebais, and for six men who said the first, you would find 
a dozen who would stick to the last statement. The men most careful to 
measure their words contented themselves by afHrming that the horse had 
'* pleased " Alec Taylor. We have heard that phrase before. It may mean 
anything or nothiog. It did not sound to us like the high trial of a Leger 
winner, we confess, and how the backers of Royal Angus were satisfied 
with it passes comprehension. They followed, it may be said, the lead of 
such clever men as Lord Alington, Sir Frederick Johnstooe, and others^ 
But then those gentlemen had got on Royal Angus at long prices, and of 
course had extremely nice hedging at 3 to i and 7 to 2, and no doubt did 
hedge their money. Not so the B. P« Then we were told that after a gallop 
on him Archer was also very *' pleased " with the Manton horse, and we 
believe it was true that he induced some of his more immediate '* pals " to 
put their money on at the last moment. We wonder if he felt as " pleased " 
with his mount after passing the Rifle Butts. Elzevir, we heard, wanted 
time ; so here were three pretty favourites, two cripples and a dark one, for 
unfortunate backers to select from. 

Why did we not turn to one of the sound horses in the race, a horse 
whom we had lately seen was an undoubted stayer, and whom, if we had 
eyes in our head, we could also see had had a special and uninterrupted pre- 
paration ? How many hundreds of people, we wonder, asked themselves that 
question after the race ? How clearly we see then, do we not, that path 
to the winning chair, that a few minutes before was a track obscured by 
foggy doubts ? A hundred voices, ay, we may say a thousand, after the 
race, pronounced Ossian and Chislehurst the best trained horses in the 
race ; but the fact, which was undoubted, had been a secret securely locked 
in many breasts before. But there, we won't dwell on this, for the story 
is such an old one. The wisdom that comes after the event must surely 
have been treated of by the Wise King, and though we cannot at this 
moment remember the exact passage, we beg our readers, in the words of 
Captain Cuttle, '^ When found, make a note of it." It must be there some- 
where. So keen and clever an observer of men and things as Solomon no 
doubt spotted the man who always knew after the thing had happened. 

That Ossian is a first-class horse, no one, even his owner, pretends. In 
the Legers of some few years ago he would, probably, have been found 
in difficulties at the bend, though we have no doubt he would have 
struggled gamely on to the chair. He was a lucky horse in meeting two 
or three more or less cripples — among them, perhaps, one good horse, High- 
land Chief, and the others too bad to be mentioned. Ladislas, for instance, 
what a moderate horse he must be, nearly as bad as he looks, and that is 
saying a good deal. To be sure he must yield the pcu in mediocrity to Royal 
Angus, but then there never has been, of late years, such an imposter — to 
use the correct phrase — as the dark son of Cremorne. He certainly must 
have filled his backers' minds with misgivings when they saw him in the 
paddock, a fleshy gentleman looking as much like a stayer as a *' sprint " 
runner, and not over fit into the bargain. There has been a controversy 
about Highland Chief, who was said to be winning when he broke down. 
He certainly was pulling hard before reaching that bend, fatal to others 
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besides himself, but he was some little way from home then, and Ossian 
had a clear lead. It is just possible that if all had been well with him, 
the good horse we saw make up such ground in the Derby might have 
overhauled Ossian. But these are idle conjectures. It was a Leger of 
small things, but the Yorlcshiremen cheered Ossian as if he had been another 
Voltigeur or Blair Atbol. After all he was the winner, an honest, good 
horse, one to be depended on to go till he dropt, and to do his leyel best on 
all occasions. 

We must say a word in favour of Chislehurst, because as he has never 
been a favourite of ours we feel the more bound to [give him what praise we 
can. He certainly surprised us in getting where he did, though it was the 
Great Yorkshire over again. We fancied one or two others for places much 
more than we did him ; Ladislas for instance, about whom young Tom 
Jennings was most sanguine, and yet how badly he ran ! But, speaking of 
confidence, the highest and greatest was that of the Chislehurst people them- 
selves, that the York running would be reversed at Doncaster. We never 
met such quiet assurance as that with which some of the followers and 
partizans of the stable poured into our astonished ears their confession of 
faith. In fact, so earnest were they, that for a time we had grave misgivings 
that we had underrated .the Malton horse, and should be covered with 
confusion at seeing him return to the paddock amidst the cheers of excited 
Yorkshire. We searched diligently tor some member of the Chislehurst 
party after the race, but unfortunately never could come across one. We 
think they must all have taken an early train on Thursday morning. 

There was one incident of the Leger day that we must notice, and that 
is the breaking down of the good horse Hagioscope in the moment of 
victory, for he was leading a couple of lengths in the Queen's Plate, and we 
do not think Ishmael could have caught him, so strong and well was Mr. 
Vyner's horse going. A great disappointment, and though we hope we 
may see him on a racecourse again, his Cesarewitch chance is of course 
eximguished. And how well he looked in that race with 8 st. on his back ! 
If he had been the same animal that beat Chippendale at Newmarket last 
year, Corrie Roy, Hackness, and all the great tips we hear about, would 
have had to look to it. Mr. Vyner had only the previous evening backed 
him for the big handicap, and the horse had come from 50 to i to half that 
price at a bound. This is one of the trials of racing life. 

There was a small field for the Portland Plate, and for the second time 
this season Geheimniss with Archer up had to put up with a head defeat, 
this time from Lowland Chief, who, be it noted, started at a price that did 
not look as if his clever trainer much fancied him. Geheimniss had settled 
her Goodwood conqueror, Hornpipe, easily enough, and in fact had won, 
when Lowland Chief challenged, and, after an exciting race, Webb managed 
to get hb head in front at the chair. The horse ran with the greatest game- 
ness under punishment, but his win seemed unexpected on the part of those 
most interested in him. Indeed there were queer stories flying about of rows 
and quarrels between *' pals," or those who were supposed to be " pals," and 
it was darkly hinted that the win of Lowland Chief arose out of one of 
these rows, but as to the truth or falsehood of this we are ignorant, and our 
readers had better be ignorant too. The by-ways of the Turf had better not 
be explored by their innocent eyes. The Hygeia colt again ran a bad 
horse, and we suppose must be given up as an incorrigible who will not put 
his best leg foremost* We had expected Despair to be in the first three or 
thereabouts, but he never showed, and yet he was on his own course, six 
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furlongs, on which we had been led to believe he was the best horse ia 
England. But perhaps we shall see him later on. 

A walk over for the Cup ! Enough to rouse Lord Glasgow and other 
worthies of old from their slumbers. We believe it is the first instance of 
the kind, at least within the memory of the present generation ; and we much 
doubt if when the race was a few miles' affair the heroes of those old days 
ever shirked a contest if they had four legs to carry them. But now owners 
are not obliged to expose their horses, and so the second meeting of Corrie 
Roy and Border Minstrel is indefinitely postponed, and by arrangement 
Thebais walked over. Border Minstrel of course took the Doncaster Sukes, 
but it is this horse's good or bad fortune — which ? — never to be fairly pitted 
against one worthy to meet him ; and we say this, of course, well knowing 
that he beat Corrie Roy in the Goodwood Cup. But we cannot think that 
that grand mare was at all herself that day, and as for Border Minstrel's 
defeat of Hagioscope at Ascot, why the summer is not Hagioscope's time. 
We have had a great admiration for Border Minstrel from the moment we 
first saw him this year at Chester, but we have never seen him extended, 
and we own we had been looking forward to seeing him and Corrie Roy 
tackle each other again ; but, as we have also remarked, owners nowadays 
don't run their horses to make a Yorkshire holiday. It is, no doubt, 
all very fine for us who do not pay the piper, to wish to see a meeting of 
great horses, but owners have the right to call the tune. Some of us, no 
doubt — ^indeed our good friend ** Bleys " said as much the other day — would 
like to see Superba, St. Simon, and Duke of Richmond meet in a sweep- 
stakes, over say the R.M. in the Houghton week ; but, probably, neither 
their Graces of Portland or Westminster, or Mr. Robert Peck, are inclined 
to gratify us. We picture to ourselves meetings that would be highly 
interesting and exciting, but they generally live only in our imaginations. 
Even when good horses are set down to meet, how rarely do they ? Some- 
thing happens, generally ** the market," and one of the great ones is scratched 
at the eleventh hour. However, the Prince of Wales's Nursery, won last 
year by Border Minstrel, was taken this }ear by a horse we trust will turn 
out as good, namely, St. Simon. As he was giving a lot of weight away to 
everything that ran, and as he won in a canter by eight or ten lengths, it is 
probable that he is, and we only hope he will go on, improving with no evil 
befalling him by the way. Britomartis won the Park Hill Stakes in such 
easy fashion, behind her being Bonny Jean, Spectre, Lilac, and Hauteur, 
that, of course, immediately after the race people said why did not Lord 
Falmouth run her for the Leger, particularly with the example of Dutch 
Oven before him ? Mares come on this time of year in a most wonderful 
fashion we know, and certainly Britomartis's win was a revelation. 

And now our footsteps take us yet further north, and we pass some few 
pleasant days, in weather made to order, by loch, and on mountain side, by 
forest and moorland, on Katrine's silver strand, up the tangled slopes of 
Ben Venue, and on the placid waters of Loch Lomond. Revisiting old 
haunts, and recalling old days when we climbed Ben Venue without quite so 
many halts to admire the view on the way, and made in company with two 
friends, now, alas I departed ; and gallant but unsuccessful assault on Ben An, 
beaten back by the tangled brushwood, with not even the assistance that the 
Knight of Snowdon found when piercing his way through the Trossachs — 

** Tlie broom's lough roots his ladder made, 
The hazel saplings lent their aid." 
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We consoled ourselves, we remember, by the thought that the pyramidial 
summit of Bea An could afford us no more magnificent view than that of 
his heather-crowned brother Venue. It does one good to loiter a few days 
in these grand solitudes — we left the tourbt mob far behind when we were 
on Ben Venue, though unfortunately we encountered it on the easier slopes 
of Ben Lomond, where 'Arry was exercising his cockney wit on some 
peculiarly-attired specimen of the " Sandy men " kind. To get away for a 
even a brief week from the roar of the racing world, to try and forget what has 
won the Leger, and to hear no one ask you what will win the Cesarewitch, 
to be in the fresh air, with the sun above and the blue waters of the lake 
below, surely here are the real '^ good things,'* better than those about which 
we hear so much and know comparatively to little. What a sleep do you 
get, too, at night after a day so spent ! and, to descend to bathos, what a 
breakfast you eat in the morning ! 

Good is it, too, to retrace our steps a little, and to spend a quiet day in 
Edinburgh, filling our eyes with its many beauties, a city where art and 
nature have combined to make a whole such as no other town in Europe can 
show. Edinburgh, too, means culture, art, literature, refined society, the 
enjoyments of life without its abuses, except, it may be, a trifle of excess of 
*^ whuskey " here and there. Good is it to find ourselves in the footsteps of 
Mr. Henry Irving and Miss Ellen Terry, and to hear the stage and its 
exponents spoken of in terms that, only some twenty years ago, would have 
sounded strange at Scotch dinner tables. The artists we have named were 
nightly filling the new and pretty Lyceum that Edinburgh has built — ^in 
itself a sign of the times — and the ilite of Edinburgh society, together with 
citizens of all classes, were found within its walls. Divines and popular 
preachers of the Kirk of Scotland had advocated the claims of the Stage to be 
considered as elevating and educating. They had had the courage of their 
opinions, and preached to their congregations from the pulpits to that effect. 
Moreover, they had been found among the audiences at the Lyceum, and one 
well-known clergyman supplemented his sermon by writing to * The Scotsman ' 
what he thought of Hamlet, also Ophelia. We have not heard whether his 
congregation have ** boycotted " him, or put him secretly to death, or resorted 
to any other strong measures, but it was amusing to a stranger to notice the 
bitter feeling, that could not be concealed by the more bigoted of the 
Presbyterian party, at this awful falling away, as they considered it. That 
the playhouse is the Devil's house is still, we found, an article of faith among 
many worthy people, and it was asserted, indeed, while we were in Edinburgh, 
that the nightly scenes occurring both inside and outside the Lyceum 
" resembled Pandemonium." Very ludicrous, and at the same time very 
sad, to read and hear of such things. That men and women of average 
intellect and abilities can believe what they say, is the sad side of the affair : 
the ludicrous is the idea of Pandemonium engendered in their minds. We 
assisted at ^* Pandemonium " one night — but really it is too ridiculous to 
pursue the subject, it is satisfactory to add, for the honour of Scotland and 
Scotch people, that these miserable ones are in a decided minority. The 
visit of Mr. Irving and his company to the country has not been unaptly 
termed ^* a triumphal procession.' 

Still northward, or rather westward ho ! We had hoped to tread the 
braes and forests of Ross-shire, assisted, perhaps, at the death of a '^ royal," 
and done various other things ; but the stern call of duty took us to Ayrshire 
instead, necessitating a sojourn at Glasgow, not a lovely place, albeit a bustling 
one. Time was when The Queen's was the best hotel in Glasgow, where 
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" James," most sporting of head waiters, used to welcome us with urgent 
inquiries, also suggestions ('* James " knew a good deal) as to what would 
win. Poor " James ** has gone under — " found drowned " was the coroner's 
verdict (by the way, have they coroners in Scotland ?) — ^but other people had 
graver suspicions. Well, we miss " James " at The (^een s, now transformed 
into The George, and the transformation scene has not been, we think, a 
success ; but perhaps that is only a matter of opinion. There is nothing 
sporting now about The George, unless the sudden advent of Mr. ^* Tom " 
Spence in the entrance-hall can so be called. There is a dim suspicion of a 
racing man in the comer of the coffee-room, but the tahhShote is eminently 
respectable, and we converse of the weather, the crops, Mr. Gladstone's 
tour, where we have been and where we are going, with great success. The 
Van Driver, regarded as a cross between a retired Major-General and a man 
with strong theological views, sips his coffee in peace, though rather harassed 
by the eye of the man in the comer, whom he suspects recognises him. 
This is made too plain by the man emerging from his comer before we have 
finished our coffee, and, advancing with solemn steps, whispers over our 
shoulder, *' They are taking loo to 12 about Corrie Koy." 

No, there is no rest. Chained to the car, there is no getting away from 
our taskmaster. Is not this Cesarewitch tide \ and is it not for the next 
fortnight or three weeks the primary object of created man — the great task 
to which his mind and intellect are given — that of finding out the winner \ 
Perhaps we may find him or her among '* the banks and braes of bonnie 
Doon ; " we might be favoured with a vbion in the neighbourhood of 

*' AUoway's aidd haunted kirk,'' 

that would utterly discomfit all touts and tipsters, and place us on the very 
pinnacle of prophetic glory. But alas ! we saw no visions in '^ the land of 
Burns," save vbions of loveliness. They were plentiful enough — not a remark- 
able fact in that country of '* bonnie lasses," and they caused the Subscription 
Stand at the Western Meeting to blossom as the rose. By the way, there 
were a few specimens of English beauty there too, and we are not sure but 
that one of them took the first prize ; but this is a digression. The Caledonian 
Hunt had selected Ayr as their ground this year, and thb concatination 
promised us better sport than we had. Great improvements have been 
effected at Ayr since we last paid it a visit some seven years ago. The 
Meeting is fortunate in Mr. C. G. Shaw a C.C. not only quite up to the 
duties of the office, but undertaking those duties with the steady aim and 
desire of making Ayr take first place among meetings over the Border. To 
use the hackneyed expression — quite true though in thb case — Mr. Shaw's 
work is a labour of love to him, and the consequence b that the Western 
Meeting yields to none in thb country for the excellence of its arrangements, 
and generally in the sport it affords. That this year it was not quite as good 
as was expected, was no fault of the executive, but was owing to circum- 
stances familiar to all racing men. Fields fell off in numbers ; Border Minstrel 
spoilt the Gold Cup ; Ishmael walked over for Her Majesty's Plate, and the 
good race was for the Ayrshire Handicap, which we may say here was won 
by a good mare, and the wav Streletzia, a very lazy horse, had to be ridden 
by George Barrett for the last half mile, and the way she ultimately wore 
McMahon down, was really a fine performance. One of the grandest finishes 
ever seen was that between Minar, Lady Adelaide, and Greek Maid in the 
Steward's Cup, on the first day, where Minar apparently had the best of 
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the struggle, whkh then appeared to lay between him and the favourite, 
Greek Maid, at the distance, when opposite the Stand Mr. G. Lambton 
brought up Lady Adelaide, full of running, and as we had seen her stay at 
Stockton, where she won the Garbutt Welter, we thought she was goiog to 
overhaul the other two, but '* Johnny " had got Minar's head in front and 
managed to keep it there, and though it was but ^' a very little one,** as the 
young woman remarked of another subject, it was enough for Mr. Lawley. 
Nobody but the Judge knew what had won, and perhaps, if anything, the 
general impression was that Lady Adelaide had got up, but a short head for 
the blue and silver braid was Mr. Lawley's fiat. Greek Maid was only a 
head behind the second, so our readers will see it must have been a grand 
race, and when Minar's number was hbisted, we remembered the advice we 
had received to " follow Mr. Jardine/' but then we had received equally 
excellent advice to '* follow " the Duke of Hamilton ; the latter, however, 
not by any means so good as the former. The Duke of Hamilton did not 
win a race ; the Duke of Montrose took one with Strathblane, when, con- 
sequent on the bad running of the horse on the previous day, he did not back 
him for sixpence. The Dukes were out of it ; the wealthy commoner was 
^* dead in," in racing phrase. The climate of Ayrshire had so agreed with 
Muriella that she was transformed into a winner, making Princess Bladud 
and King Christmas stand still in the Caledonian Hunt race — sl circum- 
stance which, when we related it to Mr. Jardine that evening in the billiard- 
room of The George, seemed to strike that gentleman with astonishment. 
Princess Bladud seemed bound to be the better stayer of the two, but when 
Mr. Jardine's horse drew up a quarter of a mile from home, she very speedily 
settled Princess Bladud, and won by six lengths! That was good following, 
if only we had followed it, but how could we trust Muriella after her York 
and Doncastcr running ? 

Border Minstrel pulled up lame after winning the Caledonian Cup in a 
canter. We trust it may be only a temporary affair, but we did not like 
the way he walked into the paddock. Lord of the Harem did his popular 
owner two good turns, and Ilia, a daughter of Sterling, that Mr. Robert 
Peck let William FAnson have for 50 guineas in the spring, thinking she 
was worthless, but who began to win races in her new stable, here took two, 
including the Land of Burns Cup, and took them in a way that made her out 
to be smart She beat Newton in a canter ; and as they laid 7 to 4 on the 
latter the next day in the Consolation Welter — where, however, he was 
beaten by Strathblane — it was clear that the stable opinion of Newton was a 
high one. Mr. McGeorge having to leave on the last day to officiate at 
Alexandra Park, left hb flag to his nephew, who had two very troublesome 
lots for a young beginner in the Selling Handicap and the Gold Cup, but 
still he stuck to his work, and though jockeys were unruly, and a lot of time 
was cut to waste, the flag was not dropped until a fair start was effected. 
The fields were better on the last day than on the two first, and if the 
elements had only smiled on the Meeting it would have been perfect enjoy- 
ment. Except on the Wednesday, however, the weather was unpropitious, 
but that did not damp the ardour of lads or lasses. They danced away the 
rosy hours each night (there are three balls at Ayr), and were up to time in 
the morning. And so farewell to Ayr. 

With the New Forest Foxhounds, Mr. Meyrick began cub-hunting on 
Friday, July ayth. As there has been no hot weather, and plenty of rain 
all through the summer, the ground has never been hard, so the going in the 
forest was first-rate. A fr^, cool morning at four o'clock brought out 
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quite a nice little field to meet the Master at the Kennels as he rode out with 
the lady pack, attended by the two new whips, Edward Teece, from the 
south Cheshire, and Charles Fox, from the York and Ainsty. There were 
the Honourable Mrs. Spencer and the Misses Meyrick, with about twenty 
sportsmen, some of whom had been hunting here with the deerhounds on 
May 7th, so their hunters had not had much rest. Hounds had no luck 
in Buskett's enclosure or Irons Hill, but in the famous Rhododendron covert 
at Minstead Manor they were soon busy amongst a litter, and after a beau- 
tiful chorus, with capital work for the young entry, they brought a cub to 
hand — first blood for the season. The next day with the doghounds they 
ran from the Grove through Castle Mai wood, down past Rufus Stove to 
Canterton's, through the coverts and back to the Grove in twenty-five 
minutes, that those who saw it declare to be a clipper, but disappointing, as 
it did not end with blood, which hounds deserved. On the following 
Tuesday it rained hard, and was dark as pitch when the Master started with 
his lady pack for Fritham, where a litter had been making too free with Mr. 
Bennett's poultry yard, but with daylight there was a blazing scent, so more 
than one of the little red rascals cried capevi, to the delight of the veteran 
supporter of the hunt. 

The doghounds were lucky too in getting blood during the week. On 
Saturday, August 1 1, they had a capital morning at Mark way Bridge. 
Meeting at half-past four they found a strong litter of cubs at once, and 
brought a brace to hand before five o'clock. Then an old stager gave them 
a smart little gallop, but that was not what was wanted. On the Wilverly 
Hills there was another litter of very strong cubs, one of which ran for 
twenty minutes before he succumbed. There was a rare scent over the open 
with another member of the family ; hounds raced across a bog ; both the 
whips, who by the way are very keen, with good voices, very necessary in 
the forest, came to grief, and the Master on his little white mare had most 
of the fun to himself, for the small field was far behind, till hounds swung 
round into Wilverly Wood, where the high fern afforded safe refuge for 
the fox they so well deserved. On Tuesday, 14th, a cool showery morning, 
the ladies had good sport with a litter in the Culverley coverts. From 
Ferny Crofts they raced with the second whip, who viewed the cub away 
closest to them, and killed in Gurney Field before all their followers 
reached them. Another litter gave good sport in Hawks Hill, till one of 
their number was brought to hand. Friday, i8th, was a red-letter day little 
expected so early in the season. A dull foggy morning when the Master 
arrived at Ashley Lodge with twenty-one and a half couples of the lady 
pack at five o'clock, so without waiting for the few of his followers who, 
luckily for themselves (and the writer), put in an appearance later, he drew 
the furzy patches on the heath adjoining, and found a beautiful cub at once, 
which led them at a tremendous pace to the earths two miles away. Finding 
them closed, he retraced his steps, and went back to where he was found, 
and a holloa saved his life, for hounds, with heads up, raced the fresh found 
one, making a ring at first, then straight away to the Fording Bridge Road, 
crossing this as if for Downton in Lord Radnor's late country; but bearing 
to the left he ran to Hampworth, where he found some open earths, and 
lives for another day, with a run of one hour and five minutes to his credit, 
besides which hounds ran the cub for twenty minutes before they changed. 
There was some fencing during this hunt, and banks that wanted doing, so 
the condition of the kennel horses told, and the small field did not see all 
the sport. 
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After this the Master gave himself a short holiday grouse shooting in 
Scotland, travelling night and day there and back in as short time as possible. 
Two days after grouse, and one by himself (having outwalked the others), 
after purmigan, he started southwards, and after two da^s and a night 8 
travel he arrived at the kennels so as to take his hounds out m time to meet 
at Lamb's Corner, half-past four on Tuesday the 28th. A hot dry morning 
without a yard of scent, so the lady pack had not much chance of showing 
sport to the one sportsman who put in an appearance. In Shave Green 
they found a fox and ran to Castle Mai wood, where he was viewed down 
to the Grove, and a holloa back took them down to Canterton's, where 
boggy ground helped them to run better, and hounds had some pretty 
hunting in King's Garden, without scent enough to get blood. 

On September 1st they had to wait an hour at Allum Green for the fog 
to clear off, then had a long draw, finding only old foxes till they found a 
cub in the gorse at the foot of the Wilverly Hills. Hounds raced him a 
big ring for thirty-five minutes, and pulled him down handsomely in the 
open close to where he was found, and a veteran said he had never seen 
better hound work. On September 15th, at Beaulieu Road Station where 
Bumpstead looks after the vulpine race, hounds were soon on the line of one 
over the heath, racing through Ferny Crofts over the bog on the further 
side, nearly to Beaulieu, bearing left-handed back through Gurney Fields, and 
to ground after eighteen minutes. A terrier bolting him, he ran five 
minutes more before ** Whoo-whoop " sounded. There were other cubs 
about, but hounds did not do much after. Prospects look bright for the 
season, as these notes show, and with such a pack of hounds in the kennel 
that it is a treat for houndsmen to spend a day on the flags with Orbell 
looking them over, sportsmen in the New Forest will enjoy themselves. 

The Hertfordshire commenced cub-hunting on Monday, September loth ; 
a cool morning with slight rain falling, but there was not much scent when 
Bob Ward, with 42 couples of the strongest pack, met on Berkhampstead 
Common at eight o'clock. Charles Harris has been first whip now for nine 
seasons, and William Sainsbury from the New Forest comes this season as 
second. The young entry is quite up to average, and there are a lot of new 
horses to be admired. On the Ashridgc estate cubs are plentiful, and hounds 
brought a brace to hand after some pretty hunting. On Wednesday, 1 2th, 
at Flamsteadbury, the lady pack found in Hay Wood, and ran very fast 
for seventeen minutes to ground in a drain under the road near the Red- 
bourne Railway. On Friday, 14th, from Beechwood they ran from Lambs 
Spring through High Wood, to Buckwood Stubbs and Deadmansea, where 
hounds divided, and Ward held them to a fox that went to ground in a 
rabbit burrow, and gave up his brush to decorate a young lady's hat. 

The advent of a new actress, even though we cannot claim her as our own 
product, is an interesting event, even at this the dullest period of the theatrical 
year. Doubly interesting on this occasion, because fame had heralded Miss 
Mary Anderson's approach ; and though we have heard the former's trumpet 
before when it has failed to elicit an echo from this side the Atlantic, we 
may at once say here that this time we can respond to the blast Our 
cousins have, if they will allow us to say so without offence, sent us one or 
two swans that have not proved exactly the birds we expected ; but let that 
pass. In Miss Anderson we recognise an artist with probably very high 
claims ; we say probably, because the part chosen for her dSBut hardly gives 
sufficient scope for us to judge of her full powers. A more delightful 
Parthenia has certainly never been seen, but then Parthenia is not an 
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exacting role. Good looks, some passion, and a little coquetry, form its 
stock-in-trade. logomar has hitherto been the centre figure round which 
the interest, such as it is, circles ; and it is no small proof of Miss Anderson's 
talents that she has changed all this, and the titular hero plays, vulgarly 
speaking, '^ second fiddle " to the heroine. If we remember rightly, Saivini 
was taken with the character of Ingomar, but of late years no one, until Miss 
Anderson essayed it, has sought to invest Parthenia with more than passing 
interest. Now, in the scenes where she tries to subjugate the barbarian 
chief, nothing could be more graceful and poetical than Miss Anderson's 
acting. If we were inclined to be hypercritical, we might perhaps suggest 
that Parthenia was a tti£e too coquettish ; flirted, if such a term might be 
applied to a Greek maiden, a little too openly. It was, we should think, to 
old playgoers, who can hark back to the time of Miss Vandenhoff and Mr. 
James Anderson, some thirty years ago at Drury Lane, a new revelation. 
Parthenia was, we expect, then rather a hard and uninteresting young 
woman ; and yet readers of the play (we own we never read it ourselves) 
must surely have seen that a great deal might have been made of the Greek 
maiden than was done. Ingomar, in its rare representations, has always 
been a man's play. Miss Anderson has made the heroine the chief 
character. 

The trumpet of fame had among other things heralded those physical 
attributes of the artiste on which our Transatlantic neighbours appear to 
rest the greatest weight. There was no exaggeration here. Miss Ander- 
son is a beautiful young woman, with features of a type harmonising with 
her present role. Nothing more striking than her tall, graceful, yet well 
rounded figure, in antique costume — ^the head admirably set on a shapely 
neck and shoulders, and with well-cbiselled features that were seen at the 
best when she was casting the glamour of her beauty over her captor — do we 
call to mind. We have seen it stated that on the first night of her ap- 
pearance, the audience, which had been almost indifferent during the first 
act, rose to warmth and enthusiasm in the second. She conquered a cold 
audience as well as a rough barbarian. In the scene where the half- 
tamed Ingomar tries violence. Miss Anderson was hardly so successful. 
Very telling were the words, very fine the attitudes, but there was some- 
thing wanting. There was passion, but it had hardly the true ring. 
Charming and natural in her moments of fascination, there was little of the 
ars celare artem when a higher note was sought to be struck. But still, we 
repeat, we must not judge of Miss Anderson's capabilities by this one 
representation. Very beautiful as is her conception of Parthenia, almost 
perfect as is her rendering of the second act, we must await her next essay 
before we can assign her the place her admirers claim for her. Meanwhile, 
she at least has given London in this its dull season something to talk about. 
Her reception has, we should think, been most gratifying. We acknowledge 
her to be a most charming actress, and the present belief of the majority 
of London playgoers is, that high comedy is her forte. We hear, however, 
that we are wrong, and that before next season we shall have to acknow- 
ledge our error. So be it. We will gladly do so. 

Mr. Barnes's Ingomar was a decided success. Very manly, and at the 
same time picturesque, was he in appearance as the chief of the Alemanni ; 
hardly, if anything, rough enough in the early scenes before his subjugation 
to Parthenia's yoke. Also a little too suddenly showing himself the ardent 
lover was Mr. Barnes ; but there had been some alterations in the text we 
hear, not perhaps altogether judicious, that necessitated this. If anything. 
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there was hardly contrast enough between Ingomar the barbarian and 
logomar the civilized Greek citizen ; but the performance is one that will 
greatly enhance Mr. Barnes's reputation, and we are glad to congratulate him 
on such a decided step in advance of anything he has yet done. The rest 
of the characters do not call for much comment. The play has been well 
mounted with some exquisite scenery by Hawes Crayen and other artists, 
and Mr. Lewis Wingficld has designed what we presume are correct 
costumes. 

* The Glass of Fashion/ produced in the early part of last month at the 
Globe, is one of those comedies of modern life of the type with which we 
are now so familiar, in which ladies and gentlemen say rude and brutal 
things to each other, and conversation is a perpetual stream of sharp tu 
quoques. Sparkling dialogue is the sine qud turn of these plays, and Mr. 
Sydney Grundy has supplied that important factor most effectively. More- 
over, the play is entirely original^ at least we believe so, and in these days 
that is something to say. Its chief defect is that it is lacking in in- 
terest and sympathy. Not one of the characters do we care anything 
about, and the chief theme of the play, the satirising of what is called Society 
journalism, becomes somewhat tiresome before the curtain falls, for ^ The 
Glass of Fashion ' is the name of a Society journal in which the sayings and 
doings of some of the dramatis persona are commented upon with more or 
less evil intentions on the part of the writers. We cannot pretend to follow 
the plot here, but there is one ingenious situation where the heroine's sister 
is substituted for herself, that is very telling. The heroine, a Mrs. Tre- 
vanion, played by Miss Lingard, is a most uninteresting person, who very 
nearly comes to grief, but of course is rescued in the last act, and we think 
the general feeling is that she does not deserve her good fortune. The most 
artistic sketch is that of a rascally Polish gentleman, played by Mr. Beerbohm 
Tree. His get-up was admirable, but we had seen the character before. 
Miss Lingard threw as much painstaking art as she could do over Mrs. 
Trevanion, but, as we have said before, it was thrown away. The most 
natural and pleasing character in the piece was that of her sister, Peg 
O'Reilly, and as it had Miss Lottie Venne as the exponent, we need scarcely 
say every justice was done it. We must add that the play seems to find 
favour with the public, and if witty dialogue and sarcastic remarks are the 
all in all, then is ' The Glass of Fashion ' a decided success. 

Dear Van-Driver, — ^Towards the end of July, after three months of dissi- 
pation, men of pleasure find themselves a little out of sorts. Rich dishes, 
brimmers of champagne, hot rooms and late hours, have brought upon them 
the natural results of a deranged stomach, a squeambh appetite, and a depres- 
sion of spirits. It is necessary to brace up the system, and there is a general 
rush into the country. London empties fast, for they follow one another 
like a flock of sheep, and young Fribble no longer can stay in this vile 
smoky town. How delicious the first sniff of the fresh country air in the 
mommg ; with what zest does Fribble drink it in after throwing his window 
open to the utmost ; how invigorating the water in the bath, so different 
from the limpid stu^ that has lain for hours, and perhaps days, in the tanks 
and cisterns of the water companies I As he enters the breakfast-room he 
feels as if he had already uken out a fresh lease of life. The sideboard is 
covered with various dishes, and to the cheery challenge of his host, " What 
will you have ? " he helps himself to a split and broiled trout, beautifully 
pink, and caught that morning in the river. A huge wooden . platter is 
covered with loaves of white and brown bread, from which the guests help 
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tbemselves to the crusty bits that they fancy. The cream and butter aire 
supplied by the herd of Alderneys feeding in sight of the windows. FiriBble, 
who cannot look at his breakfast in London, tops up with a fresh-laid e£;g 
and a rasher of fried bacon. The repast concluded, the pallid Londoner, 
seated in the shade of a leafy sycamore, enjoys his cigarette in quiet repose, 
the stillness unbroken save by the cawing of the rooks and the twitter of' tlie 
small birds. As he looks upon the grand old oaks and picturesque beech, 
in their full summer foliage, he deludes himself into the idea that he is a lo-ver 
of nature. He exerts himself so far as to take a stroll by the banks oF tiie 
river. A trout of about I lb. weight, which imagination magnifies into treble 
the size, darts under the weeds, and makes him fancy he should like to l>e a 
fisherman. He comes upon an old heron — rafter no good — which, flapping 
its huge wings, takes a slow flight into the distance. The path Jeads into 
the corn-fields, just beginning to ripen. Perchance he may fall in with a 
covey of partridges dusting themselves. His approach puts them up, and. 
they take a short flight into the standing barley, but he is enabled to count 
them — ten, twelve, fourteen — and strong healthy birds too. At the end of 
his first day in the country, air and exercise have brought in their train calm^ 
refreshing sleep, nature's sweet restorer. In much the same fashion a fev^ 
more days are got through ; but with returning health and vigour the man- 
about-town wearies of such simple pleasures and longs for fresh excitement. 
What cares he for the experiments of Sir John Guano, who grows turnips 
upon deal boards. The rustic talk about draining and top-dressing only bores 
him. He is not contented, like the country lout, with swinging upon a 
gate all day, but wants to know what is going on in the world, socia), 
sporting and political. Buttermilk Hall is four miles from the Post-toivn, 
which is on a branch line of railway, and letters and newspapers only 
get there in the afternoon. The winner of the Leger was known 
in San Francisco before the news reached Fribble in his rural retreat. 
During the evenings he misses hb game at billiards, and he cannot get a 
rubber of whist. Ofttimes he cannot help wishing that he was in a stall at 
The Gaiety, and he sighs for those pleasant little tete-a-tSle suppers at the 
Caf6 Royale. I was not surprised to meet Fribble on the shady side of Pall 
Mall before the month of August was out. In the Clubs (at least those 
that were not under repair) there were plenty of his friends back from the 
Moor?. Under the present system of having the birds driven, grouse-shooting*^ 
does not last a fortnight. The sportsmen are only too pleased to find them- v 
selves back in Town again. Ever yours. 

The Hermit in London. 
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THE VISCOUNT HILL. 

Settled in the county of Salop from the commencement of the 
thirteenth century, the Hills, or, as they were then called, Hulls, or 
De La Hulls, have long been distinguished in the annals of ^* proud 
Salopia," and have been in their generation soldiers and statesmen, 
priestSy sportsmen, and country gentlemen ; in all and each of their 
-several vocations deserving well of their country, and conspicuous for 
their loyalty to the throne. One of the most eminent of the family 
was Sir Robert Hill, a Privy Councillor, statesman and diplomatist in 
the reigns of King William, Queen Anne, and the first of the 
Georges, and who dying unmarried, his heir, Rowland Hill, was, in 
1726, created a Baronet, in recognition of the important services his 
uncle rendered to the State. The first Peer of the family was 
Rowland, the second son of Sir John Hill (deceased in 1824), who in 
his early youth entered the army and greatly distinguished himself 
d uring the Peninsula war. In 1 8 r4'he was called to the Upper House, 
by the title of Baron Hill of Almarez and Hawkstone. He held die 
office of Commander-in-Chief from 1828 to 1842, when he resigned, 
and was on that created Viscount Hill, with remainder to the male 
issue of his deceased elder brother John Hill of Hawkstone. This 
nobleman dying a bachelor, the title devolved on his ne^riiew Sir 
Rowland, the father of the latest addition to ^ Baily's ' gallery. 

Born in 1833, he succeeded his father as fifth Baronet and third 
Viscount Hill in 1875. Always ardently fond of hunting, the Hon. 
Rowland Hill (as he then was) in 1866 took the Shropshire country, 
hunting north and south, with William Bride as huntsman. In 1869 
Mr. Hill gave up the south side, only hunting the north, being then 
his own huntsman; but in 1876, a year after his accession to the 
title, he was compelled, to the great regret of the whole country, to 
resign the hounds through ill-health. Sir Vincent Corbet becoming 
Master, However, Lord H31 in 1 88 1 was enabled to take them 
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again, and now hunts both sides of the country, as in '66, with 
Alfred Thatcher as huntsman, and forty couple of hounds. 

Lord Hill is so connected with Shropshire hunting, and so bound 
up with the sport, so popular with all sorts and conditions of men in 
the field, that it is to be hoped his tenure of office will be long, and 
as successful in the future as it has been in the past. 



"CHEERLESS, CHILL NOVEMBER." 

A NIGHT IN THE SUBURBS — ^A DAY IN THE WOODS. 

By J. ?• Wheeldon. 

*' Surely," thought I to myself, after opening my street door in 
response to a timid trembling knock thereat, only to give entrance 
to a rush of densely chilling yellow fog which nearly obscured the 
portrait of a famous old bull-terrier hanging in the hall, and a grand 
" royal " with glorious spreading antlers, which by the way did not 
£U1 to my unerring aim — '^ Surely if there's one month in the whole 
year likely to make even a sane man desecrate, and abominate the 
memory of his wife's mother, or wish himself and his whole belongings 
at the bottom of the sea, it is this infernal English November of 
ours.'' Peering through the fog, circling in smoke-hued, stifling 
wreaths round the few stunted laurels adorning m^ front garden, 
and rolling in heavy sulphurously-flavoured waves m at the open 
door, I made out the shivering shape of a pale-faced, haggard- 
countenanced lad. He stood clutching the wretchedly ragged 
clothes covering his thin, pinched chest with long claw-like hand 
tightly to his bare throat. He was shoeless, for his naked feet, or 
such portion of them as were not crusted and caked with the slush- 
mud and ooze of the gutter, gleamed distinctly against the soddened 
f ravel overgrown in parts with dank mosses, in the dull h'^ht cast 
ownwards by the gaslight over the doorway. He was hadess, for 
his tangled and matted hair glistened with night dews, or the wet 
and damp of the cruel, searching fog. Under the shadow of the 
clinging mass of uncombed hair, his white face shone, and, brighter 
still, his haggard, wan, and hopeless eyes, gleaming from out sunken 
cavities, and the gloom of great black circles above the hollows made 
by his staring cheek-bones. Bright, aye, they were bright, with fever 
and disease may be, but assuredly it was not the glitter of hope that 
lit up their cavernous depths, and for aught I know ambition might 
never have known a lodgment there. It was poor Joe over again, 
and he viras *^ moving on " with a view to solve the great mystery^ 

{*ust as surely as the grim policeman at his back was ^ a-chiveying " 
iim over the rough and uneven road. Ah me ! and for him there 
was no kindly-hearted Snagsby, the law stationer, near at hand, in 
dire dread ana dismay of bis ^Uittle woman," but for all that^ ready 
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and willing with eleemosynary half-crowns. No virtuous, unselfish 
Chadband, with oily exudations adorning his strong thick-lipped mouth, 
and greasy crumbs upon his spotless linen, marking so many land- 
marks in a difficult passage through much-buttered toast and strong 
tea. No kind pastor ready to sacrifice everything at the holy fount 
of ^' Terewth," and faith. As the yellow fog was rolling in the open 
door, thicker and thicker every moment, it was perhaps more with 
the quick, impulsive manner of Inspector Buckett, than the rough 
but 'generous-hearted tones of Trooper George, that I croaked out 
curtly — 

« Now my lad ? " 

'* Master/' he wheezed hoarsely, and as it seemed to me, sadly, 
painfully twisting his head from side to side, and now resting on one 
bare foot and anon on the other — "Master, would yer like to hear 
a song i Tm wery hoarse, I am, a longer a bit of a cold as has 
settled on my chist, but I can sing, bless yer, if I gets over the fust 
werse, and I wants the price of a bed wery bad, I does, this blessed 
night. I can sing yer ' She weared a wreath of roses,' or ' Father, 
come home,' or the ' Ratkitcher's daughter,' wi' wariations. I've 
a bin a tryin' it on at the public-houses, but they chyikes me away 
cos Tm hoarse, but if you're a musical like " 

At this moment the gleam of a bright lanthom — a bull's eye — ^shone 
through the darkness of the fog-bound street, and said he, [partially 
yet palpably shrinking away, yet why he should have done so 
Heaven only knows, for no such thought had flitted across my own 
mind — 

'^ It aint a pleeceman, guvnor. I should know his boots, bless 
yer, in a minnit Its on'y the postman." Bustling quickly up to 
the door, with his hands full of letters, missives of joy and sorrow 
alike, that shamefully overpaid official, his own beard and whiskers 
covered with the cold rime of the horrible night, turned his light 
full upon the boy, showing all his grim wretchedness and misery, 
and shrugging his shoulders, said, while he tendered me my letters — 

*^ A fearful night, sir, for such as him yonder, and for me too. 
I'm ten minutes behind a'ready. Good night." Then away he 
clattered, and still the boy stood there, his sad, wistful eyes watching 
me — I thought almost despairingly — lest I should deny myself the 
luxury of melody. 

Somebody — it was a woman, be sure — ^all pitiful and kindly hearted, 
as most women are who see little of the world, but who had seen 
the miserable lad from behind my shoulder, came softly behind me 
with a great hunk of bread and butter in one hand, and a mug of 
steaming tea in the other. Something akin to hope actually 
gleamed in the haggard face then, and the blue-and-yellow mug 
once in his eager hands he gulped down the half-scalding fluid with 
just such action as a thirsty dog would have buried his parched 
muzzle in cool fair water. 

" God bless yer, mum. I can sing the ' Wreath o' roses ' now 
like a bird, for that theer tea wor jist like what I used to get at poor 
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mother's, as taught It me. Years ago it was/' and tears stood in the 
dry, haggard eyes. 

** Nay, lad, go your way," someone answered, *'and get home 2» 
hst as you can." There was a little clink of copper money — may 
be there was silver with it, I never asked — ^and then, as the fog rolled 
in thicker and thicker still, 1 bethought me of a steaming jorum of 
hot whisky and water standing on my little table, of a half-finished 
pipe, an uncut * Baily ' but just put into my hand by the overpaid 
official, and so, that very moment, without noticing a wan smile witb 
which he greeted the allusion to home, I bade him good night, maybe 
with a little pang under my waistcoat, and the fog swallowed him up« 
bodily. 

Confound the fire, it had burnt down to a mere shell, and the 
kettle had ceased its cheerful homely song. Why I should bang; 
coals savagely on the fire, I know not, or why rouse the slumberous- 
repose of my mustard-coloured Dandie Dinmont terrier, by letting 
the poker fall heavily into the fender, was stranger still. It was: 
rabid anger, may be evoked at the unprofitable waste of so much 
good, wholesome food. More likely still it was brought about by wit- 
nessiog the insane folly of a wandering member of the great ragged 
and tanned clan who actually preferred to earn the privilege of 
sleeping in a bed that bitter night, sooner than go to diat universally 
popular hotel for the destitute, where all one has to do, the weak and 
strong alike, the hardened ruffian and the wretched wayfarer whoia 
no misery really hardens, in so far as one little oasis at least is con- 
cerned, is to break so many stones in a bare bleak yard or pick so 
much valuable oakum, in return for profuse hospitality there ten- 
dered. And then they complain, these wretched poor folks, of unto* 
ward fate — ^Tut, tut. Is it an old man, worn out in the cruel^ 
never-ceasing war with life, a nun with unstrung muscles and 
nerveless arms ? Break stones, unhs^py vagabond, and if thy own 
heart break under the last twitch given to the trembling string 
before the gruel is earned, why, not a flint among the unbroken 
heap is harder than the heart of the Coroner's officer who summons- 
twelve good men and, true to decide the unimportant question, now 
that he is dead, ^ Why did he die ? " Is it poor Joe, with a tear 
still left undistilled for '' the years ago." Dry them, lad, and keei> 
their memory to water the green spot from which they sprung, for 
sure as you are hoarse as a crow with that ** bit of a cold on your 
chist," the labour master will tell you that the very poor have no 
right to the luxury of tears. 

^< Drat it, Dandie, get out of the way dog 1" If I had not knowA 
that bis teeth were sharp as timacks, and that he had a habi^ unlike 
the very poor, of resenting uncalled for injuries, I might have thrust 
him violently away from that warnest spot on the hearthrug, which^ 
be was always certain to usurp. As it was, I let him ak)iie, and 
proceeded to open my letters. A printed heading, thpee Unes to- 
the right-hand side of an oblong slip of paper, sundry figures dierein, 
and two or three womls having reference to a cheque at early date 
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by way of a tag, hardly lookfid promising, so that, filling my pipe 
afresh, I straightway ignited the Virginia with the beastly missive. 
<*Hahl hah! ' cried I, as my cnres next rested upon characters 
traced by a £uniliar hand upon a thick square envelope, '^ this looks 
more like good business, and now I wonder what its all about ? " 
Breaking the seal, it ran, or at least the pith of it ran, somewhat as 
follows : 

" Dear J. P., — We have be«i having grand sport with the phea- 
sants. Most of the leaves are off the trees now, and consequently 
the shooting is capital fun. My &ther desires me to say that we 
shoot the Gveat Wood and Little M^les on Thursday, for the 
second time, and that he shall be very pleased to see you — ^Bohem- 
ians, foxes, hares, and hen birds strictlv barred. There are tons of 
rabbits, and plenty of pheasants. Write me directly to say that 
you'll come, and I will send the carriage to meet you at the station. 
— Yours ever, .'* 

I brewed a little more grog. Thunsday, eh ? Hum. Well now, 
for Thursday, curiously enough, I had a ticket to view the ceremony 
of laying the foundation stone of ^* The Annabella Street Jomt 
Section of the United Ebenezer and Latter Day Saints Young Man's 
Christian Association," and yet strangely, oddly as it might be;^ and 
although I knew that the plum buns at the before-mentioned interest- 
ing ceremony would be unique, and the boiled tea, looked at as boiled 
tea, perfect — ^somehow, such is the depravity of the human heart,mine 
yearned towards the rabbits of the Great Wood, and those thumping 
big cock birds which I had more than once seen strutting in aU 
their pride of painted plumage under the shadow of the oaks ^Little 
Maples. Then my pipe died out, for my thoughts ran oiF at a 
tangent, lingering one while with poor Joe, plashing with bare feet 
and clothes tight gripped to his half-starved bosom, through the 
muddy rain and fog-smirched streets in search of that bed which he 
wanted so sorely, and next upon the strangely opposite associations 
and memories which the letter I held in my open hand had brought 
vividly to my remembrance. 

Years ago, and I had been sitting one bright summer's day bar- 
belling in the Oak Tree Hole, a noted spot then for those game 
fish, but now I hncy nearly deserted bv reason of the floods of 
successive winters having silted it half full of gravel and sandy wash 
from the swift run of the Windsor weir stream higher up. It was 
close to the grounds of the celebrated college, and two Eton lads, 
with the inevitable broad turn-down collars and round jackets, and 
equally inevitably with their hands deep buried in their breeches 
pockets, were leaning in idle mood over the iron raiUngs, chaffing 
me as unmercifully as coily Eton lads can chaff. One was a bright 
good-looking boy, with yellow hair and glittering blue eyes — he it 
was who performed the most stinging part of the banter — ^wbile 
the other was only remarkable for a very freckled face, and a 
thoroughly despicable species of nose. I got fairly <uit of temper at 
last, you see. I had had no association with the Annabella Street 
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Section then, and poured out the vials of my wrath on the yellow- 
haired one's head in no measured fashion. He retorted, fairly 
beating me in refined, gentlemanly Billingsgate, and so we parted. But 
that chance meeting ripened into a warm and lasting friendship. He 
proved to be a member of one of the oldest houses in England, 
the son of one of the kindliest noblemen it was ever my fortune to 
meet, and a family whose name will live as long as history and 
cricket is ever talked about in this bright little, tight little island. 
Thus in opposition to the wretched shivering lad's path through the 
foggy night, I thought of him who but a few hours ago had penned 
the letter in my band, and thought of him in the midst of all the 
unlimited comfort which is at least happily vouchsafed to a few 
fortunate mortals. Well, which was it to be ? Heads — buns, boiled 
tea, and the Annabella Street Joint Section ; tails — the chance of 
what the luncheon cart contained about one o'clock on Thursday, 
and the cock pheasants and rabbits of the Great Wood. Tails had 
it, and to my shame be it said, I think if heads had won I should have 
cajoled myself into doing the swindle over again. 

The day came round, as all sublunary events do to him who 
wants, and in lieu of fog damp and moisture, a brilliant sun bathed 
the housetops and chimneys in ruddy light, while a keen sharp and 
frosty air nipped the few suburban starlings and more numerous 
sparrows haunting the precincts of my household until they sat, 
a little sulky throng, in the warmest side of the chimney-tops, and 
puffed up like so many round fluffy balls. A shrill scream of the 
engine whistle at the railway station, the clang of doors, the sharp 
voice of the guard, the scroop of wheels biting the iron road, a rush, 
a roar, and a rattle, a diving through many dark tunnels where 
fleeting lights shone on shiny walls, a swift dash past twin villas, 
orchards long denuded of their fruit, hop gardens whose bare poles 
served only to remind one of the glories of the fast waning year, 
and ripe October ales yet to come, and, lo, I was at my journey's 
end. There stood the dogcart outside the little wayside station, 
a trim, dapper coachman perched on the high driving seat, holding 
a three-parts bred brown well in hand, who tossed his handsome 
head with importance, champing at his bit, and throwing flakes of 
foam over the silver-mounted harness. There also stood my friend, 
with warmest welcome shining in his eyes, and so after putting my 
portmanteau and gun-case into the cart, up we both jumped merrily. 
Our spirits were at high-water mark by reason of the keen fresh 
air, which acted like a dose of champagne to me, coming from 
** populous city pent," and then away we went through the open 
country. Through also a charming little village where ancient 
village dames and grey-bearded gaflnsrs, with that curious half-servile 
air inherent to the English peasant, doflFed their hats or dropped a 
lowly curtsey as we swept past at a rattling trot. Through a 
magnificent park where troops of dun deer dashed away across the 
slopes in wild disorder, the bucks among them clashing their horns 
by way of giving hearty assurance of support to the graceful hinds 
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sweeping along by their sturdy sides. Still we rattled on, until 
presently my friend's ancient house, ere now the resting place of 
England's most famous Queen, and she who gave her orders to 
those staunch old sea-dogs, Francis Drake and John Hawkins, shone 
warm and ruddy from the hue of its old-time red-brick architecture 
in its setting on the slope of an emerald-hued lawn. It was a 
glorious old pile of buildings, telling the ancient history of a great 
house, and was surrounded by magnificent and stately trees, many 
of them hundreds of years old. rassing through a succession of 
lofty wainscoted galleries hung with rich tapestries, adorned with 
rare and almost priceless marbles, and magnificent examples of 
some of the old masters, I also interviewed sundry portraits of 
notable ancestors of the house, some with stern-looking, sour features 
and square beards, while others were habited in gay costumes, look- 
ing the ruffling gallant from head to heel, and worthy companions 
of the dainty dames in quaint-looking stomacher and flowing 
ringlet. Here also were relics of the chase, one of which, a forty- 
pound pike, caught my eye in a moment. It was a splendid fish, 
and my interest in it was, if possible, all the greater when I heard 
that it had been killed in the lake out in the park. I would fain 
have lingered in the picture gallery with its grand collection of 
works by Rubens and Titian, Teniers, Van Ostade, Nicholas 
Poussin, and a score of others ; but while my attention was riveted 
by a glorious canvas of great size, forming a spirited example of 
one of Snyder's great boar-hunting scenes, someone approaching 
from behind tapped me on the shoulder, and with a kindly and 
homely '* Welcome, friend W,," I stood face to face with the Earl, 
master of the stately home under whose hospitable roof I was 
sheltered. 

" Well, arc you ready ? " cried he in cheery, hearty tones. 
'' Boots laced up tightly, gaiters buttoned, and so on ? Good. 
Then, Arthur, I think we had better make a start before the day 
gets older. You have given all necessary orders of course. And 
your gun '* turning to me, " gone on ? Good. You've plenty of 
cartridges I hope, for we shall have a warmish day; and now," 
he wound up, with an air of kindly, frank courtesy, tendering a well- 
filled cigar case, *' You're a smoker, I know. Try one of those, 
and I think you'll admit that the tobacco is fairly good." 

In the trim, well-kept stable-yard, stood a neat yet stylish phaeton 
with a bay and a brown in harness. Handsome as paint, with the 
sun shining on their sleek-polished skins, they looked what they 
really were, good as gold itself, and directly afterwards, having 
settled the warm rugs round our nether limbs, my host nodded to 
his coachman, and while the brown patted soberly with his great 
deep shoulders well into the collar, the skittish bay danced clattering 
over the rough cobble stones of the yard with all his feet rattling 
like castanets. In half a minute we were out in the gloriously 
beautifid park again, and presently bowling along a wide level road 
which ran right through the woods. Here at one point those great 
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trees loomed dark and distinct against the sky, while at another they 
were lost in the blue haze of a far ofF distance. Every moment a 
rabbit dashed up from the ferns and dry grasses bordering the path- 
way, and with a whisk of his white tail shot out of sight, while 
amongst the brushwood at open places my eye caught sight of a 
knot of splendid pheasants quiedy pottering about through the 
undergrowth, and caring very little for the rattle of our swift 
wheels. Next my ear distinguished the low warning cluck of a 
watchful cock perched among the fir boughs overhead, the shrill 
chatter of a blue-winged jay, or the sharp shriek and merry chuckle 
of a blackbird going with the speed of a snipe over the high and 
tangled dun-brown and yellow ferns. 

Sweeping round the last corner of the wood, we presently emerged 
upon a bit of level chalk-white road, where heavy rains had left 
milky-looking stains upon the loamy earth of a ploughed field 
borderijig it. On the further side of the field was the boundary 
of the Great Wood, and here I got my first glimpse of the prepara* 
tions for the day. This took the shape of sundry of the village 
youth habited in a strange variety of costume, and who, stationed 
at certain points along the wood, bird clapper in hand, were to act 
as ^^ stops " to the fur and feather confined safely at present within 
the dim cloisters of the forest. Here we pulled up, and my old 
Eton friend and his sire piloted the way over the ploughed field and 
across a style, letting us at once into the thick of the cover. 
There stood the game cart, the centre of a group of some twenty 
keepers and watchers, with about twice as many shy little lads, most 
of the men having long ash sticks in their hands, while every one of 
the boys had a wooden rattle or bird dapper. Touching his hat as 
he came forward, a great stalwart, good-looking giant bustled up^ 
and explained to my host the order of the various beats. This was 
the head keeper Grundy, and after a brief conference with the Earl, 
away he went, commander of the little army for the day, and having 
doubtless received his orders to lead them into immediate action. 
In half a minute the woodland glade was entirely still and deserted, 
save for three attendants to carry the cartridges, and the driver of 
the game and luncheon cart. At the last moment my host crossed 
over to me, a magnificent Purdey central fire in his hand, and said 
smilingly, *' I want you to kindly spare the Bohemians, please — shares, 
and I need hardly say," with a twinkle in his eye, ^' foxes. Hen 
birds, of course, you'll only kill by mist^se. Here's your guide; 
philosopher, and friend for the day, and by-the-bye a very old and 
valued servant of mine^ Mr. Allen, smd now," with a courteous lift 
of his soft felt wideawake^ ^ pcay let me mtk you the very best of 
sport for the day/' 

Then he was gone, and I was left in the custody of Mi. AUen, a 
grave and reverend seignior with joHy rubicund fiure, and a th^k 
bushy fringe of snow-ovhile whitker surrounding his fat oheeks and 
jovial, ample chin. To tell the truth, I fek a iittk frightened of 
Mr. Allen, and should have far rather prefexred to lake a quiet beat 
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to myself, and shoot for a while with no looker on. Why ? Well, 
I'll tell you why. It is a popular belief, and particularly amongst 
those who don't know, that a pheasant, a great lump of a bird like 
that, you know, is a remarkably easy bird to shoot. So he may be 
on the ground, but just try him, my friend, always supposing that 
your pheasant-shooting experience is on a par with my own, and 
you'll speedily come to a different conclusion. You're a dab at 
pigeons, are you? Yes, I know. Five-and-twenty yards from 
H. and T. traps, and you'll take eighteen-pence to a shilling you 
kill. So will I. If you'll give me six dead birds in a dozen, I'll 
shoot you, hanged if I don't, great dab at the game as you may 
be, for a rump steak and a dozen, come. But a pheasant well 
up on the wing, and through the trees, his tail going up and down 
like a pump-handle, with a clinking good wind behind him ! Well.. 
Pass pheasant. I'm] not equal to^you, although what I might be^ 
if supposing the great people who own pheasant preserves, who 
strictly reserve their shootmg for their own immediate relations and 
friends (and be it remembered that it is not my fault that I'm 
neither the one nor the other), were to frequently ask me to come and 
shoot in a friendly and neighbourly sort of way, why the Lord only 
knows, I don't, very probably a clinker,'although, quoting the im» 
mortal Sairey, I says it as shouldn't. 

'^ Niceish sort of gun this of yours, sir," said Mr. Allen, and as 
I thought slightly patronisingly, opening the bar and squinting down 
the barrels with one eye shut. '' Ah, full choke I see left hand, and 
bored for cylinders. Hits hard, do she now ? " 

^^ Yes, 1 think she hits fairly hard, supposing she hits what is 
aimed at. Fact is, Mr. Allen," I cried, a trifle superciliously, and 
with a view to suppress further inquiry, assuming a virtue which 
I'll take my solemn oath I never possessed, '^ I'm not much of a hand 
at this covert shooting business. The rifle's more in my line." 

^ Volunteer, sir, I presume ? " he queried with a cheerful species 
of grin. 

'^ No," I answered carelessly — the saints forgive me ! *^ Deer* 
stalking. You know Scotdi highlands — thousands of feet above the 
level of the sea. Tiger shoottng — back of an elephant and so on. 
Bison, Califomian grizzly upon the Rockies, you know." Mea culpa 
— ^mea maxima culpa. The nearest approach to a tiger I've ever 
experienced, and I thank my lucky stars for it, has been on a Sunday 
afbemoon at the Zoo ; and as for a grizzly, well, I saw one once 
I'll swear, at Ward's in Piccadilly, but that's alL 

'^ Oh, indeed, sir," cried Mr. Allen with a very world of respectful 
attention. ^^ Rummish customers, eh ? " but at that moment my 
host's son shouted to me and waved his hat in token of departure; 
while I, cramming a couple of cartridges into the breedi of my 
gun, followed the ancient retainer of the house along a narrow 
pathway until we reached a spot where we gpt a fairish view along 
the wide ride crossing the wood* 

Then commenced the rod wock of the day. My special benclk 
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man knew from long experience of many similar days, precisely 
where the other two guns were placed, and while " Mr. Arthur " 
was in front and to my right, the Earl was straight to my left. 
Thus I had a wide open space exactly in my front for my own 
operations. Now, I had not been at my post for many minutes 
when a far-ofF noise, sounding like rap-a-tap-tap, clap-a-clap-clap, 
and increasing in volume each instant, told me that the beaters were 
on my move. Presently a great hare lobbed quietly and unsus- 
piciously across the ride, and I made an involuntary upward move- 
ment with my gun. ** Hare, hare, sir," whispered Mr. Allen 
quietly, while m an instant ^' Clang, clang," echoed out two shots 
to my left, the reports rattling and reverberating through the wood, 
and my eye caught sight of a pheasant falling head downwards from 
a great height above the trees. Rap-a-tap-tap, clap-clap, bang- 
bang, to my right. ** Both killed, sir," whispered Mr. Allen. 
*' Splendid shot is the Earl and Mr. Arthur. 'Ware fox, sir. 
Talliho." A great red rascal, with a splendid tag to his brush, 
came lobbing down the^ride, for all the world like a grey grim wolf 
in a German forest, save that his colour was different, and, seeing 
us, showed his teeth, jumping next instant lightly as a fawn over 
the ferns. Rap-a-tap-tap, rap-a-tap, nearer and nearer, and every 
instant I heard the quick, sharp report of the Earl's gun echoing 
through the glades. Then came the shouts of the keepers, and 
•' Mark over, mark over cock," resounded amongst the glorious 
old trees. 

*' Look out, sir," hissed Allen at my ear. *' Cock bird coming 
through for you, sir." Up went the gun, and bang bang rattled 
out both barrels, while to my grief and horror the bird kept straight 
on, flirting his long tail in derision. *' Look out, sir." Rap-a-tap- 
tap. '* Rabbits all round you, sir," and by jove they were, swarms 
of 'em. Rap-a-tap-tap. I caught sight of two rabbits going like 
great guns. ^^ Mark, mark, mark over cock." Hang the cocks 
thought I, and I let ole Beer Rabbit and his wife, or cousin, as the- 
case might be, have it right and left, crumpling them up dead as 
leaves, while Mr. Allen grinned approval, and said quietly, " Well 
killed, well killed, indeed, sir." Cramming fresh cartridges into 
my gun, by this time the rap-a-tap-tap had swelled to the dimen- 
sions of a distant file of musketry firing, while the air was alive 
with springing birds. I let drive at a pheasant and missed him ; 
another, and missed him ; killed two rabbits quick right and left ; 
loaded again and stopped another, and then with my last barrel 
winged a glorious cock pheasant ignominiously, who fell fluttering 
out in the open, and started running for cover as soon as his feet 
touched the ground with all his might. All this time the Earl's gun 
had^ been rattling out at somewhat closer quarters, while thump, 
thump with a hurtling rush from the sky, bird after bird fell prone 
to the earth, never to move wing or feather again. Arthur too had 
been shooting brilliantly, and rap-a-tap-tap, rap-a-tap-tap, whirr 
whirr, clap-clapper-dap close at hand, the drive was over. 
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" Warm work while it lasted, sir/' cried Allen cheerfully, wiping 
his forehead with a huge crimson silk handkerchief. ^^ Now you'll 
pardon me — I'm much older than you, you see, — but I think you 
shoot a bit too much in front of them. We'll get on, sir, please, to 
the next beat. Yes ; too much in front of 'em. I saw bird after 
bird stop dead in his flighty as though he heard the rush of the shot 
in front. Next time, sir, you shoot at their beaks, sir. Mark rabbit, 
sir ! Well killed indeed ! — vcry]quick shot that, and 1 do believe you'll 
fetch 'em." 

It was all said so pleasantly and cheerily, and I felt myself such a 
gigantic pheasant-shooting impostor included, that I vowed I would 
t^e the good old fellow's advice. I'hen at the next beat my elder 
friend was placed full in my front, and well in view at one corner 
of a narrow strip of wood, while I stood at the other. My host I 
fancy walked this strip up just in front of the beaters themselves. 
Again a grand fox jumped up full in view, and, pulling off my hat» 
I halloaed him away, while forgetting for the moment all about my 
shooting, I let two great cocks go clean over my head, both of 
which Arthur killed splendidly, and like the grand shot that he 
unquestionably is. 

A^in the sharp, quick, clattering sound produced by the beaters 
striking the trunks of the trees with their sticks commenced, and 
almost directly game was on foot. Rabbits by the score bobbed 
about, and darted like lightning from clump to clump of the ferns. 
I could kill these as fast as they jumped up, and when the beaters 
began to draw nearer, and the bunnies, desperate, made a succession 
of dashes across the open for fresh cover, a bit of really brilliant 
shooting took place, my friend killing right and left time after time, 
while I mvself was by no means disgraced, so &r as fur was con- 
cerned. But feather beat me again. I missed two high rocketers, 
both of which I ought to have kUled, only to see them fall like stones 
to my friend's gun at the opposite corner. Then I saw a thumping 
great cock come tearing across the trees, straight for where I was 
standing, while a hen bird flew just behind him. ''Hen bird 
behind, sir," whispered Allen ; and then I clenched my teeth, deter- 
mined to do, or if not die — ^go home. So I kept the bead just in 
front of his head, for that one second necessary in swinging the gun 
with the object aimed at, and pulled trigger. That bird never moved 
a claw after the modified choke spoke to him, and fell a heap of 
glossy scintillating plumage full in front, while I pulled my shirt* 
collar up, and felt a foot taller. 

*^ If that had a been a buffler now, or a grizzly, you'd ha' said, I 
suppose, as he'd fallen in his tracks, eh 7 ' asked Mr. Allen, while 
he handed me another cartridge. '^ Certainly," I responded, and a 
fiendish desire uprose in my soul to invent some terrible and awful 
legend concerning Express rifles, low trajectory, explosive shells and 
solid balls, with a percentage of zinc in dieir manufacture to ensure 
them going tlirough a tough hide ; and but that I saw my friend 
drop two great birds dead as barnnloors, while another coming 
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straight for me gave me an opportunity of retrieving myself still 
more, I might have committed myself. Fortunately I had no time 
to do so, for in an instant, as it seemed to me, the tail end of the 
little wood was alive with fur and feather, while so many rabbits 
were hopping about in every direction that it was a difEcuk matter 
to choose the prettiest shot. Then through the brown and yellow 
ferns I could see pheasants' legs moving, with here and there a 
head raised cautiously, or a bird scurrying quickly across to fresh 
shelter. Up came the beaters, and the fusillade of their sticks grew 
louder and louder, while each boy's rattle roused thundering echoes 
through the still leafless glades. The Earl's gun cracked merrily all 
along the route, with what must have been a deadly result, and 
, presently rabbits dashed out from the ferns on all sides. Thus my 
piece of ordnance began thundering again, while rabbits rolled over 
and over time after time, and then lay still. For all that the top- 
«nd of Allen's score stick showed but few notches for pheasants, 
rapidly as the bottom had totalled up the bunnies. But the pace 
was too good to inquire, and directly afterwards, with a great shout 
of " Mark over ! " from the keepers, some hundreds of birds, suddenly 
farmed by the quick approach and the increase of the noise on all 
sides, dashed up sky wards with a marvellous rush of clattering pinions, 
and the air was alive with them. It was pheasants, pheasants everv- 
where, and no seconds* space to think. ** Consekevently," as Mr. 
Sikes might have chosen to observe upon detailing to an admiring 
companion his meeting with an inquisitive policeman in a dark lane, 
•** I ups with her and blazes away." I cannot sajr with terrific result, 
but I got a few, and that quite satisfied me, while birds fell like hail 
for a minute or so to the successive discharges of my host's gun to 
the right hand, and his son's on the left. 

"Warmish corner that, eh ? " cried the Earl, crossing over after 
the last bird had whirred aloft. ** Grundy tells me you've been 
shooting capitally. Excellent shot that of yours at the far corner, 
Arthur. Well, now then for luncheon. Come, bovs, bustle about 
and get some wood ; we'll have a fire here, raper, Grundy ; 
faggots. So, that's very jolly." In three minutes a ruddy column 
of name was shooting aJoft through the drooping leafless branches of 
the glorious old 'trees ; and the fierce excitement of the morning 
over, it was pleasant to feel its warmth tempering the keen westerly 
wind sweeping across the downlands, and stirring the dead and dying 
leaves in the still woods. In three minutes more, I had a delicious 
savoury venison pasty, full of brown jellied gravy, in my hand, 
while, much to my amusement, my noble host was down on his 
knees at the ruddy fire, a bright copper saucepan in his hand, heating 
some wonderful old ale, to which was presently added various con- 
diments out of various mysterious bottles, together with sugar and 
spice. The whole was nectar fit for the lips of the immortal 
^dess Diana herself, and what with remembrances of the keepera 
gathered round squatting in picturesque attitudes upon the dry 
ferns, each man amongst them armed with a huge thumb-piece of 
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bread and meat ; the dogs crouched round the leaping, blazing fire ; 
the great heap of lustrous glossy plumage and soft brown fur, lying 
against a background of dun-brown, red, and yellow leaves; the 
glitter of the firelight upon the gun-barrels, — ^I'faith, tVas such a 
pleasant picture, that 111 even go and brew me a jorum of whisky, 
and drink to our next merry meeting. 
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(Continued.) 

XVII. 

Murder ! — There is something fearful in the sound as the word 
unexpectedly reaches the ear. Murder! — ^The very name itself 
arrests the passer-by, and makes him pause a moment, wondering 
what untoward event has now happened. It startles the pre- 
occupied and busy man, and makes the poor, dejected, and miserable 
wretch involuntarily shudder. The gay, giddy, and thoughtless, 
in spite of all their levity, assume a serious and frightened look, as the 
word comes smiting their very senses. On one hot and sultry 
cvxining in July, on the very eve of an important race-meeting, the 
awful word came floating from one end of London to the other. 
** Murder !" was the word thatVent from mouth to mouth ; and men 
stared, in silence, for a moment at each other, and then in hushed 
voices asked for particulars of the dreadful news. 

At just about the time tl^at Madame de Maleville and Oliver 
arrived at the little cottage on the hill-side in the Isle of Wight, on 
the Saturday evening, the special edition of the London evening 
papers was being hawked about the streets of the metropolis. 
Speculative men, anxious to learn if any great change had occurred 
in the betting market, eagerly bought the paper, and hastily scanned 
its contents. On the eve of a great race-meeting, men engaged in 
Turf pursuits care little for any news not appertaining to racing, 
and many men as they bought th^ paper scarcely heeded any other 
item of news that it contained ; but men not connected with the 
Turf were startled by the newsboys' reiterated cry of *• Horrible 
murder, and flight of the murdered man's wife ! " and they too 
eagerlv bought the paper, and the horrible news that it contained 
was tnat '^ the body of a gentleman had been found, murdered, in 
his own house at Acton, and that his wife had taken flight." 

Amongst others who bought the evening paper was Ned Darnel. 
He was interested in the news concerning the Turf market, and 
merely casually observed the short account of the murder at Acton, 
and went on to his own home without troubling his thoughts any 
more about that matter. But when Monday morning came, and 
brought with it the ever-welcome newspaper, Darnel's astonishment 
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was almost unbounded when he again read of the murder at Acton, 
and saw it stated that the murdered man's name was De Maleville. 
Darnel hurried to the club (composed of members devoted to Turf 
pursuits), and there discovered that the greatest consternation pre- 
vailed concerning the death of De Maleville. But I verily believe 
that neither murders, nor anything else short of an earthquake^ would 
deter betting men, especially on the Monday in an important race 
week, from following their avocations, so De Maleville's name 
soon ceased to be mentioned, as the excitement of their legitimate 
calling took possession of their senses. In the meantime two 
detective officers come rushing into the club, and their presence 
becoming instantaneously known, as if by electricity, to each indi* 
vidual member present, the hubbub of voices ceased, and a knot of 
men with expectant faces gathered round the gentlemen from Scotland 
Yard, each one wondering why on earth detectives should come 
there on the Monday, above all other days, in the Goodwood week. 
But when they discovered that the officers were making mquiries 
concerning the murder only, and were not there for the purpose of 
interfering with the betting that was going on, the hubbub of voices 
soon arose, and swelled again mto as high a pitch as ever. 

Ned Darnel left the club, in close and earnest conversation with 
the two detective officers. 

XVIII. 

On the Drakeborough road, and about a mile distant from 
Trenthide Mewsey, snugly nestling in a hollow, and completely 
overshadowed by very high and old nr, ash, and beech-trees, stood a 
small ancient roadside inn. This house was one of the oldest in the 
country, and many were the strange legends related concerning it ; 
as to how it was, years gone by, the favourite resort of a notorious 
highwayman; how it was once kept by a man in league with 
smugglers ; and how it was celebrated to this very day for the excel* 
lence of its liquors. It was a peculiar one-eyed-looking little house, 
as it had on one side of the doorway a gabled bay-window, and on 
the other side a small oblong-shaped window, which appeared to be 
retiring into the wall as if ashamed of its own mean proportions, as 
compared with its more forward and pretentious companion. The 
outer door, which was very thick, and additionally strengthened by 
many pieces of old oak being nailed to it crosswise, and well studded 
with large nails, was adorned by a massive lock and iron bolts of 
large proportions. This door opened into a passage, at the bottom 
of which was a narrow cramped little bar, but which upon inspection 
appeared to lead away into no end of passages and far-ofF compart* 
ments. In the passage, and before reaching the bar, was a door on 
each hand, the one on the right leading; to the best parlour, and the 
one on the left opening into the ordinary and much-used parlour, 
with an immense kitchen-range in the fireplace. 

Although in the end of July, the night was dark and boisterous^ 
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The wind now and then blew violently in sudden squalls ; a sh'ght 
lull in the wind, and down came the rain in large and heavy splashes. 
The old signboard swayed to and fro, dismally creaking. To-night 
the door, shutters and ^1, are closed, and no light whatever is visible 
from without. It is only between the gusts of wind that a person 
from the outside can hear there are any visitors in the house. Two 
men noiselessly approached the house from the direction of Drake- 
borough. Observing no lights within, they intently listen at the 
left-hand window. 

In the meantime we will see what is going on in the interior of 
the inn. Although it is the month of July, there is a large fire 
blazing away. Two rough wooden tables, several worm-eaten 
wooden seats, and at the far end of the room a large wooden settee 
with high panelled back. The company contains an old ffiend, 
Joe Summers, and his dog. Joe's gun is in one corner of the room, 
half-cocked, and with caps on the nipples. There are also five other 
men, and the landlord. Everything denotes signs of rough and 
sturdy comfort, which is somewhat enhanced by a savoury smell of 
bacon, fried eggs, and new potatoes. Quart mugs of beer are 
standing on the table. Joe is just finishing a song, the refrain of 
which is something about — 

" Under the window I did creep, 
And who should I see but whistling Dick, 
But what he was doing I never will tell " 

Joe finished his song, and then called on a young fellow, who 
was curled up in a corner smoking a villainous-looking short black 
pipe, to sing the next song. The young fellow, with a clear ringing 
voice, and to a very pleasant tune, sang an old song well known in 
those country parts, beginning, 

" First a jolly ploughboy 
Whistling o'er the lea, 
Next a saucy footman 
As you would wish to sec." 

This song finished, and the wind roaring down the chimney, 
accompanied now and then with a splash or two of rain, the members 
of the company determined on having another song before their 
departure to their different homes. This time the call fell upon a 
broad swarthy-looking man, who had served her Majesty well in 
some rough soldier-work in India. His was a soldier's song, and 
was named the Battle of Chillianwallah : 

" 'T was near the famed Hydaspes banks. 

Where flourished once the great King Poms ; 
Lord Gough aroused the British ranks 
And the Sikh artillery spoke in chorus. 
Our troops were tired — 
The Kelsos fired, 
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And they are the boys that seldom bungle; 

Quoth Gough at the noise, 

* Fix bayonets, boys, 
And drive those blackguaros out of the jungle.' 



Chorus: — Sabres drawn, and bayonets fixed, 

To fight where fought great Alexander ; 
For Paddy Gough is crossed beti^dzt 
A bulldog and a Salaniander." 

The song contained many verses, and gave a capital description of 
the battle of Chillianwallah^-evidently from an Irishman's point of 
view. Directly the song was over, one of the men who had been 
listening outside entered the room, and, seating himself at the table 
nearest the door, called for a jug of ale. Joe Summers's hilarity 
suddenly stopped, and he keenly scrutmised the newcomer. 

^* Ah" remarked the stranger ; ^''tis a long time ago now since 
I was in this part of the country." 
• *' You were never in this part before/* said Joe, abruptly. 

The stranger's shrewd grey eye now carefully scanned Joe 
Summers. 

'^ You are wrong, my friend," said the stranger, addressing Joe ; 
^' I do know people in this neighbourhood, and I dare say some that 
are known to you." 

"No, no," cried Joe; "none o* my friends be known to the 
like o' thee." 

'' Why so ? " asked the stranger. 

" Because/' replied Joe, " I can always tell a pleeceman by the cut 
of his trousers, his boots, and the way hur walks." 

Here the stranger laughed heartily, as if he enjoyed the joke. 

** Now/' demanded Joe, *' who dost thee know down here ? " 

**Well, anaongst others," replied the stranger, **I know Mr. 
Lumby and his son Oliver, and I am going to see them both. I 
suppose they are both at home ? " 

One of the countrymen present was about to give an answer, 
when Joe, more forcibly than politely, administered the man a sharp 
kick on the shins, at the same time saying, ** Hold thee tongue, thee 
fulc." Then, turning to the stranger, " Yes, they be both at 
whoam." 

'*Oh/' said the stranger carelessly, **when did you last see 
them ? " 

** This arternoon,^ boldly answered Joe. 

** Both father and son ? " 

'* Yes, both feyther and son," answered Joe. 

*^Both well, I hope/' remarked the stranger. 

" Both looking well, anyhow," answered Joe. 

Here Joe arose from his seat, stretched out his arms, turned his 
back on the stranger, and bestowed upon the rest of the company 
a significant look all round. Joe then, with well-assumed careless- 
ness walked across the room, and taking a cotton handkerchief from 
his pocket threw it in the corner by the side of his gun. He then 
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motioned with his hand to his dog, and that sagacious animal 
immediately curled up on the handkerchief, giving a low unhappy 
whine, as if divining that he was to be left there alone, for 
which Joe favoured him with a kick. Joe then, without a word, 
left the room by a door behind the settee. Joe's movements were 
so apparently unconcerned, and executed so quietly, that they 
appeared to have been unnoticed by anyone. But the strange man, 
when he became aware of Joe's absence, addressed his conversation 
to the members of the company generally. 

" Who is our friend in the velveteen jacket ? " he asked. 

** Darnged if I know," was the answer. 

Lie number one, thought the stranger. 

" How far is it from here to Mr. Lumby's ? " 

*' I dunno know/' answered two or three voices together. 

Lie number two. thought the stranger. 

Silence prevailed in the room for a few minutes, but Joe did not . 
again make his appearance. Then the landlord entered, and the 
stranger appeared to be getting uneasy. 

" Is that man you call Joe," he asked of the landlord, '' coming 
back again ? " 

" Maybe," answered the landlord. 

" Has he left the house, then ? " 

" Aye, perhaps he have," slowly answered the landlord. 

Now the stranger hastily left the room, and going into the road 
was quickly joined by his companion. He related to the latter what 
had passed in the parlour of the King's Arms, and upon being told 
that Joe was the " artfuUest rascal in the county," he bestowed many 
curses on the unlucky Joe. We will now leave these two men, 
who went hurrying down the road ^s fast as their legs could carry 
them, and just see what Joe was about in the meanwhile. 

Joe left the King's Arms by the back way, and ran with all his 
might across fields, over hedges (and ditches, towards Hyde Hall. 
Mr. Lumby was quietly reading in his study, when he heard a very 
unusual commotion amongst his servants. It was not for long that 
he was allowed to remain in any uncertainty as from whence the 
noise proceeded, for Joe burst into the room followed by one of the 
servants. Mr. Lumby looked with astonishment at Joe, for that 
individual presented a somewhat strange appearance. Joe had had 
one or two falls, owing to the darkness in his headlong flight, and, 
moreover, was splashed with mud from head to foot Joe's billycock 
hat had also been blown away, and his thick shaggy hair was in the 
wildest state of confusion. A bramble or two had also left its marks 
on Joe's face, which in several places was scratched and bleeding. 
Mr. Lumby started from his seat at such an unusual spectacle and 
said : " Why, Joe Summers, what is the meaning of this ? You 
look like a runaway lunatic" 

"Oliver, sir! — Send away the servant," whispered Joe to Mr. 
Lumby. 

When they were alone Joe related how a stranger had visited the 

T 2 
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King's Arms, and had made particular inquiries respecting Master 
Oliver. How he, Joe, deceived the stranger by saying that Master 
Oliver was at home ; and he was certain that the stranger was " one 
o' them there Lunnon detectives." Mr. Lumby was inclined, at 
first, to think that Joe had been drinking somewhat too freely, and 
consequently he laughed at Joe's surmises. But Joe's earnestness 
soon dispelled this feeling, and ere long strange voices were again 
heard in the house, and Joe's worst fears were realized by one of the 
servants announcing that a man, who refused to give his name, 
demanded to see Mr. Lumby as quickly as possible. Mr. Lumby 
now trembled violently, and as to Joe — why Joe did what a good 
many other persons do under similar circumstances — Joe committed 
himself to a good deal of unnecessary swearing. The stranger now 
entered the room, when Joe was about to retire, but Mr. Lumby 
requested him to remain. The stranger glanced towards the servant, 
who was standing by, stupidly staring like a person dazed. Mr. 
Lumby requested the servant to be gone, and, when he had left the 
room, the stranger again opened the door, and after peering down 
the passage to see that no one was listening, quietly closed the door 
again, and approached Mr. Lumby. 

Mr. Lumby began—" You are—*" 

'*A London detective officer," answered the stranger, holding 
forth a card. 

" And your business here ? " asked Mr. Lumby. 

** Your son," said Shackler, for that was the officer's name. 

" My son ! " cried Mr. Lumby. " On what charge ? " 

«' Murder." 

" Good God ! " gasped Mr. Lumby. 

'^ Damned lie ! " shouted Joe Summers. 

*' My man," said Shackler, turning to Joe, ** you must keep that 
tongue of yours very quiet, and speak only when you are spoken to." 
Turning towards Mr. Lumby he continued respectfully, *'It is 
not for me to say that your son is guilty of so foul a crime ; but 
there is some mystery which must be cleared up, and to accomplish 
this the presence of your son is necessary. This man (pointing to 
Joe) informed me not very long since that your son was in the 
neighbourhood, and that he had seen both you and your son together 
this very afternoon." 

"That assertion," answered Mr. Lumby, "was very wrong of 
Summers, for I can and do most solemnly assure you that my son 
has not been down here for months past. Summers knew perfectly 
well that he was telling you an untruth, but no doubt he imagined 
in so doing that he was showing his lo\e and respect for both my 
son and myself. Now, Summers," continued Mr, Lumby sternly, 
tell the truth, and nothing but the truth, in any questions that may 
be asked you concerning this most painful matter." ' 

" When did you see young Mr. Lumby ? " asked Shackler. 

"Months ago,'* answered Joe. 

" Then you told me a lie just now at the King's Arms ? " 
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" Yes," answered Joe, « I did." 

** There is a cloud,", said Mr, Lumby, " hanging over my poor 
boy; but that he is as innocent as I am myself of the crime you 
mention I will stake my life." 

" And damme," shouted Joe, " so will I. Til die for Meastcr 
Oliver." 

After this outburst Joe was dismissed to the kitchen, with a 
request from Mr. Lumby that he would mention nothing that he 
had heard to the servants, but that he was to have some supper and 
see Mr. Lumby again before he went away from the house. 

Mr. Lumby now begged Shackler to partake of the best cheer 
the house could give him, and earnestly pleaded that he might be 
allowed to accompany him to London, assuring him that he would 
do everything in his power in assisting to discover the whereabouts 
of Oliver. Shackler's shrewdness and power of discernment told 
him that Mr. Lumby had stated nought but the truth with regard 
to his son, therefore he consented to Mr. Lumby's wish, and it 
was arranged that they should start together for London as quickly 
as possible. 

When Mr. Lumby was informed that one of the local police was 
on the premises, outside the house, he had that functionary sent for, 
and gave orders that supper should also be provided for him ; so that 
ere long the curious spectacle presented itself of Joe Summers and 
one of the county constabulary supping together. 

XIX. 

It was now Tuesday, and with regard to the Acton murder, so 
the London papers stated, no clue had been found as to the perpe- 
trator of the crime, or as to the whereabouts of the murdered man's 
wife. The case was apparently, so the papers continued, for the 
present, at least, shrouded in impenetrable mystery. The surmise 
which gained most credence with the public was, that the wife had 
an accomplice in the perpetration of the crime, with whom, probably, 
she had fled the country, and the guilty pair were now, doubtless, 
living together as man and wife, under assumed names. This sup- 
position gained additional force in the minds of the public when it 
became known that both murder and robbery had been committed. 
Inquiries soon satisfied the police that De Maleville was in the habit 
of carrying considerable sums of money about with him, consisting 
chiefly of bank-notes, which he invariably placed in an inside 
waistcoat-pocket, on the left side. 

Mr. Lumby, accompanied by Shackler, journeyed to London by 
a very early train from Drakeborough on Tuesday morning* Joe 
Summers begged hard to be allowed to make one of the partv ; but 
Mr. Lumby, while duly appreciating Joe's zeal on behalf, and kind- 
heartedness towards, his son, inexorably refused to avail himself of 
Joe's proflFered services. The train arrived at the Waterloo terminus 
a few minutes past eleven o'clock, and Mr. Lumby at once hired 
a hansom cab, in which he and Shackler were driven with all speed 
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to the club, the same where inquiries had been made pn the previous 
morning. There were very few members present, nearly all having 
left for Goodwood on the previous evening, or by that morning's 
special train. The courteous manager of the club afforded them all 
the information in his power ; but at the same time assured them 
that those gentlemen who were most intimately acquainted with De 
Maleville were exceedingly puzzled at the fearful event which had 
happened, and were entirely at a loss as to what manner to account 
for the catastrophe. Oliver Lumby was not a member of the club, 
consequently was quite unknown to the manager. The last person 
De Maleville was seen speaking to at the club, so the manager had 
heard Mr. Darnel state, was Mr. Gregory Cranford. Mr. Lumby 
was somewhat surprised and startled when he heard the name of 
Gregory mentioned in conjunction with that of his son's. Shackler, 
who was one of the officers that had already spoken to Darnel con- 
cerning the murder, now inquired where Darnel was to be found. 
The manager replied, that doubtless both Darnel and Cranford were 
at Goodwood, and if they (Mr. Lumby and Shackler) wished to see 
them they would be certain to find them there. 

Mr. Lumby and Shackler then left the club ; but, before proceed- 
ing to Goodwood, Mr. Lumby thought it advisable to see Mr. 
Whinfield ; accordingly the cabman received instructions to drive them 
to old Mr. Whinfield's residence. That gentleman was exceedingly 
surprised to see Mr. Lumby, and also much grieved when the 
nature of his visit was fully explained. Mr. Lumby's object, of 
course, was to gain information as to his son's whereabouts ; but on 
that subject Mr. Whinfield could render him no assistance whatever. 
Mr. Whinfield said that he had not seen Oliver for some time past ; 
and, with regard to bis own son, Charles, he had, without doubt, 
gone to Goodwood* 

Mr. Lumby now advised Shackler to proceed at once to Good- 
wood, whither he would accompany him. Accordingly, the cab 
in all haste conveyed them to the Victoria terminus, from whence 
^ey proceeded to Chichester Station by train. 

They arrived on the course about four o'clock in the afternoon, 
and it can easily be imagined that Mr. Lumby's sensations, as be 
wended his way towards the enclosure in front of the Grand Stand, 
were of a very peculiar nature. It was many years ago since he 
visited Goodwood, and then his mind enjoyed that elasticity and 
vigour that invariably accompany men who look with a bright eye 
on all things, and whose occupations or amusements keep them out 
in the glorious fresh air. Then he was perfectly free from anxiety — 
in the heyday of manbood^-fuU of animal spirits, and almost careless 
of the future. Since then he had married, his wife had died, his 
old friends he had lost sight of, and now the one object in life for 
which be cared or felt any solicitude, his only child — his son — was 
under, as it were, a frightful cloud. A dreadful deed had been 
committed, and in some inexplicable way his darling son was con- 
cerned in the matter. Yet Mr, Lumby felt that the sun shone over 
his head as brightly as of yore, and that the country round presented 
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the same lovely aspect, that the same gay throng, although composed 
of different personages, were assembled, and the lawn presented the 
same fascinating appearance as in days gone by. On first entering 
the ring Mr. Lumby thought indeed that — 

" Well-a-day his date was fled : 
Hb sporting brethren all were dead," 

and imagined there would not be one face in all that busy and 
excited crowd of men that he would know. He thought that all 
the ^ old familiar faces " would be gone, and made sure of seeing no 
one whom he could recognise. But in this he was mistaken. He 
saw many men he had formerly known ; and, although old father 
Time had laid his hand upon them, still the well-known features 
were remembered. But not one of the old companions seemed to 
know Mr. Lumby. And thus it is — ^let a man alter his ^^ way of 
life/' keep away for years from his former daily associates, and he 
shall go suddenly amongst them and be unrecognised, although he 
himself will note many a well-remembered face. The secret Res in 
this — Mr. Lumby was there unexpectedly, and could not forbear, in 
spite of his anxious mind, scanning the features of those around him. 
He was looking for old friends, but those old friends, for the time 
being, had forgotten him, and were intent on matters in which he 
now took no interest whatever. 

Amidst all that gay, bustling, busy throng of men, Mr. Lumby 
imagined that his own heart was the heaviest. He had weaned 
himself from the gaieties and pleasures of society, and his books and 
country walks had afforded him all the measure of delight he needed ; 
but his joys, hopes, and aspirations, were ^^ centred and condensed " 
in the name and welfare of his only child — his son Oliver. 

With a heavy and foreboding heart, Mr. Lumby mechanically 
followed Shackler. He was aroused from his reverie by the detec- 
tive officer asking him to look around and say if he could perceive 
Mr. Charles Whinfield. Whilst closely scrutinising the company 
a man hurriedly passed them, and, gazing into Mr. Lumb^'s face 
with blood-shot eyes, appeared, involuntarily, as if he wished to 
escape further observation or recognition ; but Mr. Lumby watched 
the figure of the man until lost amongst the crowd. 

" Good God ! " exclaimed Mr. Lumby, ** I know that face ; it 
surely was that of Gregory Cranford ! " 

^ Cranford," remarked Shackler, ^' was the name of the last man 
De Maleville was seen to leave the club with — so the manager 
informed us this morning." 

They were now joined by the other officer who had accompanied 
Shackler to the club early on the Monday morning. A few words 
were hurriedly and quietly exchanged between the two officers, and 
then the newcomer went hastily away in the direction taken by 
Gregory Cranford. Mr. Lumby and Shackler then entered the 
ring set apart for the members of Tattersall's, and very soon found 
Charles Whinfield. Whinfield was unfeignedly grieved when he 
was told their errand to Goodwood, and his astonishment was un- 
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bounded to think that the murder of De Maleville had in some way 
or other got connected with the name of Oliver Lumbj. As they 
were in earnest conversation together Ned Darnel passed them, to 
whom Whinfield introdnced Mr. Lumby as a very particular friend 
of his son's. Shackler explained the object of their cominz to 
Goodwood, and Darnel at once said that he believed he was m a 
position to give such information as would lead to the whereabouts 
of Mr. Oliver Lumby being easily ascertained. Turning to Mr. 
Lumby, Darnel said : 

" No matter how much appearances may be against your son, I 
will risk my very existence that he knows nothing whatever of the 
death of De MalevOle. From some conversation I had only this 
morning with a friend of De Maleville's in Chichester, I feel 
confident that your son can easily be found, and that explanations 
will disclose circumstances, however strange, that will fully account 
for your son's absence, why absent, and undoubtedly show that your 
son is perfectly innocent of this fearful crime.'' 

Turning to Shackler Ned Darnel offered then and there to trace 
Oliver Lumby if he (Shackler) would accept his services. Mr. 
Lumby was pleased at Darnel's earnestness, and begged him to 
accompany himself and the officer at once in their search for Oliver. 

As Mr. Lumby, Ned Darnel, and Shackler were leaving the 
enclosure by the entrance at the back of the Grand Stand, they saw 
Gregory Cranford, his face livid, and jaws firmly clenched, being 
taken away in charge of Grappler, the other detective officer. 
Mr. Lumby sickened at the sight, and as thoughts of his son and of 
the murdered man came rushing into his mind, the whole matter in 
some way seemed inextricably connected with Gregory Cranford, 
and he involuntarily turned to Shackler and Darnel as if for some 
information of the strange scene being enacted before his eyes, but 
when he observed that neither evinced the least surprise, his 
astonishment was great indeed. Thoughts and surmises came 
rushing into his mind, and his son's destiny seemed unaccountably 
influenced by, and mixed up with, that of Gregory Cranford's. 
The stern blank looks which the faces of Darnel and Shackler 
assumed told its own tale, and, without a word being uttered, Mr. 
Lumby at once thoroughly understood that the apprehension of 
Gregory Cranford was in connection with the murder of Dj 
Maleville. 

(To be continued^ 
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Casting back is said to be the mark of a bad huntsman, and only to 
be indulged in with harriers ; but really I have had such a nightmare 
over sport lately, in fact ever since a Yankee friend hurled such a 
merciless stone at racing as we now fondly indulge in it, that for 
relief I have turned back to the pages of histor}- forty years, and 
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have been refreshed by alighting upon the great St. Albans Steeple- 
chase of 1832, when Moonraker cut down his eighteen antagonists 
over one of the first flagged out courses^ and as a sequel to this 
performance had to meet that grand old grey, Grimaldi, in a thousand 
guineas' match, and sustain defeat from him. Lingering still over 
that glorious chase — the lowest weight 1 1 st. 7 lb., and scarcely a 
professional in the saddle, but such as Captain Becher, Sir William 
Geary, Mr. Mostyn, Mr. Codrington, Mr. Carey, and Mr. Crom- 
melin, all leading men of that day. Moonraker cost only 35/. to 
start with, while Grimaldi carried his owner, Mr. Evans, riding 
nearly 14. st., at the head of affairs with the Heythrop, then hunted 
by the Duke of Beaufort. Now came the palmy days of Liverpool, 
Warwick, Worcester, and Shrewsbury, until Topham, Merry, and 
Frail initiated light and flattering handicaps, and down went the 
weights to 8 St. 7 lbs. In the same ratio down went the fences. 
Anything to tempt the lightly -weighted, cast-ofT racehorses into the 

1'umping arena were fair and legitimate tactics. It stimulated betting, 
:ept up the waning fields, and drew together the populace — the three 
indispensables to full coffers and professional success. For the next 
twenty years steeplechasing took a marvellous stride in popularity : 
it was a plant of really British growth, a safety-valve for home-grown 
nerve and pluck -, it took root and flourished in every corner of the 
United Kingdom, despite the allurements of flat-racing and hurdle- 
racing, and the false glow of artificialism, which, as I have said, was 
the indigenous work of enterprising lessees and clerks of courses. 
Then came the aegis of the G. N. H. Committee ostentatiously 
thrown over it, and for ten years at least working well. Every one 
will give them credit for good intentions as well as good example in 
their annual programmes. They put up the weights to a minimum 
of 10 St. in steeplechases and hurdle races and 1 1 st. on the flat, and 
they improved the status of gentlemen riders. ^^£heu fugaces 
labuntur anni ! " Alas 1 how swiftly those years of grace flew by ; 
and the Grand National Hunt Committee, ^^ forgetting the steps by 
which they did ascend,'' unheeding the origin of their sport, the St. 
Albans of 1832, dashed off on the heels of the Jockey Club into 
unknown regions of reform, until where, oh where, have they 
landed us ? 

1 picked up an athletic programme the other day, and was rather 
puzzled over the meaning of an ^^ obstacle" race. The dear old 
Illustrated enlightened me a few days after. It showed a lot of men 
racing and stumbling over all sorts of queer obstacles placed at 
regular intervals in their course, looking very ridiculous I thought. 
And this is steeplechasing of the present type. The simile once in 
my mind keeps on growing there still — *' obstacle racing," artificial 
fences, stuck up at intervals in all conceivable forms, most of them 
as unlike the real thing as show-yard horses are to real himters. 

It is needless to dwell on the ^^ obstacles " of the present day, and 
believe that the artificial 12-foot water ditch with the 2 foot of fence 
or bar in front of it, or the cut-out ditch of 6 feet in width in front of 
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its pigmy fence will do much, if anything, to redeem steeplechasing 
from its present state of divorce from hunting and hunters. There 
is scarce a natural course left, unless Liverpool can be called one, 
and there the prowess of the thorough steeplechaser still exerts itself 
as was proved for the twentieth time by Zoedone this year. 

There is now a cry out for steeplechase horses — ^a loud and bitter 
cry from clerks of courses for horses to tackle these " obstacles." 
The money is offered in plenty, and the gate-money meetings are 
anxious to fill up their calendar with steeplechasing on the days 
which the Jockey Club have robbed them of. But, alas ! the 
trainers cannot manufacture broken-down or useless racehorses into 
^'obstacle '^ jumpers quick enough or expert enough for the business 
required. More than this, there is a dearth of jockeys willing and 
able to risk their necks over these courses ; for be it remembered 
that to school a four-year-old racehorse pure and simple over these 
trappy jumps needs an iron nerve, a strong hand, and the seat of a 
thorough horseman, very few of which qualifications are found 
among stable lads- — ^no, not among one in a thousand. Of what 
use is it, however, to write tirades thus against the powers that be ? 
because, as long as artificial courses are encour^d, and the gold of 
the gate-money meetings is made to tempt owners of horses, steeple- 
chasing must continue to be what it is now — ^a trial of speed over 
*' obstacles." 

Turning back once more to its palmy days, in the hope of 
tempting a few lovers of leaping^to stick to the natural and true 
thing, let me recall the days of The Lamb, that close-knit, sound 
little Irishman that sailed home so gloriously twice at Liverpool, and 
that gave a foretaste of his quality when he ran that memorable dead 
heat with The Nun at Harrow, over one of the finest natural 
courses that was ever run over in the neighbourhood of London ; 
and when Lord Poulett and Messrs, E. Green and Tom Golby stood 
by their champions like true sportsmen. Then if we want another 
type of a steeplechase horse, where need we look further than The 
Colonel, another double winner at Liverpool, and as genuine and 
stout a horse as ever was foaled. No horse reminds me so much of 
The Colonel as Barcaldine does. The former was perhaps wanting 
in the length and speed of the great Irishman, but once fairly on his 
legs (he was a bad beginner) I am not at all sure that a great cup 
or the Alexandra Plate would not have been within his compass in 
the present dav. He never seemed to be pumped out, and many 
times when only half trained he made moderate horses stand still at 
the finish. Very little is generally known of The Colonel's breeding ; 
and, in the hope of being pardoned for a digression, I will give your 
readers, dear Baily, some curious facts connected with his breeding 
for the truth of which I can vouch, and which I do not think have 
ever seen the light of print before. 

About fifty years ago a Mr. Hall, a solicitor at Shrewsbury, 
obtained an interest in a small farm on the confines of South 
Shropshire, called the Vron. He was a sportsman, suid there soon 
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arrived at this ^m four or five thorougbred mares and some game 
fowls. To look after these was hired a man from Knighton named 
Benjamin Jones, or, as he was better known, " The Flying Ben.*' 
A queer fellow was this Flying Ben and up to all sorts of tricks ; and 
one night he arrived at the farm of a relation of his close to 
Knighton, called Pampunton, with a new-born filly foal in a cart, 
which he put on a half-bred mare called Treacle, and left it in 
exchange for a colt of his brother-in-law's that Treacle had just 
foaled. The secret of this exchange was well kept, and in due time 
this filly came into the possession of a Mr. John Davies, a relation 
of Jones's, and who was a big blustering yeoman that aspired to a 
bit of racing. The reason for Flying Ben's proceedings became 
evident when it is remembered that in those days the principal stake 
at Knighton, the Radnorshire Stakes, was for half-bred horses, and of 
course Mr. Davies' filly, which he called Modesty, was to all intents 
and purposes the foal of Treacle, and half-bred. 

He sent her at three years old with a boy from Knighton to old 
Oseland's, at Richard's Castle, to be trained for this race, and 
bragged of what he was going to do with her so much that it 
culminated in a quarrel at the Chandos Arms Hotel. On that occa* 
sion a sportsman now more than middle-aged, and hailing from near 
Whitchurch in Shropshire, then a mere stripling, took the shine com* 
pletely out of Squire Davies, as he was called, by his superior science 
and generalship. The best-laid plans of men, however, sometimes 
fail. Modesty's owner had the brag taken out of him, and the filly ran 
away with the boy at exercise, and cut herself all to pieces ; so there 
was an end of her racing career. Squire Davies, however, to do him 
justice, showed considerable pluck and acumen in breeding when he 
put Modesty to the stud. Her first produce was a bay horse called 
Alexander, that never ran ; the next, Greenfinch, was a very useful 
horse, and was purchased by Mr. R. Green, now Sir Richard Green 
Price, and by him sold to Mr. R. D. Gough, for whom he won 
several races, running second for the. Somersetshire Stakes — a 
race of some importance in those days. She then threw Princess 
of Wales by Bran, a useful mare over local courses. Then came 
Minerva by Faugh-a-Ballagh, a really good mare, that only lost the 
Liverpool Steeplechase by catching her hind-leg in the last hurdle, 
which was loose, and she dragged it along the ground for several 
yards, letting up the beaten Freetrader, and allowing him to 
win by half a length. This was a crushing blow to Squire Davies' 
racing exploits, which cidminated soon after in the death of 
Minerva, in the Warwick Steeplechase, I think. Princess of 
Wales was sold to Fog Rowlands with a fiUv by her side by 
Orlando — it is net generally known that Orlando ever honoured a 
half-bred mare with his smiles — which turned out to be the flying 
Butterfly, owned by Mr. Mather, and the dam of Far&lla, and the 
grandam of a whole bevy of speedy ones that the Stud Book disdains 
to honour with places in its pa^es. Before, however. Princess of 
Wales quitted Radnorshire she left behind her another filly called 
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Boadicea, by Faugh-a-Ballagh, I think. She passed into the posses- 
sion of the late Mr. John Weyman of Purslow, a good judge of 
breeding and hunting stock, and who liked a flutter with a good 
half-bred one in the local plates. Boadicea, however, was a soft, 
" good for very little " brute, and scarcely won him a race. Her first 
venture, however, at the stud amply atoned for her previous career. 
She went to Eykes at Stanton to be put to Knight of Kars, where 
also stood the poor old blind Sweetmeat. Judges of horseflesh always 
point to The Colonel as a Sweetmeat horse, but it is treason to say 
so even now. Nevertheless the curious doubt thrown on his pedigree 
here is certainly made still more curious by the undoubted fraud that 
ushered in the days of his grandam Modesty. I should have said 
that the thoroughbred mares belonging to Mr. Hall at the Vron, 
from one of which Modesty sprung, were put that year to Master 
Henry and Manfred, so that the real blood that ran in her veins was 
anything but plebeian. 

I shaB never forget The Colonel being brought to run as a two- 
year-old at Hereford when scarcely out of his breaking-tackle, when 
he behaved like a gentleman and did not disgrace himself. As a 
three-year-old he took the shine out of something of Tom Parr's for 
the Radnorshire Stakes, one mile and a half, at Knighton, and 
beat the Duke of Beaufort's Ischia at Brecon. He then carried his 
owner hunting for two seasons, picking up his corn in the spring in 
local events. A safer, steadier jumper in the hunting-field was never 
seen, and, moreover, he was always quiet and temperate, and a lover 
of hounds. It was only when poor George Stevens chanced to bestride 
him one day that he was struck with his firmness in galloping, and 
persuaded the fidus achates of the stable, the late Mathew Evans, 
to let him have a fly at higher game, with the result we all know. 

A proud man would he feel now who could breed another horse 
like The Colonel \ and yet, if he did, we would wish him a fairer 
field on which to show his prowess than " the obstacle " arenas of the 
present day. Better far to enjoy the delights of the hunting-field 
and a coroneted stall than be cut down and disgraced as a '^ mere 
hunter" in one of the present scrambles. 

Still harping upon the great renegades from the Stud Book, that 
over ^^ obstacles " at least have made a &mous name for themselves, 
I need not go out of Shropshire to come upon the sons of old 
Debonnaire, Old Oswestry, New Oswestry, and Mayfly. It would 
be a long story to recount their doings, some of which are fresh in 
the memory of every middle-aged sportsman on that side of England. 
Old Oswestry was a great raking chestnut that could carry any 
reasonable weight, and stay for a week. Unfortunately he met with 
a &tal accident just at the close of his jumping career, and never 
enriched the stud, as he ought to have done, with any number of 
powerful half-bred ones like himself. New Oswestry has so recently 
died in the acme of his stud fame that I may be pardoned for dwell- 
ing on him. A great raking bay was this son of Knight of Kars, 
bigger and coarser than his supposed relative. The Colonel, and, 
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malgri a deformed hock from an accident when a yearling, was a 
grand hunter-like looking horse. How he trained on, and did so 
much service for his hard-bitten old owner with his enlarged hock, 
was a marvel to the many. I saw him run his first race as a three^ 
year-old at Presteign, when apparently he could not make a donkey 
gallop, and I saw him run his grandest race during his career three 
or four years afcerwards, when he met Ma«sinissa at Bridgnorth. The 
latter gave him 5 lb., and thev both carried over 13 st. two miles on 
the flat. John Goodwin on New Oswestry was then in his zenfth, 
and he just squeezed him home a head in front of Rivers Bulkeley 
on Massinissa, who had just won the Grand National Hunters' Flat 
Race at Liverpool. There was a bftter feeling between the owners, 
or this tremendous race would never have come off. Oid Foulkes 
had been ordered oiF the training ground at Richard's Castle, where 
the owner of Massinissa had obtained the sole privilege of train- 
ing, and the owner of New Oswestry was not the man to let such 
an injury pass unheeded. Neither horse ever was sound after that 
frightfully trying race, when in a field of a dozen runners 20 to 
I was goins begging bar two. In some hands New Oswestry 
might easily have achieved the Liverpool, but to his eccentric owner, 
** Old Foulkes " of Oswestry, small fish were sweet, and the risk 
little or nothing. 

Unfortunately for Foulkes, however, there was soon after this a 
bustle about a falsified hunting certificate of Sir Watkin Wynn's, 
which brought down the ire of the G. N. H. Committee, and 
owner and horses were banished from the turf. I don't believe 
that Foulkes actually wrote Sir Watkin's name, because writing in 
any shape was not a strong point in his composition, but what should 
not have been a certificate was made into the likeness of one, and 
so disgrace fell upon the great Debonnaire family. Mayfly, the 
third great son of hers that is worthy of mention, was by Under- 
hand ; not such a giant as his half brother, but a pocket Hercules, 
and a neat, sound, full of quality sort of horse, standing scarcely 
1 5. 1, and the image of old Underhand, that old Foulkes always 
declared, and I believed him, was the best of the lot. Mayfly could 
win at any distance from one mile to three. I saw him win the 
CardiflF Handicap in a canter, beating some pretty good ones, and 
witnessed old Foulkes turn on his heel when a good round sum was 
oflFered him for the horse, and I knew that a hundred pound note 
in his pocket would probably have burnt the bottom out of it with 
its unaccustomed warmth. Mayfly, when banished from the turf, 
practised under all sorts of aliases on the illegitimate courses round 
Liverpool and Manchester, and farmed them so regularly that at last 
he had to be bought off and kept in his stable. Re now, I believe, 
carries on his existence at the stud at a low fee, as I have not 
heard of his death, Debonnaire, the dam of these horses, came 
from Yorkshire, her dam or grandam, I am not sure which, being 
the celebrated Mrs. Taft, that won the Cesarewitch in the Exhibition 
year of 1851 ; almost the only half-bred one that has done that great 
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trick. There was another one of the family, Nelly Taft, that did 
ereat things, and in the half-bred arena this family Ties with the Agnes 
mnily in their world-wide fame. I have heard whispers that the 
secret of the real breeding of Mrs. Taft is not unlike that of The 
Colonel, but I do not profess a knowledge of Yorkshire stable lore. 
Perhaps some good Tyke would enlighten us on this some day. 

Depend upon it, dear Baily, that it is to such horses as these I 
have described that we must look for stout blood and our weight* 
carrying hunters of the future, for with them we shall not care what 
sort of ^^ obstacles '* the invention of man is able to place in our 
courses. We shall gaily go l^punding along, and top them all 
grandly. I do not wish to be a prophet of evil, but where is the 
man who can stand up and say that steeplechasing is flourishing, 
that its votaries are increasine, or its courses natural or fair. It is 
time to warn the G. N. H. Committee against being too cen- 
tralising, and too fond of the artificial. Before it is too late, let 
them open their portals once more as widely as possible to the lowest 
spreading branches of the sport which will find their own level in 
good time. Let it not be said of steeplechasing as Wolsey said of 



himself — 



«* Farewell! 
I have touched the highest point of all my greatoeSB : 
And, from that full meridian of my glory, 
I haste now to my setting. I shall niU 
Like a bright exhalation in the evening, 
And no man see me more." 

Borderer. 



« OUR VAN." 
The Invoice.— Antunm Handicaps— Autumn Leaves. 

Cesarewitchtide ! In the almanacs of the future, the Lammas and Martin- 
mass, the Shrovetide and Eastertide of our pious forefathers, should be 
supplemented by this sporting addition to our Englbh hagiology. The first 
week in October must see the commencement of its celebration ; its octave 
should be the Sunday before the Cambridgeshire. We are aware that this 
is much longer than either the allotted space of Christmas or Easter, but we 
do not see how the "tide" can be well abbreriated. What with the inter- 
minable discussions before the race, and the briefer wranglings after it, it 
will fully occupy the period we have named. The opening days of October 
are awful days. As we sit at the board, and as we walk by the way, we 
talk, think, eat, dream, and sleep Cesarewitch. Derby and Leger are as 
nothing to the ever-haunting doubts and fears that strew the path of the 
earnest explorer of the Great Handicap. He becomes a bore to himself, 
an infliction to his friends. Has Tiglath-Pileser won or lost his trial ? Is 
it true that Nebuchadnezzar is the Great Panjandrum at yst 4lb. ? Which 
of the three horses belonging to Mr. Facer Doo, that go up and down in 
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Can Shalamaoeser stay, and will the defeat of Jeroboam cause more lamenu- 
tion in Israel than did the sins of his great namesake? 

Cesarewitchtide ! How we button-hold each other at thievish comers, 
thirsting for news. The biggest fool of an acquaintance, so that his views 
coincide with oursy gets an immense rise in the intellectual barometer. As 
in the week before the race our doubts and fears are at the highest, so b our 
credulity. We listen to anything. We catch at straws. Our faith in the 
favourites, strong a fortnight previously, gets undermined — ^how we can 
hardly tell — and some of us have fearful hankerings after impossible out- 
siders. A terrible time, in which the greatest nuisance is the non-racing 
roan, who thinks he roust have something on the race, and is an awful thorn 
in the flesh of his racing friends. We always make a point of putting that 
man in the biggest hole we can find, in a great measure because he makes us 
very angry, but chiefly because we think losing his money will do him good 
by turning him away from the evil paths of gambling to higher aspirations, 
in the pursuit of which he will not worry us. We have the satisraction of 
believing that we cured two of thb class last month. We told them, in 
strict confidence, that we thought Girofle would win. One of them is 
thinking of readins for holy orders, and the other intends to emigrate to 
New Zealand. We feel a glow of satisfaaion as we recall our good deed. 

But the Ides of March are come. Our brougham rolls into the Rutland 
yard on the morning before the race, and from a dream of autumnal tints, 
yellow stabUe, and blood-red plough, we wake to a Babel of the usual kind. 
The air is full of morning gallops. Everv one we meet has seen everything, 
or he says he has. And every one is pleased with everything. Here and 
there are little mmor and adverse critiasms on this or that horse; but they 
are chiefly given, we think, for the sake of saying something, and to show 
that their utterers are not as other men, carried away by the voices of the 
ignoble herd. So there are critics who do not like Don Juan, whisper 
mysterioosly about Tonans, and have Corrie Roy on the brain ; but the 
upshot of the talk resolves itself into this, that within twenty-four hours of 
the nee we are more at sea than when the weights first appeared. Then, 
we well remember, [we were all extremely confident, and the handicappers 
were accused of having given the race to either Quicklime or Hackness. 
But now we shake our heads rather dolefidly over these two early fancies, 
and a dark rumour that the heads of Wadiow's stable have given their 
friends no encouragement to back Quicklime, and that Mr. Peck is afraid of 
Don Juan, sends us to breakfast with what appetite we may. 

But bother the Cesarewitch. Shall it rob a poor man of his beer? 
Have the Rutland breakfast ubles lost their savour because favourites are 
shaky, and because Girofle is coming are there to be no more cakes and ale ? 
Let us brace the inner man to sustain any shocks that may be in store for us 
on the Rowley Mile. Not that we found anything very serious the matter 
there. There was a trifle of extension of price about the favourites, and 
Don Juan did not for a short time go like a winner in the market ; but the 
opposition, such as it was, soon spent itself, and the only notew(Mthy feature 
was a little hocus-pocus about Pharamond, who at one time touched 100 to 6, 
not however, we should say, through the action of the stable. If there was 
a mysterious horse — and it would not have been Cesarewitch era if there 
had not been one — we should have been inclined to assign that dubious 
position to Tonans, about whom Jones whispered to Robmson, and Robin- 
son to Brown. The trainer answering to that latter name, by the way, b 
thought by a great many people to be a compound of all the sharpness, the 
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cleyerness, and the astuteness that, according to the popular idea, go to make 
up one of his profession. He shares with Mr. Robert Peck the credit of 
being able to make racehorses out of platers, and the power to give four 
sound legs to an animal that only possesses three. Anything that *' Tom " 
Brown fancies, or is supposed to fancy, is enough for the B.P., and hence 
there were eager Ibteners to anything said about Tonans. We believe the 
B.P. were right on this occasion, and Mr. Brown did fancy Tonans very 
much — a fancy that was fully justified by the horse's forward running. But 
we are getting a little before the hounds, and must pull up, or we shall be 
into our fox before we have found him. 

The first day's racing was not much. The Cesarewitch Trial told us 
nothing, for Ithuriel b a bad horse, and failed to give any lift in the market 
to his stable companion Lizzie. There was a splendid race for the Clear- 
well, for which those who had watched the race for the Champagne at 
Doncaster greatly fancied Conder, who was only beaten by a head by Har- 
vester, Borneo rcKieeming the character he lost at Derby by beiog only the 
same dbtance behind the second. Wild Thyme dropped out of the race 
very soon, and probably has had enough of it for a little while. Harvester 
is probably an improving horse, and one who may render a good account of 
himself next year, but as Busybody has shown herself, what some of us did 
not expect when she made her debut in the First October, a filly of high 
merit, perhaps we need not trouble ourselves about Harvester. In the specu- 
lation on the Cesarewitch, Sachem's name was a good .-deal mentioned, 
and evidently Tom Cannon rather fancied him. He is a horse that a great 
many people have fancied on more than one occasion, but he has never done 
much credit to their liking. Still he was favourably handicapped, and had 
S. Loates, who else would have had the mount on Iiackness, to ride him, so 
he was worth taking 1,000 to 45 about. The favourites were remarkably 
firm ; there was nibbling at Tonans, and Mr. Walton, both on the course 
and at the rooms at night, amused himself by backing Girofle for large suns. 
It appeared to some lookers on as if there was a good deal of swa|ger 
about the proceedings, for the mare was to win both races according to Mr. 
Walton, and by hb account was an equine wonder of the world. How the 
wonder ran, and the action taken thereon by this gentleman, b matter of history. 
His uncalled-for accusation of William Day redounded on his own head 
directly the task of veterinary examination was applied, and the veteran 
trainer is to be congratulated, we think, for many reasons. Hb experience 
of American sportsmen has not been a favourable one. Mr. Keene's horses 
were rather abruptly removed from his care without any alleged reason, and 
Mr. Walton brought against him a wild accusation of poisoning Girofl^. 
We should imagine the latter gentleman must have felt rather ashamed of 
himself after the verv pronounced opinion of the professional men who 
examined the mare had been given. But perhaps Mr. Walton's moral 
epidermis is thicker than we are aware of. 

One delightful circumstance about the Cesarewitch day, and indeed the 
whole week, was the unexampled beautiful weather. It was a veritable 
second summer, as unexpected as it was delightful. Newmarket was full of 
aristocratic patron?, never fuller indeed, and the birdcage each dav between 
the races was a congress of much that was noble and all that was fair. Rank 
and beauty, though, to the regret of all, the Prince of Wales was not able 
to be present, had never been more largely represented, not even, we think, 
in the last July week, when the Princess honoured the place with her pre- 
sence. That the sport was worthy of the occasion can hardly be said, for 
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the great handicap apart, it was remarkable how very dull and flat fell most 
of the other events. But the Cesarewitch is the Cesarewitch, and stirs us up 
to a concert pitch which we do not always experience on a Derby day. 
What we said in our opening remarks on the doubts that take possession of 
us the nearer the time arrives for deciding them, was true we think on this 
occasion. We hoped Hackness, Don Juan, or Quicklime as the case may 
be, but we did not get beyond hope. About an hour before the race the 
favourites were rather shaky, and 5 to i for a short time was offered on the 
field. If anything, we should say Don Juan was the favourite for money, 
and we can testify from what we saw in what was called the outer ring, 
that a vast number of little backers had come down determined to back 
Corrie Roy, and almost jumped at the ready-money layers' liberal offer of 
5 to I. This came under our personal ken, and is only another proof of 
how persistently the public cling to a good horse, and follow him or her 
through good and evil report to the end. A rumour, and what a rumour 
is not always, the strict truth, to the effect that neither Lord Bradford, 
Col. Forester, or the '* Squire," had given any of their friends the slightest 
encouragement to back Quicklime, somewhat staggered that horse's sup- 
porters. In fact they had seized on Quicklime directly the handicap appeared, 
and without knowing anything about him, as how could they, seeing he 
had been in retirement so long, chose to do what the handicappers had 
certainly not done, taken him on his best form without asking any questions. 
Then they expected, on considering his race with Dutch Oven in the First 
October, a very good performance ; why we could not see. The mare led 
him, if we might believe our eyes, in a common canter, affording no clue to 
his real form, but yet how many old racing men declared after that race that 
whatever led, Quicklime would win the Cesarewitch. The race proved that 
he was very far from being the Quicklime that was such a good second in the 
Two Thousand and Derby, and won the Prince of Wales' Stakes in such 
gallant style last year. He shares with Girofle and Ladislas the honour of 
being about the first beaten, indeed we doubt if he ever reached ^* choke 
jade." The stable knew very little about him, and what they did know was 
not much to his credit. The racing community who stood him, knew 
absolutely nothing, but their imagination supplied a good deal. 

But now we are about to be made as wise as it is usual for us to be after 
an event has happened. Mr. McGeorge, such of the runners as showed in 
the birdcage having been duly criticise!, has got the lot in hand, and the 
white ilag is hoisted on the Ditch. The field is larger than was at one time 
expected, and though the list of outsiders b a lengthy one, the chances of 
a surprise seems remote indeed. Very few adventurous spirits care to take 
the 100 to 3 or the 40 to I freely offered against the tail. Lizzie, of 
whose chance Charles Archer a week before the race was very fond, had gone 
amiss on the Cesarewitch morning, or else she might have run in some 
request. As it was, we may here remark she was in the front rank to half 
way down the Bushes Hill, and then finished sixth ; not bad for a mare 
decidedly [off. The favourites had recovered their firmness, and Hackness 
held the lead again, while Quicklime yielded place to Corrie Roy, and the 
others were comparatively friendless. They were not long at the post, for 
soon the disappearance of the white flag and the usual shout proclaimed 
they were off. All that happens the other side of the Ditch is so much 
vain imagining even to practised eyes, and it is not until the heads of the horses 
and jockeys are seen emerging out of the dip at the gap. that we begin to 
catch tight hold of our glasses, and concentrate our attention on the advanc- 
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ing line. It wa^ a line for a brief peHod, but approaching the Bashes, or 
indeed before that kfldmark \^as reached, and at the T.Y.C. there were 
fallings out, and the tnany-coloured line had ceased to be one. Cosmos, 
Hackness, Lizzie, Sachem, Don Juan, and Tonans were in the front rank 
at the Bushes, and coming doitrn the hill a more decided lead was taken bj 
Don Juati and HackOess, the latter looking at one time as if she could over- 
haul Mh Lambert's horse, but the latter outstayed her, and won, though 
without an Ounce to spare, by a length, with Cosmos the same distance 
behind the secdtid. There was a good cheering, not so much because the 
dinner was a public fatourite, for he was hardly that, but on account of the 
straightforward policy adopted with him. He was not a public £iTourite, 
because he had Cbme rather late into the market, and he was comparatively 
*' dark " to the majority. The public fancies were Hackness, Quicklime, and 
Corrie Roy, so the general body of backers would have been best pleased 
to see Hackness win. She carried a lot of money, and the confidence of her 
clever owner and his party, while Don Juan, though he has ho doubt taken a 
big stake out of the ring, had for his principal supporters the followers of the 
Fitidon stable. It ii true Mr. Lambert told everybody who thought they 
had i right to ask him, that he believed his horse would win, but still a 
large majority of ts, ^ith a preconceived idea in our heads that Don Juan 
could not stay, would have nothing to do with him, and so suffered from our 
own disbelief. Not that we fancy his Owner was so very sanguine as to his 
{^o^essing the requisite stamina for a Cesarewttch, but then whoever is 
sanguine on that point. We have referred to Oirofl^ and Quicklime, but we 
hear Corrie Roy, whond ife confess we never saw, ran pretty well, and might 
hate been much nearer if Wood had not eased her. Sweetbread was another 
who was said to have run well, and the way io which he subsequently 
polished Off Ishmael in the Queen's Plate confirms this. There was however 
an awful tail. 

There is not much to be told about the rest of the racing, for, as we have 
ihtimated — ^a good two-year-old contest here and there apart — ^the sport was 
singularly lacking in interest. The Middle Park field would have much 
disgusted the late Mr. Blenkiron if he had seen it. Seven runners with one 
first-class animal among them, Superba, and a doubt about the other half 
dozen. What is coming to the two-year-old Derby ? When Petrarch won 
in 1875 ^^^^ ^^^ thirty competitors, and behind him were such horses as 
Kisber (who turned the tables on him in the Derby, to be again beaten by 
hlttf in the Legcr), Lollypop, Madeira, M. de Fligny, &c. We considered 
thirteen a smallnumberj when Kermesse won, but what can be said to seven ? 
Of course Superba was the ftvourite, though when we saw her in the bird- 
cage We certainly hesitated about backitig her. She had no fire about her, 
her codt was broken add dull, and evidently something was amiss. Matthew 
D^Wsoil too declared that, whether Superba was well or ill, Busybody was 
sure to beat her, an idea that had not occurred to every one when Lord 
Falmouth's filly made her first appearance in the First October. To be 
7lbs. in front of Harvester did not appear to us then such a very great 
thing, tlor to beat Knight Errant by a length, the passport to Middle Park 
honours. But we are fain to confess now that lousy body is a better mare 
thah we gave her the credit of being. Not so much because she defeated 
Superbd — ^the figure that good iftare cut in the race made it patent to every 
btie she waS not herself — but Biisybody's subsequent performance in the 
Great Challenge Stakes, when Despair, a giant on this course, and Tristan, 
one on any course, finished behind her, places her among the top form. 
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We most, howeTet, not forget that Energy did the same last year^ as far as 
the defeat of Tristah was concerned ; bat then this year Busybody carried 
a penalty, and Tristan was meeting her on 61bs. better terms. He was only 
bfeateli a neck^ too^ by Energy, whereas this year he was very nearly left in 
the Abingdon Bottom. Her defeat of DespaLi, however, was the greatest 
snrptise to ourselves, though Des|>air was not backed as if all was quite well 
with hint. However, we must congratulate Lord Falmouth on having a 
good mtttty as, by the way, a daughter of Petrarch abd Spinaway ought to 
be^ if the^e is any truth in the adage that blood will tell. Still we are not 
quite satisfied that Busybody is the very good one some people make her out 
to be. We should have liked Superba to have been the mare she was in the 
summer when she met the Middle Park winner. We believe she would 
have made light of her penalty then« 

The Duke of Hamilton had a good day ori Wednesday, or rather his 
colours were first to the chair in three races ; but that does not always mean 
that hb Gr^ce has won a good stake. Sometimes he does not fancy his 
horse, often he does not fancy his price — atid his Grace is one who will 
have his pric^ atid we rather admire him for it. It was said, we know not 
how truly^ that he would not back Loch Ranza for the Nursery she won 
in the P'lTst October^ because he was only offered 5 to i, and saw her defeat 
Quilt with the greatest equanimity. We believe he did not fancy Beatrice 
in the Flying Welter, in which she landed a 10 to i chance for those who 
did fancy her ; but he trusted to Old Nobility, a name we trust his Grace 
will change, for the horse certainly did not remember that noblesse oblige^ and 
cut up very badly in the Selling Plate, for which he was favourite. How- 
ever, the colours did better in the Ditch Mile Nursery, in which Garb Or 
inade a most lamentable exhibition of currishness. He deliberately stopped 
about two distances from home, allowing Edison, who was in trouble, to 
canter in, and it was with the greatest difficulty that Archer could get him 
past the post He fgave him one or two '^ rib binders," however, that the 
brute will probably remember in his retirement, for we see he has taken 
leave of the racecourse, not however, we should hope, for the stud. The 
Duke df Hamilton, who had bought Edison of Mr. Bird before the race, 
had a satisfactory win, and finished up the day well with Vibration's can- 
tering in for the Cambridgeshire Welter. We were glad to see Lizzie 
nrove herself what Charles Archer always said she was, a stayer, in the 
'Newmarket Oaks, in which Britomartis and Lilac were the first two beaten, 
and Hauteur and Lovely were left to tackle Lord EUesmere's mare, who 
however never let them get near her. The race for the Champion was 
worthy of its name, and Tristan, Dutch Oven, and Ossian, worthy candi-* 
dates for the championship. Some little doubt there was as to Tristan 
being himself, but after he was seen in the paddock the public had little 
doubt, for thev took 65 to 40 like men, Ossian too, despite the amount of 
wofk he had aone, looked as if he had thriven on it, ana Dutch Oven was 
in perfect condition. It was a fine feint between the three, and the race 
quite [good enough to look on at in our opinion ; zxA a fine finish it was as 
they came out of the dip, Ossian with the lead, and Tristan watting upon 
btm. The fortner had had to make a pace for himself^ for Export^ his stable 
companion, caval in at the Bushes, and when the pinch came he was beaten 
fct speed, but far ftota dbgraced. Dutch Oven finbhed three lengths behind 
him — another eye-opener for those who had backed Quicklime for the 
Cesarewitch, but then it came too kte. 

There is not mtich mere to tell about the Second October. Mr. Lefevre, 
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contrary to our expectations, ran Tristan for the Great Challenge, when he 
ought to have been content with Champion honours. This honour we have 
touched on above, and need not repeat. We should have liked to see Tristan 
quit the Turf with his Champion honours upon him, but iheauri sacra fames 
was too much for his owner we suppose, who went on the '* nothing venture 
nothing have" principle, and so Tristan was beaten as he had twice bdbre been 
in this race, by Nellie and Energy, and now succumbed for the third, and we 
presume last time, to Busybody. At the first blush this made Busybody 
very good indeed, but then Nellie and Energy were hardly in the first class, 
though the former's good race with Bruce up the Criterion Hill deserves to 
be remembered. However, we see Busybody has been called the best filly 
of her year. Surely the talented writers are forgetting Superba. 

There was a race for the Whip this year, the last having occurred twenty- 
three years previously. We are very conservative in our notions, and do 
not like tampering with old landmarks and traditions, but still we think the 
B. C. b somewhat of an anachronism. It ought to have died with heats, 
bob-tailed wigs, jack-boots, and breeches. Would not the last two miles 
of this historic course do for future Whip contests? If City Arab could 
have spoken on the subject on this Friday he would have certainly voted 
for the alteration. He had to follow at the heels of Faugh-a-Ballagh all the 
way, and pulled up so blown and leg-weary that he could scarcely walk into 
the paddock. That disappointing and rather inexplicable horse, Ladislas, won 
the Newmarket Derby in a canter, making the wretched figure he cut 
in the Leger and Cesarewitch still more inexplicable. Keelrow's win in the 
Third Welter was productive of a row. Some people backed her, and 
others did not, and when she won the "others" kicked up what b vulgarly 
called '* a shine." It appears, as far as we could make out, that the '^ others^' 
thought she was amiss, not wound up or something of that sort, so when 
they saw her challenge Nautilus and Messasoit out of the Abingdon Bottom, 
there was great consternation. Any attempt to back her at such a critical 
moment, though we heard the attempt was made, was out of the question^ 
and when she passed the chair three parts of a length before Mr. Lorillard*s 
horse, then came the shindy aforesaid. A prominent patron of Hopper's 
stable called another prominent member names, and shook off the dirt from 
his virtuous feet on leaving that establbhment. All of which furnished us 
with something to talk about, and caused amusement or chagrin according 
to circumstance?." There is not much fiin at Newmarket, or indeed any 
racing centre. The business is much too serious for that, but sometimes 
little affairs of thb sort, coming as they do unexpectedly, lift us out of the 
dead level of six to four, and we aaually laugh — ^we do really. And so 
Cesarewitchtide passes away. 

The Houghton week was on the whole a very charming week, bar one 
painful exception ; it was about the worst meeting backers have ex^rienoed 
for some time. There was plenty of good racing ; plenty of dbtingubhed 
vbitors. The weather was more spring-like than autumnal, the stand and 
paddock were daily filled not only by the lords of the creation, but by pretty 
laces and dainty forms. Sometimes the pretty faces were, alas, clouded with 
a painful expression, caught perhaps from their lords, but each morning saw 
them up to time, smiling at the flattering tales Hope told them. It was a 
week in some respects worthy of the old traditions of Newmarket, for the 
glory of matching was revived, and two of our best, as well as our noblest, 
sportsmen — men who race for the pure love of the sport, and to whom 
gambling affords but the slightest interest, if any — ^tried conclusions with 
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horses, one the like of which we have not seen for some years. Our Prince 
was there, looking remarkably well after his Continental visits, with his 
gracious, genial smile for every one, apparently well pleased to find himself 
at Newmarket once more, as Newmarket was assuredly well pleased to have 
him. A well-known writer in the columns of the Field had given us, a 
day or two previous to the meeting, an amusing sketch of a *^ Newmarket 
Spring/' precisely two hundred years ago, when the Merry Monarch inhabited 
a Royal Palace where now the Rutland stands, and when for a month or six 
weeks, what between racing, gambling, cock-fighting, and love-making, there 
were very high jinks indeed. It is very possible that the term Lord Chester- 
field applied to the Newmarket of his time, " a seminary of iniquity," would 
have been a very truthful description of that of King Charles's days. The 
contrast between now and then is a striking one. We cannot help thinking 
that racing was a very secondary affair then. We would have backed cock- 
fighting and love-making, the latter especially, against the noble animal. 
To-day he occupies, as is his due, the post of honour. There is no cock- 
fighting, but we are not prepared to say there is no love-making, though the 
latter pleasing amusement is apt to sidly interfere with the more serious 
business of the hour. The horse, however, is our first consideration, and the 
scene in the paddock previous to and after the great match most unmistakably 
showed that the love of a good horse,— our almost hero-worship of him, — 
pervades all classes and degrees. 

Very curious was the result of some of the running, particularly in the 
Cambridgeshire, which confounded all the knowledge and experience of 
men who had been at the game for years — upset the most cunningly-devised 
schemes — laughed the greatest certainty to scorn. That a horse who had 
been so seriously amiss since the Cesarewitch as to necessitate his being 
stopped in his work, blistered in the throat for inflammation and within 
an ace of being struck out, should not only come and win, but win in such a 
manner as to show that if he had had more justice done him by his jockey, 
Mr. Clark's fiat might have been some lengths instead of a neck, is very 
extraordinary. Bendigo had run very forward in the Cesarewitch for some 
way, and finished alongside with Lizzie, sixth. If he had kept well there 
would have been plenty of people ready to back him, as there were to back 
Tonans, who had also run extremely well in the long race. But who could 
back Bendigo at 50 to i, in the face, too, of the highly-tried Mfdicus — a 
horse who was Vibration at 7 st ? In fact, a great majority of us asked the 

Question, of what use was it backing anything in the race but the Duke of 
lamilton's horse ? Those who were not on him, however, at long shots, 
hesitated to take 3 to l, 5 to 2, or 7 to 4, but it was only the price that 
deterred them. There was no doubt in their minds that he must win. 
The men who had become late converts to Master of Arts, the men who 
had been early fond of Hackness, Thebais, Goldfield, &c., were all in great 
dread of Medicus. How could he be beaten unless some great mistake had 
been made, and how could a mistake be made with such horses as Ossian 
and Vibration in the stable \ And yet both Medicus and Bendigo upset the 
cleverest calculations — the nicest judgments— one by stopping short when 
victory seemed in his grasp, and the other by winning when clearly he had 
no business to have done so. 

There were some curious incidents connected with the running of Hack- 
ness in the race that afford food for reflection. Hackness, a few days previous 
to the race, had been in exceedmgly bad odour. At Sandown Park on the 
19th she appeared the deadest of the dead. Bookmakers supposed to have 
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the keys of all knowledge were anxious to lay 20 to I against her. ^' Some- 
one had blundered." Some error had been made by fi friend aad con- 
fidant; so ran the story, and an error that at one time looked irre- 
parable. Hard words, so again ran the story, had been interchanged 
between the friends and confidants, and the fate of Hackaess for a 
day or two hung in the balance. WfHiId-be backers of the mare kept 
aloof, and were afraid to meddle. Wherever you wen( you heard the 
same remarks. ^^ Well, I suppose Medicus will win, but what about Hack- 
ness." None of us knew anything about her until the day before the race, 
and then, as our readers know, she threatened at one time to supersede 
Medicus ip the market. There were various rumours as to who was to ride 
her, some indicating Wood, others Loates, but at last it was announced that 
she would have the same jockey she had in the Cesare witch. We see the 
Cambridgeshire as often as we caa from the New Stand, and though from 
that point of observation, embracing, as our readers know, the start and the 
first four or five furlongs, we are not always able to say what will win, we 
can with confidence predict what will lose. A horse to win the Cambridge- 
shire should be in the first six or eight, better still if he is in the first three, 
when the field passes ^^ the turn of the bends." Such our experience has 
taught us, and we believe we are correct in our opinion. Well, Woodburn 
had failed to take at the start that prominent position with Hackness which 
we have indicated, and when the horses put as Jl.ookery, Tonans, Bendigo, 
and Medicus were in the front rank, and Hackaess was certainly four or ^ve 
lengths behind them. We saw she was out of it there and then, and though 
she made up her ground to some extent between that point and the winning 
post, her win was out of the questioq. The other Woodburn had been more 
fortunate than his brother, for Tonans got very quickly on his legs, and 
when he passed the Trainers' Stand it was odds on his being in ^e first 
three. How he finished we know, and the question naturally arises, how 
did he manage with such speed and endurance to miss the Cesarewitch, and 
how came Hackness to finish behind him in the short race when she made 
such a bold beat for victory in the long one ? 

And there are other questions connected with both races that must present 
themselves to every racing man. How came the lenient weights of 6 st. 7 lb. 
and 6 st. i lb. to be given to Bendigo, a dark and untried horse, for Cesare- 
witch and Cambridgeshire, when Brave, another untried one, was allotted 
7 St. 13 lb. and 8 st. 2 lb. respectively ? The handicapping theory is, as we 
all know, that a horse must be counted a good one until he has proved 
himself otherwise. Why then was there not the same sauce for the 
Bendigo gander as given to the Brave goose ? Jt may be alleged that the 
fact of Brave being the brother of Barcaldine, and a horse much talked about, 
influenced the handicappers ; but then they only did what was right and 
proper as regarded that horse ; the mistake was turning loose the dark 
Bendigo. There were some other curious discrepancies to which we need 
not further allude. The taslc of a handicapper is a tliankless one enough, 
and with the greatest care and painstaking he may commit blunders. But 
. we should like to hear his reasons in re Bendigo. 

The other principal events were the match, the Dewhurst Plate, and the 
race for the Jockey Club Cup, the latter one of the most wonderful and 
exciting finishes ever seen, and many as are the fine races Fordham has 
ridden, this must be accounted the first and foremost. The great match 
between St. Simon and Duke of Richmond excited an interest hard to 
describe previous to the race. The lev^e held in the paddock by the two 
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cracks was attended by all that was illustrious, fair and noble at Newmarket. 
Each had their warm partisans, for though it was generally known that the 
Duke of Westminster's colt had not done in his last trial all that was asked 
him, he looked very well, and John Porter was reported sanguine. Wt 
most of us expected a close contest, but we had not CFen the semblance of 
a race, and when St. Simon drew away out of the dip without being asked 
to go, and Duke of Richmond was seen to be hopelessly beaten, the excite- 
ment was all over. The Duke of Portland is to be congratulated on 
possessing a two-year-old as good as anything we hare probably seen during 
the last quarter of the century. That he is not engaged in the great races 
is of course a matter of much regret, but we can only trust he has a Cup 
career before him that may make his name yet more fiimous, and hand down 
the blood of Galopin to an admiring posterity. 

The defeat of Corrie Roy by Ladislas was inexplicable except on the 
supposition that this good mare could not have been in her true form. That 
Faugh-a-Ballagh was able to get within three lengths of her would seem to 
confirm this, and though we do not wish to detract one iota from the honour 
due to Fordham for the magnificent way in which he rode Ladislas, yet if 
the mare had been the Corrie Roy that finished so close up in this race last 
year, and who won the Goodwood Stakes and the Great Ebor this year, all 
the riding in the world would not have got Ladislas where he was. Mr. 
Walton, by the way, was said to have won 10,000/. by Corrie Roy's defeat. 
Whence, may we ask, got he. his inspiration ? 

Since last season there have been several changes in the hunting world, as 
will be seen by the annual list of Masters and hunt-servants publbhed at the 
end of this number of the magazine. Taking them alphabetically, the first 
change to attract our notice is with the Blackmoor Vale, where Sir Richard 
Glyn is succeeded by Mr. Merthyr Guest, a first-rate sportsman and very 
popular ; and the next is with the Cbiddingfold, where Mr. Ellis Gosling 
has taken the place of Mr. C. B. Godman, of Park Hatch. In the Croome 
country Mr. Walter Green, from the Suffolk, is the new Master, instead of 
Mr. Lort Phillips, who has migrated to the North Warwickshire, vice Mr. 
Richard Lant of Nailcote Hall, who had been Master since 1869. Colonel 
Heywood, after Bve years' management of the North Herefordshire, has 
given them up to Captain W. H. Macnaghten from the Westmeath; Mr. 
Anthony Hammond of Wesucre, who took the West Norfolk in 1864, has 
made them over to Mr. A. C. Fountaine of Norford. In the Tynedale 
country Mr. J. C. Straker has succeeded the late Mr. George Fenwick of 
Bywell Hall, who brought his- pack of hounds into well-merited notoriety. 
With the York and Ainsty Captain Slingsby is followed by Capuin 
Brocklehurst. In Scotland there are no changes ; and in Ireland, with the 
Westmeath Captain Towers Clarke reigns in die stead of Captain Mac- 
naghten. 

Amongst the Hunt servants — of whom we are sorry to see by the weekly 
list in the ' County Gentleman ' that there are still several good men out of 
place — there have been many changes. Henry Smith, who was first whip to 
Shepherd at Lord Lecon field's, goes as huntsman to die Chiddingfold in the 

1>lace of Will Brice, who died at the end of last season. Will Boxall, after 
ong service with foxhounds, has retired from the Dartmoor to hunt Mr. John 
Baring's harriers at Membland, and is succeeded by Dick Yeo from the North 
Pytchley. Harry Jennings has left the Essex and Suffolk, and the horn is 
now carried by James Budd, who was first whip. John Bailey, after eleven 
years' service as huntsman to the Cambridgeshire, has been succeeded by 
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Frank Bardett from the Bramham Moor. Harry White has Jeft the Isle 
of Wight, and gone to the Taunton Vale, vice Petre Whitecmss, engaj^ed to 
hunt the Galway. George Bollen, who soon tired of having nothing to do, 
will once more hunt his old pack, the West Kent. William Jones has 
gone back to hunt the Ledbury in the place of the late James Tribeck, 
who was killed by a fall from his horse last season. George Champion, 
whose intention of retiring into private life was publicly announced, received 
a testimonial for his long service since 1858 with the Southdown, suddenly 
changed his mind and went to Goodwood as huntsman to the Duke of 
Richmond's new pack; and Charles Payne, junior, son of Sir Watkin 
Wynn's late huntsman, now carries the horn in his place. With the Tynedale 
the hard -riding Stephen Goodall succeeds that first-rate kennel huntsman 
Nicholas Cornish, who had huiited them since 1867, and was deservedly 
presented with a testimonial of between five and six hundred pounds on his 
retirement. With the North Warwickshire, Jack Press is succeeded by the 
first whip, Tom Carr. With the Wheatland, Joe Overton, from Mr. Petre's 
staghounds, succeeds Robert Thompson, who would be glad of another 
place. With Sir Watkin the veteran Charles Payne, whose long service 
was recognised by a testimonial, has been followed by Frank Goodall, 
junior, from the Meath, who in his turn has been succeeded by Jack Press, 
from the North Warwickshire, who has already made his mark there, and 
just been made a free life member of the Hunt Servants' Benefit Society, 
(the best possible form of testimonial,) by gentlemen hunting with the 
North Warwickshire hounds, who fully appreciated his long service and 
energy to show sport; and Will Freeman, from the North Herefordshire, 
has gone to the South Wilts in the place of Will Hawtin, who is, sad to 
relate, a confirmed invalid. 

In the country round Rugby cubhunting commenced later this season than 
usual, owing to the large quantity of spring corn which was not cut in the 
month of September. 

The Pytchley on their return from the woodlands, owing to the large 
amount of foot and mouth disease, did not for some time make their 
fixtures known, and so there has been but little cubhunting compared with 
former years. As far as the town of Rugby itself is concerned nearly all the 
lodgings and stabling are already taken ; and although one or two who were 
there last season will be absentees, yet we hear that the majority will return, 
namely, Mr. F. Shoolbred, Mr. H. L. Cameron, Mr. Sheil, Mr. W. N. 
Heysham, Mr. Schwabe, Captain Wheeler, Captain Frank Osborne, Mr. 
W. D. Greig, Mr. E. Angelo, Mr. Ralli, Mr. S. Holland, Mr. and Mrs. 
Dalglish, at Spring Hill Farm, and Mrs. Upperton. There are still, strange 
to relate, several excellent residences suitable for hunting men to be let or 
sold in the vicinity, notably Misterton Hall, near Lutterworth, which was 
intended for the residence of a real foxhunter, though it would be en- 
tirely impossible to find a truer friend to hunting than the present 
occupant, Mr. T. F. Hazlehurst. Coton House, four miles from Rugby, 
is still unoccupied, so also are Brownsover Hall and Bilton Grange, 
which arc both only about two miles distant, while coming nearer to the 
town itself is Mr. John Darby's model hunting box at Spring Hill, which 
has just been thoroughly done up and is ready for a sportsman to walk into. 
Brookside, the residence of the late Colonel FitzRoy, has been taken by 
Mr. W. Fowler, who hunted last season from Cheltenham ; and Ashby St, 
Ledger's will be occupied by Mr. Edgar Hibbert, who will be sure to do 
all he can to support foxhunting ; and if any proof were required to show 
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that hunting was not on the decline it is only necessary to look at Mr. 
Walding's windows and see the rows of scarlet coats which he has made 
for half the hunts in the United Kmgdom. 

Hunting men in search of a horse who may visit Rugby should have a 
look at a famous picture of the Atherstone Hounds at Coton House, the 
joint work of Mr. H. F. Lucas Lucas of Rugby, and Mr. Laurence Hart 
of Edge Hill, at the studio in Albert Street, near Tattersall's. The 
former has done the men, horses, and hounds, the latter the landscape, 
the trees in which are perfection. In these days, when photographs of 
everybody can be bought for a shilling, many expect every portrait to be 
a miniature, but in justice to Mr. Lucas it should be known that out of about 
one hundred ladies and gentlemen present at the meet only ten have given 
him a sitting, so that it has been for the greater part painted from memory, 
a fact that hypercritics should bear in mind. The peculiarity of, this 
picture is that all the horses are in motion, instead of standing still in the 
conventional group. The following portraits can be recognised without much 
difficulty even by those funny people who can hardly see their own likenesses 
in a looking-glass. Mr. W. E. Oakeley the Master, George Castleman his 
huntsman, the Earl of Denbigh, Mr. C. N. Newdegate, Captain Riddeil, 
Mr. Muntz, Mr. Herbert Wood, Mr. A. De Trafford, Major-General 
Tower, Captain Sapte, Mr. W. N. Heysham, Mr. Catterns, Mr. John 
Darby on wheels, and John Pye. 

One of the keenest of the keen amongst our young hunting contributors, 
who has been paying a visit to the Devon and Somerset Staghounds, sends 
the following : — ** The meet on Saturday, September 22nd, was at Pit Coombe 
Head, where a large field assembled. Tufting was delayed till 12 o'clock, on 
account of fog. A stag soon broke away to Porlock Weir, and back again 
to the cover, and ran right through out into Oare Hill, where the pack was 
laid on. Not knowing the country, I can only give the names of places as 
on the map on to Glenthorne, Malms Head, Brendon Common, Farley 
Coombe, Saddlers Stone, Moles Chamber, Yard Down, Bray Ford, and 
killed him in the water at Castle Hill. I make it on the map twenty-two 
miles, but have no idea what distance hounds ran. This I can say, for two 
hours hounds were never touched, nor was there a horse that could get near 
them. Time altogether two hours and thirty minutes ; and from very good 
authority I am informed this is not only the best run of the season, but the 
best run since 1874. It is needless to say more, for the map and time 
specified will tell all ; but I must advise my fellow sportsmen, if they want 
to see a good run in this country, to go to Tarr of the Lamb at Dulverton, 
and they will find his words are true, when he said to me, starting on the 
morning of this grand run, ' If they run away from you, sir, to-day, it is not 
my fault.' And he was a true prophet, for a better animal I never rode, 
and with a small party of brother sportsmen we found comfortable quarters 
in the hotel during our short stay in that truly sporting country." 

The Old Berkley commenced cub-hunting on September 25th at Mickle- 
field, where they met at 6 o'clock, and were soon busy with a litter of strong 
cubs. With a large pack of his nippy ladies, it was some time before Bob 
Worrall brought one to hand. There is only one change in Mr. Longman's 
staff — ^the first whip coming from the Tickham in place of Beavens, who has 
gone to Shropshire. On the 28th they met at Bricket, and after rattling a 
leash of Mr. Hibbert's cubs for two hours of very good hound work through 
the unusually thick scrubs, they obtained well-deserved blood. Since then 
they have done well, and prospects look bright for the season. 
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The Old Berkeley West have not been fayoured with much scent, but 
Mr. Mackenzie has found the right animal plentiful, and acpounted for enough 
to satisfy his young entry. 

The Hertfordshire haye had good sport in their Bedfordshire coufitry. 
They had also a good day from Water End on October $ round Ashridge, 
and a rare day at Wymondly on the lotb, vbeq the veteran Bob showed 
his followers a good old-fashioned day, such as can be reipembered in that 
cpuntry years ago, and Charles carried a brace of masks home on his 
£addle. 

In the New Forest cub-bunting began on July 27, and fipisbed on 
October 20, during which time Mr. Meyrick killed 17^ brace, leaving plenty 
to go on with. On Tuesday 23rd the season opened at the time-honoured 
Bolton's Bench, near Lyndhurst* 

Sportsmen who note the time of a run with hounds will be glad of a 
simple stop-watch that can be set without trouble, and adapted to any hunting 
watch. It is the invention of Mr. Charles Miles, Gorseside, Berkhampstead, 
perfected by Mr. Connell, 83 Cheapside, by whose permission it was described, 
with a sketch in the Horohgical Journal^ for the good of the trade. Round 
tlie face in the outer case ot a half hunting watch is a movable ring, with nob 
to mark the time. When hounds find, the nob is set at the minute, so only 
the hour has to be remembered, and those who have used it speak highly of 
its efficiency and simplicity. 

The Meynell have bad some good sport cubbing. Derbyshire, zs u^ual, is 
well supplied with foxes, but awkward rumours are afloat that foses are very 
scarce again on MedwQod Forest ; indeed, it took several hours' search to 
find a cub. 

The AtherstOD began with bad scent, but have done better lately, and all 
their country is well off for foxes. On October loth they found a good 
show at the Amington decpy, and killed one after a gallop to the ball and 
back, and account^ for another at Statfold. On October 17th Colonel 
Jolli& showed a rare lot at Appleby, of which they killed one, and left 
nearly half-a-dozen for future sport. Mr. Oakeley s cub-hunters are par- 
ticularly good this season, and the young hounds are entering well. 

An extremely handsome volume, well nigh unique, we think, of its kind, 
has just been publbhed bv Messrs. Blackwood and 00ns, which, though at first 
sight seenis only of local interest, will, we feel convinced, command attention 
in every hunting country in Great Britain and Ireland. The ' Records of the 
Fife Foxhounds,' by Lieut.-Col. Babington, late of the 7th Hussars, and 
himself a past Master of this celebrated pack, is a noble quarto volume, 
bound in royal scarlet and stamped in gold, with the thick paper, the large 
clear type, and all the wealth and luxury of embellishment which book-lovers 
love. It gives us the earliest known records of hunting in that ^* Kingdom of 
Fife," of which Fife men and women are so proud — a " kingdom " whose 
inhabitants claim for it a proud pre-eminence over other counties, as pos- 
sessing a strpog-marked originality, and peopled by a race whose peculiar 
characteristics have made themselves felt m all parts of the habitable globe. 
They have been statesmen, soldiers, divines, merchant-princes ; but above all 
— ^and we think Col. Babington is prouder of thb than of their otlier 
attributes — they have been sportsmen in the highest sense of that abused 
term. 

Col. Babington has not only had the advantage of his own large knowledge 
of men and things, but has had access to the diaries of Mr. Whyte Melville, 
of Col. Anstruther Thomson, and other Masters, so that accuracy of detail may 
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be assured to readers, and from the first page to the last they can feel they may 
rely on eyery statement of the author. Col. Babington would modestly call 
himself simply a compiler, but he is much more than that. The records of the 
** Kingdom might, have been very dry reading to outsiders, if some hands 
less fitted than the present author had undertaken the task of collecting 
them. But we defy any hunting man, as ignorant of fife as of Timbuctoo, 
if he once open the book, to close it again until he has got far into its 
pages. Names may be unfamiliar, places may sound strange, but through 
the whole volume there is a charm of style difficult to resist, and with it a 
clearness of detail not always found among men of Col. Babington's class. 
The early chapters on hunting in the *' Kingdom " a century ago are inter- 
esting, and also most amusing. The fertility of the county is dwelt upon 
with unction (the author quotes from some old writer), the longevity of 
its people, and the alarming families some of these worthies reared — all this 
is charming ; only clearly, if the thing goes on at the present day, Fife is not 
the county for a poor man. One Balfour of Balgarvie, in the olden time, it 
is recorded, waited upon King James V. at Falkland, attended by thirty 
of his sons, " all begotten of his own body," and so pleased was the King with 
their good looks that he took them all into his service — a dreadful encourage- 
ment to others to go and do likewise. Among the records of early hunting 
days in Fife, we come on an amusing letter from the Lord Kintore of that 
tifne, which we think will bear transcribing : — 

" Lord Kintore bears testimony as to the goodness of the Fi& bounds in 
Mr. Rigg's time in a letter to Mr. Dalyell : — * Do not fail to give my brotherly 
afiection to old Rigg, and do tell him IVe got " the Laird of Tarvit " here in 
reserve for him yet, and some of his Trojan old sort in the kennel. Fve main- 
tained, and ril ever continue to do so, that HE bred 35 or 30 couple of hounds 
such as I've never seen their better. They were a stout sort, not too many of 
them consequently in work, and steady — they ctidfly. Had no flashers, dashers, 
or splashers among them, and had the sine qua non nose to hunt the lowest 
scent (with /a//>7i/i^i) on the dryest roads. Floreat Scientia. None of your 
bow-wowing, but give me those that can ' hunt as well as chase,' and turn with 
it." 

There is a raciness in some of the expressions that is charming. The 
portraits of t)ie Masters, done on the autotype process, we should think were 
excellent, but we can onl]^ speak from our own knowledge of one, and he 
gazes at us from the frontispiece — Col. Anstruther Thomson, of Charleton, 
the present popular Master of the Fife. The book of course abounds with 
notices of him and his forefathers; all mighty hunters — all names held in 
respect and love in the country to this day. In fact the term '* popular " 
sounds poor as applied to Col. Anstruther Thomson. As the men of Fife 
are proud of their high rank as sportsmen, so are they doubly proud of him 
whom they look up to as their leader. His name occurs on many a page ; 
iiis deeds live in poetry as well as song. Too long to quote, but very 
stirring in their ring, is * A Run from Kilmux ' — 

^ When Jack Thomson had sworn with his hounds and his horn, 
To drive the red rascal o'er Dovan's wild plain." 

We all know what Col. Thomson was in thb country when Master of 
the Pytchley and the Atherstone, but we fancy we ought to go to Fife to 
see him to perfection. Long may he continue there. 

It is impossible to close Col. Babington's book withoi^ wishing that, in 
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counties nearer home than Fife, men could be found ready to devote their 
time and money — for we take it that the cost of a work so Juxuriousiy got 
up will not be repaid by the price of the book — to such an undertaking as he 
has successfully accomplished. What interesting records they would be ! — what 
pictures of the past and present to descend to posteritjl For the microcosm 
of the hunting-field is often but a reflex of a larger and more important 
world. It is not only the hard-riding, but, it may be, slightly dull country 
gentleman who is there to be found, but our statesmen, warriors, and politicians. 
" Worth a dozen Reform Bills," were the words not inaptly put by " Nimrod " 
into the mouth of Sir Francis Burdett in a gallop over the pick of the Quom 
country. We write our country records — our stories of old houses and old 
families — ^why should we not have the histories of our many hunting-fields? 

Abundance of novelty awaits the theatre-going Londoner on his return — 
say about the middle of chill October. He has been debarred, presumably, 
from the joys of sock and buskin for a couple of months or so. He may 
have encountered a wandering " star " or two on his travels, but the " star, ' 
unsupported by its usual surroundings, has shone with a dull lustre, and the 
properties and appointments of the one or two Theatres Royal into which he 
has looked have rather shocked his fastidious tastes, spoiled by the luxury of 
our metropolitan homes of the drama. He turns to the theatres then with 
an even keener appetite than that which, after a long course of tabic (Thotei^ 
home and foreign, he welcomes his club menu. And certainly the food pro- 
vided at one or two of our theatres has been of excellent quality, and notably 
at The Court and the St. James's. * The Millionaire,' at the former house, 
has taken the the town immensely, not because there is anything of novelty 
about it, nor that the story is particularly interesting, but entirely on account 
of the excellence of the representation and the way the artists are fitted to 
their parts and their parts to them. Perhaps we may except the respective 
rdles of Mr. Clayton and Mr. Mackintosh, neither of whom are seen at their 
best. Mr. Clayton has to be lachrymose and heart-broken, as we have seen 
him on more than one occasion, and Mr. Mackintosh, as a money-lending 
lawyer, has little scope given for his talents. But Mrs. John Wood, Mr. 
Arthur Cecil, Mrs. Beerbohm Tree, and Mr. Charles Sugden have parts 
eminently suited to their measure. Mr. Cecil indeed has made a creation of 
Mr. Guyon, a broken-down, intensely selfish and utterly disreputable old 
roue^ that will probably be remembered as one of his finest studies. Not a 
new character by any means. An old scoundrel who would sell his daughter 
to the highest bidder, and borrows money from everybody he meets, has been 
often seen on the stage as well as in private life. We are reminded of Mr. 
Digby Grand in * The Two Roses, of Brigard in • Frou-Frou,' but still 
there are traits in Mr. Guyon that the others lack, and vice vend. In Mr. 
Cecil's hands the diiireputable old fellow is a much more amusing character 
than Mr. Digby Grand. He makes us laugh. He is not the dignified 
scoundrel whom Mr. Irving created, but a rollicking cidevant jeune homme^ 
with a leaning to the corps de ballet^ and having fair correspondents who 
reside in " the Wood." Mrs. John Wood as Lady Henmarsh, the gay wife 
of an invisible husband, living in rather a gay set, and an old love of Guyon, 
has a part in which she revels. With her superb animal spirits, her dear 
incisive delivery, her speaking face, and the clever dialogue put in her mouth, 
the audience cannot help but laugh the whole time she is on the stage. She 
and Mr. Cecil bear the whole weight of the play on their shoulders, and we 
cannot remember any piece in which these two accomplished artists were seen 
to greater advantage. Mr. Cecil's make-up is admirable. Mrs. John Wood 
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has only to look handsome, and her dressmaker does the rest. Mr. Sugden 
has very little to do, but that little he does most naturally and without the 
least exaggeration. His sketch of a cool, impudent, impecunious young 
fellow with no other idea than raising money on bills, perpetually to be 
renewed, was excellent. You might meet such a man every day of your life 
in any club in London. The scene between him and Streightly, the 
millionaire, cannot be surpassed for its quiet force. 

It is so long since we read Mr. Yates s novel * Kissing the Rod,' on which 
the play is founded, that we cannot remember where it departs from and 
where it agrees with the original. It has an advantage not always given to 
plays taken from the circulating library, that * The Millionaire ' tells its own 
tale. Faults there are in it, doubtless. The cool, calculating bill-broker 
Streightley falls in love much too abruptly, and loses his fortune equally sud- 
denly. Very perilous, we cannot help thinking, to the success of the 
play in the hands of less able exponents, is the deception by which Mr. 
Guyon, Streightley, and Lady Hen marsh succeed in detaching Katharine 
Guyon from her lover and giving her to Streightley. But Mrs. John Wood, 
Mr. Clayton, and Mr. Cecil get over that dangerous ground admirably. In 
other circumstances, and with less gifted interpreters, there might have been 
shipwreck. Miss Marion Terry has only to look graceful and be pathetic — 
but this she does, as she has often done before. The play hardly touches one 
until the scene in which the reconciliation of man and wife is brought about. 
We have been amused and made to laugh by witty and cynical dialogue, and 
excellent acting, but no chord is struck until the curtain is about to fall And 
yet 'The Millionaire' will in all probability enjoy a run quite equal to, if 
not exceeding, that of ' The Parvenu,' and for this it is indebted to the 
admirable interpretation it receives. ' 

Mr. Burnand's ' Ariel,' about which travestie of ' The Tempest ' some 
people professed themselves horrified, is now in full swing at the Gaiety, and 
we can judge for ourselves whether the immortal bard has suffered or not at 
Mr. Burnand's hands. We don't think the sufferer is Shakespeare. Persons 
listening to the vapid dialogue and the straining after the humorous in the 
many songs (so utterly unlike the former efforts from Mr. Burnand's pen), the 
absence of '* go" in the choruses, and the weakness of the whole production 
— ^they may be regarded as sufferers, whose pains not even Miss Nellie Farren 
when she rises '* from the sea " under a blaze of electric light, nor *' the 
Child," when she sings a song or dances a dance, can assuage. These suf- 
ferers are in the minority, we own. The theatre is nightly well filled, and 
the gaiety of the Mashers, partially eclipsed when Miss Kate Vaughan trans* 
ferreid her affections to genteel comedy, has revived. They are to be seen, 
the same faces, three or four nights a week in the stalls, helping in more ways 
than one to feed the sacred lamp. Thev are on the best of terms with the 
fairies and themselves. About the burlesque itself they have probably no 
opinion. They only know that it is a Gaiety production, and that '^ Nellie," 
'* Connie," *< the Duchess," and the whole Gaiety dramatis fcrtonm are in it. 
Whatever the clever Mr. HoUingshead produces he is quite sure of his patrons. 
He knows their tastes well. Plenty of^ glitter and leg, the scantiest drapery 
and the shortest skirts — ^^ de quatre and a ** topical " song or two, and the 
thing b done. Happy Gaiety audience, and fortunate Mr. John Hollings* 
head! 

Undismayed by the financial failure of ' Freedom,' Mr. Harris has made 
another bold effort for the class of drama with which the fortunes of Drury 
Lane are now identified, and calling in Mr. Robert Buchanan to his aid, the 
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twd authors have etolved frbm this happy conjunction of genius ' A Sailor 
and his Lass/ the last addition to the Drurj Lane refertoire. Again hare 
the aothors, as on former occasions, to play a ytrj secondary role to the 
efforts of the scene painter, the machinist, and the stage carpenter. It b 
true that there b an evident purpose in the story and dialogue to air some 
peculiar notions ^ Mr. Buchanan on capital punishment and either topics 
which, if we misuke not, he has given to the world before. There is an 
amount of realism in the play enough to satiafy the admirers of M. Zola^ if 
there are any among the nightly audiences of Old Drury. A dynamite 
manufactory ; a real explosion ; a dancing saloon in RatcHffe Highway (a 
seene crowded with prostitutes and drunken sailors); and the details of ati 
execution that only stop short at the foot of the scaffold — these are the 
vulgar and painful incidents on which the authors evidently mainly rely for 
the success of the play. The dynamite scene is irrelevant, the Ratdiffe 
dancing saloon wholly disgusting, the picture of Newgate repulsive. No 
object, as far as we can see, is gained by these exhibitions, unless to ventilate, 
as far as the Newgate scene is concerned, some peculiar views of Mr. 
Buchanan on the wickedness of capital punishment. The dynamite ex- 
plosion and the dancing saloon is so ttitich vulgar appeal to the taste of the . 
gallery^ and as such unworthy the pen of at least one of the authors. Of 
course Mr. Harris has done his share of the work with a fidelity of detail 
which we cannot help admiring, while we wish it had been exercised on 
some mofe elevating subject. His supers, male and female, have been 
admirably drilled^ and the scenery and mechanism is effective on the whole. 
What was intended, probably, as the great mechanical effect of the piece, the 
foundering ship, is somewhat of a failure, and on the first nights there was a 
ludicrous effect, which has probably been since remedied. 

It is useless protesting against this class of play, we suppose. Mr. Harris 
may point to overflowing houses, a replenished treastiry, and '^ money refused 
at tlie doors." ' Freedom,' to be sure, was hardly a success, partly, perhaps, 
because the play was harmless and inane. The squalor and vice of ' A 
Sailor and his Lass ;' the real *' growler " and the real horse ; the purposeless 
suffering of the hero and the false realism of the final scene — all this appeals 
to a mbdirected public taste, against which it b difficult to contend. How 
long and to what extent the school founded by Zola will progress, it b 
bard to say. Emboldened by the keen appreciation of the debauchery of the 
Ratcliffe dancing saloon, Mr. Harris and Mr. Buchanan may yet have a 
lower depth in store for us. We fear the West End is closed td them. 
Night-houses no lotiger exist, though perhaps a highly realistic Waterloo 
Place might appeal to the stalb as well as the gallery. Meanwhile, we 
Uronder how long Mr. Harrb will personate the oppressed hero of what 
used to be termed '^ transpontine drama." We admire the pluck with which 
he plunges into his irole^ only to be equalled by the dull level of the repre- 
sentation. Painstakingand laborious in his efforts, he never touches a lost 
or any other chord. The personificatibd of mediocrity, one hero so much 
resembles another, that a Drury Lane kahitui must, we should say, fbel 
puzzled sometimes, and mix up Harry Hastings with other Harrys and 
Charleys of the past. There is so strting A family resemblance that he might 
be ^tfth excused. 
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SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 



Mr. C. W. WICKSTED. 

" A Fio for your Leicestershire swells 

While Wicksted such sport can ensure ; 
Long life to that varmint old Wells ! 

Success to the country of Woore ! 
Let statesmen in politics parley, 

Let heroes go nght for renown, 
While I've health to go hunting with Charley 

I envy no monarch his crown." 

So sang, some five-and-twenty years ago, poor Egerton Warburton. 
The sweet singer, who told us in such pleasant measures of many 
a Jg>o<i run and many a good fellow, has departed from the scene. 
**Thc Woore*' country is now a record of the past. **Thc 
Cheshire Jumpers," and most of the " Cheshire Chivalry/' have 
joined the majority, and probably the chant is no longer heard of 

'* Quaesitum mentis I 
Good fon how rare it is, 
I know not where it is, 
Save at the Swan." 

But names still survive, and the mantles of many fathers, we are 
happy to think, descend to their sons. 

Mr. Charles Wiglcy Wicksted, the Master of the Ludlow 
Hounds, is the second son of the late Mr. Charles Wicksted, of 
Betley, in Staffordshire, who for thirteen years hunted the country 
then known as ** The Woore," and was the " Charley " with whom, 
when hunting, Warburton envied ^^ no monarch his crown." Born 
in 1 837,' he was educated at Eton, where he was in ^* the Eight " for 
two^ears, proceeding from there to Cambridge, where he graduated 
at Trinity. Entered early to hounds with the weU-known pack of 
harriers kept by his father in the later years of his life, he became 
Master of the Ludlow in 1866, and, with the exception of the first 
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three years, when George Hills hunted the hounds, has since that 
time carried the horn. 

The Ludlow country is rather a rough one, but it is a great scenting 
country, and affords good sport to a large number of thorough 
sportsmen of every dass five days a fortnight. Mr. Wicksted is 
deservedly popular. He is always, as a huntsman should be, with 
his hounas, thoroughly knows his work, and combines in the field 
the suaviter in modo with ihtfortiter in re. 

In 1864 he married Emily, daughter of the late Mr. Anthony 
Hamond, of Westacre, co. Norfolk, and on the death of his mother, 
daughter and co-heiress of Edmund Meysey Wigley, he succeeded 
to her estate of Shakenhurst, Worcestershire, the property of the 
old family of the Meyseys. 



HUNTING REFLECTIONS. 

The hunting season 1883-4 is now just one month old, reckoned 
in orthodox &shion. True, October bunting, with its radical inno- 
vation of eleven o'clock meets, runs it hard, and there is a growing 
tendency on the part of Masters to fix their opening day in the last 
week of the brewing month ; but, for all that, the first of November 
must be considered as the Intimate commencement of the regular 
season. As October runs its course, the line of demarcation between 
cub hunting and regular hunting grows fainter and fainter, until, at 
last almost the only feature that distinguishes the one from the other 
is that, as soon as opening day arrives, mufti is consigned to limbo, 
and the anxieties of gentlemen's gentlemen, with regard to tops and 
leathers, begin. With regard to hunting dress, the ordinarily accepted 
doctrioe concerning supply and demand does not appear to apply. 
Each succeeding year sees an addition, and an appreciable one, to 
the ranks of hunting men, yet first-class boot and breeches-makers 
get scarcer ; while there is a growing divergence of opinion between 
the two trades as to the exact spot on the shin-bone that should 
mark where one cutter begins and the other ends. Will it ever 
become necessary to follow in the footsteps of the exquisite, and 
have a tattooed garter to mark the point above which the, top-boot 
may not trespass ? 

It is not, however, with hunting-dress, but with hunting itsdf — 
to some extent with its past, but more immediately with its present 
and future — that we have Co do. It speaks well for our national 
sport generally, that so few new candidates for the onerous post of 
M.F.H. have had to be looked up since last season dosed. Here 
and there a Master has left his old country to ^^ better himself," 
but the changes are not many. All the fresh hands are said to be 
popular in their district, [and it is to be hoped that events may 
prove rumour to be correct. Popularity may show itsfelf in many 
ways, and that it will manifest itself in large nelds we may be sure: 
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But a better and more practical test is the subscription lift In 
spite of the patronage accorded to them in the field, it is well known 
that the guarantors of some hunts have to put their bands in their 
pockets with painful regularity, and to a mortifying dq>th ; ibr it is 
mortifying for a few to have to contribute liberally, and to have to 
pay^ besides, for the niggardliness of those who share the fun but 
decline to bear their share of the expenses. Other hunts must be 
esteemed fortunate in getting as much money as they need for 
working expenses, but there is not a hunt in the United Kingdom 
whose subscription Kst is as heavy as it ought to be. What was the 
proportion of subscribers to non-subscribers in the lengthy pro- 
cessions that followed the hounds from the trysting-place to the first 
draw on the opening days of the Quorn, Pytchlcy, Cottesmore, 
Bicester, Cheshire, and, in short, all subscription packs whose 
countries are such as to entice men to them, or whose situations 
render them convenient recreation-grounds for the dwellers in towns i 
Could the names of the crowds but be compared with those upon 
the secretaries' lists, we are afraid that the result would show that 
a great many people get their hunting for nothing. One answer to 
our question will probably be that ** everybody who is somebody," 
and whose name is not inscribed as a contributor to the pack he 
may be hunting with on any particular day, is a subscriber to a 
neighbouring pack, and that in coming out with hounds to whose 
funds he does not subscribe, he gives a tacit invitation to his 
temporary hosts to come and enjoy themselves gratis with his 
pack. 

This would be all very well if people subscribed to one pack, and 
hunted occasionally with but one other ; bur, unfortunately, this is 
not the invariable state of affairs. The ever-increasing number of 
railways, while they seriously interfere with the success of fox- 
hunting as a whole, enable the traveller to flit, butterfly like, hither 
and thither at his own sweet will, the base of his operations being, 
perhaps, outside the confines of any county. The junction, too, 
that runs its arms in every direction, gives a wide choice of packs to 
anyone living at what is called a *' convenient hunting centre." Now 
see what these (acts lead to. A man living at a place whence he can 
reach three, four, or five packs of hounds by road and easy rail, may 
elect to go with one pack, say on the average of twice in a week, and 
may base the amount of his subscription upon that calculation. 
Upon the strength of his contribution, he honours with his presence, 
on the remaining days, the other packs within reach, and gets 
four or five days' hunting at the cost — from a secretary's point of 
view — of two. We do not for a moment mean to say that every- 
body who has the chance oi aaing thus does so, but a too large pro- 
portion do. Hunting men woidd do well to remember that in 
contributing to the expenses of a pack of hounds they are not giving 
to a common fund. If they subscribe — as of course all properly 
disposed hunting men do — to that excellent institution, the Hunt 
Servants' Benent Society, it matters not whether they send their two 
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guineas through one channel, or whether they remit two separate 
guineas through two collectors or one ; the benent to the society is the 
same in either case. But in subscribing to hounds matters are difierent. 
Your giving {2$ or ^50 to one pack does not benefit the establish- 
ment over the border. To the latter body, its own immediate sup- 
porters act in like manner, and give what they think they can afford, 
and so, in a sense, a sort of average is struck. It would however be 
far better for hunt establishments, if not for the reputation of 
individuals, if the subscription were cut up among the packs fol- 
lowed, instead of all the eggs going into one basket. This plan 
would be preferable to that now generally obtaining, because the 
faithfulness with which a man discharged his obligations to fox- 
hunting generally would be gauged by the manner in which he dis- 
charged them, with regard to each particular pack. It would then 
probably be found that the individual who gives ^15 to one pack, 
and stands out a very fine fellow in consequence, was not doing any 
great things after all, when it came to be considered that he hunted 
nve or six days a week in three or four different countries. The 
opinion of the present day is against the practice of capping, but 
there is much to be advanced in favour of the system. It would 
make even a visitor for one day pay /r^? raid for the benefits received* 
The executive of the Colline Dale Staghounds, we believe, demand 
a sovereign from every non-subscriber who puts in an appearance, 
and the result is that they do not have large fields, while their 
exchequer is in a tolerably flourishing condition. 

To what end, it may be asked, is this long disquisition on sub- 
scriptions written. Simply because we believe that the matter is just 
now of vital importance ; of more importance than it ever was. We 
should be the last to croak with regard to the future of fox-hunting, 
but it is of no earthly use to shut our eyes to the fact that it is 
yearly becoming more expensive to keep up. Hounds must be bred 
from the best strains ; pace is essential ; and the hunt servants must 
be well mounted to keep up with the hounds, and to keep in front of 
the well-mounted crowd. This is one direction in which expense is 
growing. Secondly, the passing of the Ground Game Act has seri- 
ously diminished the number of rabbits upon which the foxes used to 
feed, and, concurrently with this diminution, landowners and occu- 
piers are asked to preserve foxes with even greater strictness 
than before ; and, if report lies not, the request has been complied 
with, for at the commencement of the season our weekly contem- 
poraries announced that in most countries foxes were never more 
plentiful. Now, failing rabbits, foxes must have something else to eat, 
and that something takes the form of ducks and chickens. When 
times were good, and fiirmers kept a nag or two more than they 
do now, those excellent friends to fox-hunting hardly looked upon 
poultry as a source of profit ; they were content to let the proceeds go 
towards finding their female belongings in bonnets and gloves \ and 
regarded an incursion or two into their hen-roost as one way of con- 
tributing in kind to the funds of the hunt. Now, however, that times 
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are bad^ and the visits of Reynard more frequent, in consequence of 
the scarcity of rabbits, the farmer is compelled to be more exact in 
sending in his poultry bill than he erstvirhile was, and this has latterly 
caused an unprecedented drain upon the poultry funds of nearly all 
the hunts in England. As rabbits grow more extinct (and thev may 
perhaps follow t£e dodo and the mastodon into oblivion by and bye), 
so will the expense of preserving foxes increase, until at last it would 
hardly be surprising if the whole cost of keep comes to be a 
x:harge upon a foxhound establishment, in the same way that a master 
of staghounds has to keep his deer. At present, few hunts can 
afford anything more than the barest justice in the matter of com- 
pensation for poultry, and, as the scarcity of rabbits becomes more 
felt, increased subscriptions will be absolutely indispensable to meet 
all outings, or else Masters and guarantors will have an additional 
burden thrown upon them. In cases in which the additional funds 
are not forthcoming, it is possible, nay, even probable, that in every 
hunt men will be found who, with no sympathy for fox-hunting, will 
take their own ws^s to protect themselves from the ravages of 
Master Reynard. One or twro fox killers in a district work terrible 
mischief, as they make away so not only with the foxes that may 
happen to breed and be bred in their coverts, but also with those 
who use them, and so their neighbour's coverts are thinned as well 
as their own. It is not a pleasant foreboding, and perhaps not a 
seasonable one, to put before our readers just at the time when the 
best of the season is coming on. When the Ground Game Act was 
brought forward, plenty of good and experienced sportsmen, including 
some Masters of foxhounds, saw at once that it would seriously 
threaten the future of fox-hunting, and their prognostications are in a 
fair way to come true. As time goes on, the fairest of England's 
hunting grounds will be more and more scared with railways. The 
tourist will be able to go all round England without a change of 
carriage, just as he rides in the Underground from the Mansion 
House to the Tower j Northern lines will spread their *' systems " to 
the south ; Southern companies will run west, and Western ones 
east, to the possible convenience of tourists, but to the detriment of 
fox-hunting. Still, there are some parts of England that offer but 
few attractions to the railway promoter, and in these parts hunting 
may continue to flourish to the end of time. In days to come, the 
works of the irrepressible builder may cause fox-hunters no little 
inconvenience by planting ^Willa residences" at unsuitable spots, and 
by circumscribing the ground available for hunting. These are some 
of the causes that may affect fox-hunting in the future, not to men- 
tion the chance of its being extinguished by legislation, but it is pos- 
sible that, if the time ever does come for fox-hunting to die, the 
lack of foxes may prove the roost serious difficulty of all. 

The mention of the loss sustained by fiurmers through foxes 
making free with their poultry, calls to mind the question of damage 
suffered by farmers bv allowing their lands to be ridden over. This 
subject has of late been a favourite theme with such journals as 
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touch upon the subject of huntino;, chieflv, perhaps, in consequence 
of Mr. CoupUnd, Sir Henrjr Selwin-Iobetson, and Mr. Albert 
Brassejr haying issued manifestoes warning hunting men s^ainst 
causing needled damage to crops and fences. It is an old stofy, 
and a stock argument, that hunting brin^ to farmers and others so 
manjr benefits they would not otherwise enjoy, that any damage 
they may sustain by a squadron of horsemen crossing their ground 
is more than paid for by their share of the money spent in th^ 
district by the men hunting in it. No doubt hunting does find a 
ready market for the farmer's oats, hay, and beans, for he can aupplj 
them to buyers close at hand at retail price, and to strangers the 
price is just a little more per quarter, or per load^ than the regular 
market price. In pther respects, however, the benefit to country 
places is not what it used to be. It seems to be an article of faitn 
with many country tradesmen that, because a man keeps a few horses 
fox-hunting, he must of necessity have an unfathomable podcet, and 
so they charge unconscionable prices for thair wares. The result of 
that shortsighted policy is that the local man is not patronised to the 
full extent, but things are ordered from London. At a railway 
station in a famous hunting district, we lately saw nearly a dozen 
large packages from one or other of the London co-operative 
stores. 

But to return to the farmer and his damage. What he complains 
of is not so much of that amount of damage that must be insepar- 
able from hunting, but that, either through ignorance or carelessness, 
wanton damage is done to crops, fences, and stock. Some men 
never appear to know the diflTerence between a grass field and one of 
young wheat, nor do they seem to be able to discriminate between a 
fallow and newly-sown ground. In their eyes clover is only grass, 
and neither turnips nor swedes are one whit the worse for having 
pieces chipped off them by the hoofs of lOO horses. When hounds 
really run hard, there are rarely more of the field with them than 
could be coynted on the fingers, and the incursion of these over his 
wheat the farmer would willingly suffer. But when it comes to 
those who hunt the division next in front of them, the farmer very 
naturally thinks that, as they are really doing nothing more than 
taking a healthy ride — the doings of hounds being far heyond their 
range of vision — the very least they could do is to content themselves 
witn such ground as would not suffer by being ridden over. When 
a corn-field does come in the way it is generally practicable, indeed 
it is generally the best economy of horse-power, to ride up the furrow 
or round the edge on firm ground. Then, again, how many fiiil in 
the matter of shutting a gate after them, when they are the last in 
the procession ! Who is there who has not seen a colt, or stock, 
get out through a gate left carelessly open, and trot along for a mile 
or two ? Surely, says the former, people who are content to ride a 
line of gates n^ed not grudge the time necessary to close them ! 
The words of warning on the above subjects have always been 
addressed to second horsemen — as often as not the most happy-go- 
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luckjr of individuals — ^as wetl as to their masters. Taking short 
cuts is supposed to be one of their chief duties, and if left to them- 
selves, they rarelf miss going over crops or seeds if it saves any- 
thing. Second horsemen, in fact, are becoming something of a 
nuisance. One of their principal uses seems to be carrying an 
abundant supply of food, and wraps in case of rain, for each year the 
cases they carry seem to get larger. Hard-riding men, however, do 
not now limit themselves to two horses, but have out three and 
four a day. If this sort of thing goes on, we may expect to see a 
lad advertise, after the fashion of footmen and housemaids, for a 
situation as third horseman ^' where four are kept." 

Up to the time of writing these remarks, sport has not been any- 
thing very wonderful. During September and October scent was, 
generally speaking, bad. Nor did the arrival of November work 
any appreciable change. In consequence of the backwardness of 
the season the woods were, up to the middle of November, unusually 
thick, and that may, to a great extent, have accounted for the indif- 
ferent scent in covert ; but it could have had nothing to do with the 
general inability of hounds to run in on the open. Of good sceoting 
days all through there have been but very few this season. If there 
has been a good scent in the morning, the afternoon fox has been 
able to take things comparatively easy 3 while, on the other hand, 
an afternoon run has generally been an unexpected sequel to an un- 
promising morning. 

If hounds can run at all, where should they run better than in 
the Shires ? In that happy hunting ground scent has been, as in 
less favoured countries, uncertain at the best, though in the happy 
intervals there has been plenty of galloping and jumping. Friday 
was the lucky day in October. Friday, Oct. the 12th, saw the fol- 
lowers of theQuom now galloping, now trotting, now walking after 
their fox for two long hours ; one week later a good fifty minutes 
rewarded those who were brave enough to think notning of a 
drenching ; while the last Friday in October was productive of as 
good a gallop as the Midlands are likely to furnish this season. No 
long dragging run was it, with the melancholy accompaniment of 
horses droppmg here and there from sheer exnaustion, but some* 
thing — ^that something being thirty minutes sharp and decisive. A 
small field, an excellent line, and a good half-hour is a combination 
that should satisfy the most exacting hunting man, and as these were 
found on the last Friday in October, the day is, at present, the best 
on record.. Seldom have the Quorn had better sport on their 
opening dav than on the 5th of November from Kirby Gate, when 
they placea a good hour and a half to their credit. Two more 
Fridays have found Mr. Coupland's followers in amusement, as on 
the 9th and l6th of November some excellent sport was shown. 

The Belvoir find any number of foxes in most of their country. 
On several days there were as many cubs as hounds in some of their 
coverts. The accident to Gillard, however, has somewhat qualified 
the general rosiness of things, though Arthur makes a very good 
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locum tenens. This season the well-known faces of Mr. Hardy, 
of Grantham, and Mr. Heathcote, of Lenton, will be missed. The 
latter, besides being a beacon for the Belvoir men, was well known 
in Surrey when " Squire '* Heathcote had the hounds, now in the 
hands of Mr. Nickalls. Both cousins were hard-going men, but the 
parson was a much more finished horseman than the squire. 

About the only sensational thing of the season has been the 
swimming of a river in Warwickshire. One does not often hear of 
such a fulfilment of the maxim '' Be with them I will -y* but the 
Master, servants, and two or three of the field adopted this method 
of getting to hounds in the absence of finding a bridge. Frank 
Goodall, jun.. Sir Watkin Wynn's new huntsman, was, the other 
day, within an ace of swimming the Dee ; but that boundary river 
is not to be crossed easily, and the huntsman ultimately suffered 
himself to be deterred from attempting the impossible. 

On the whole, the plough countries have done better than the 
grass ones, but there are many who Would prefer a blank day over 
grass to a good run over plough. 

Stag-hunting shows no signs of hiding its head. The '^ Queen's " 
^raws as many followers as ever. Sir N. de Rothschild's hounds 
never play to empty benches ; while in Kent, Surrey, and Sussex 
even the most orthodox of men are found joining Mr. Nickalls, 
Mr. Leney, or Mr. Labouchere. The future of hunting in Ireland 
is not to be foretold by any one of ordinary knowledge. No sooner 
are we told that every M.F.H. is popular, and that hunting will go 
on merrily as of yore, than we read of round-robins being sent broad- 
cast, and signed by nearly all the farmers in a hunt, warning hunting 
men against riding over their land, and threatening the penalties of 
the law in case the warning is disregarded. Well, in many cases the 
warning is disregarded, the round-robin is found to be a brutum 
Julmeru This would rather suggest that those who are primarily 
answerable for the opposition to hunting are not those who take any 
active part in it, and who have nothing to lose by its being stopped. 

Since last season closed, the hunting world has had to mourn 
the loss of some of its oldest and best respected members, whose 
places will not easily be filled. So far as Masters of Hounds are 
concerned, we believe we are correct in saying that all those whose 
names were in the list last year are still alive, though Lord Craven, 
the Master of the Old Berks, has been for some time in bad health. 
His lordship's illness has afforded Vincent, the first whip, an oppor- 
tunity of showing what he can do in the way of hunting, and report 
says that he has come through the ordeal very well. The accidents 
that befell Frank Goodall, of the Queen's, and Frank Gillard, of 
the Belvoir, have also necessitated the first-whips to those packs 
taking the horn ; another illustration of the saying that ^' it is an 
ill wind that blows nobody any good." For their own sakes, however, 
it is to be hoped that, having once tasted the sweets of authority, 
they will not throw up good places with the intention of becoming 
huntsmen at once. The Ccuntry Gentkmatis list of members 
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of the Hunt Servants' Benefit Society in want of situations suggests 
that it is expedient to be on with some new love before the old one 
is discarded, and the list should further remind first-whips that a 
good whip is not necessarily a successfiil huntsman, for some of the 
men now out of place have ignominiously failed as huntsmen, though 
as whips they had no superiors. 

To turn to more pleasing records, it is gratifying to find that two 
veteran huntsmen have had their long services rewarded with suitable 
testimonials. Charles Payne and George Champion have both been 
presented with handsome presents. The former, after upwards of 
fifty years* experience of foxhunts, has retired from service under 
Sir Watkin Wynn ; and Champion has given up wearing scarlet, 
and in his old age finds himself the wearer of a yellow coat, turned 
up with red, as huntsman to the Duke of Richmond's newly- 
established pack at Goodwood. In Champion's new country, skill 
in circumventing foxes counts for much more than hard riding, as 
there are not many fences to be negotiated, so that the veteran may 
carry on the campaign successfully even when he does not care to 
ride — if that time ever comes. It remains to be seen whether the 
"Goodwood Hunt" of to-day will ever be attended with the glory 
that surrounded the Charlton Hunt in days gone by. Probably not. 
In theory, at least, we hunt to ride ; but in practice — how wide 
apart the two often are ! — a little riding over fences infuses an un- 
speakable zest into the pleasures of hunting. 



AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ANTHONY TROLLOPE.* 

The late Mr. Anthony TroUope has left behind him a memoir of his 
own life, in which he gives many interesting details of his literary 
career, which we do not propose to discuss in the pages of * Baily,* 
but only to treat of him as a hunting man. When twenty six years 
of age he was sent to Ireland upon the business of the Post-office, 
and there for the first time he had a day's hunting. '' Thus began 
one of the great joys of my life. I have ever since been constant to 
the sport, having learned to love it with an affection which I can- 
not myself fathom or understand. Nothing has ever been allowed 
to stand in the way of hunting — neither the writing of books, nor 
the work of the Post-office, nor other pleasures." Further on he 
adds, '' The cause of my delight in the amusement I have never 
been able to analyse to my own satisfaction," and honestly admits, 
** I know very little about hunting." Such knowledge can only 
come from experience, and cannot be learned too young. The best 
initiation for the young beginner is to run on foot with a pack of 
beagles : the boy will get blown and will be left behind, and he 
must of necessity learn to make use of his ears. He will hear the 

* An Autobiography by Anthony Trollope, in two volumes. Blackwood and 
Sons. 
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hounds turning towards him, and all of a sudden he meets the hare 
lopping along, and stopping every now and then to listen, but as soon 
as she sees him she goes off at her best speed at right angles. TTien 
he will have an opportunity of watching the work of hounds : how 
far they brought the scent : where they overran it : the casts they 
make for themselves, and which hounds are the best to be trusted. 
The work of foxhounds is not so close as that of Beagles, but the 
experience that the youne sportsman will gain, from observing the 
hunting of the latter, will enable him to Imow whether foxhounds 
are on a scent or nor, which is more than nine^tenths of the 
persons who go out hunting have a notion of. Trollope had no 
traming of this kind, he began too late in life, and his chances of 
learning were few and far between. It was not, therefore, any 
knowledge of the business that will account for his ardent love of 
the pursuit, and no one ever suspected him of going out for fashion 
sake, or to show his boots and breeches, which were of the roughest 
and most homely description. He liked the healthy exercise, and 
he enjoyed the coffee-house and chaff" of the field, but the gresrt 
attraction to him was the mad excitement of hard riding. So he 
writes truly, *^ It will, I think, be accorded to me by Essex men 
generally that I have ridden hard. Few persons have investigated 
more closely the depth and breadth and water-holding capacity of 
an Essex ditch.'* And yet he was so Mind that he could not see 
the nature of a fence, and he would be likely to ride at a hay-rick, 
or into a horse-pond, if it came in his way. He was almost com- 
pelled to follow some one : if in a red coat, all the better, as being 
more easv to distinguish. To such a man he would stick like a 
leech, and woe betide his leader if he fell, or even if his horse made 
a peck, for Trollope would be sure to be on his back ; yet, so 
popular was he in the hunt, that nothing was thought of it, and the 
matter was rather treated as a ioke — "only old Trollope." Trollope 
walked i6 stone, and was not by any means a good horseman, and he 
never rode "expensive horses,'* but Newcomb Mason, with whom 
he dealt, generally found him some that could go as well as those of 
his neighoours. At any rate^ when hounds ran Trollope was 
usually to be found thereabouts — a striking instance of what may 
be done when there is a determination and a will. Upon the 
funkers and the road riders he always looked with supreme con* 
tempt. 

Trollope laid himself out to gain the goodwill of the tenant- 
farmers over whose land he hunted. He did not behave himself as 
if be had a right to break their fences and to destroy their crops, but 
on the contrary, he fully recognised the obligations he was under 
to them for his amusement. He always had a pleasant word for 
these men, and so long as a cigar remained in his case it was at 
their disposal. 

For nearly twelve years, and probably the happiest of his life, 
Trollope resided in a tumbledown red brick bouse at Walcham 
Cross, which, however, he made very comfortable, and where he had 
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his garden, his covs and his pigs, round about him. The place was 
originally chosen in reference to his postal duties in the Eastern 
Counties, but it was also handy to London and his friends, to whom 
he was enabled to dispense a little suburban hospitality. Moreover, 
it was within reach of the Roothings of Essex, a country hunted by 
Mr. Arkwright, and where on the Tuesdays he could get an 
occasional day with Mr. Petre's staghounds. Whilst at Waltham 
House, Trollope always bad four, and sometimes six, hunters in his 
stable, and he made it a rule to subscribe to the hounds 10/. for each 
horse — an example that might well be followed by many wealthier 
men. 

In 1871 Trollope settled in London, and hunted from there for 
the next five or six seasons, during which he underwent what he 
called ^^the purgatory of daily journeys up and down from London." 
Trollope was fond of company and of good living: it is not to be 
supposed, therefore, that after dining, let us say, with his friend Sir 
Charles Taylor (than whom no one knew better how to order a 
good dinner), drinking his share of champagne and claret, sitting up 
half the night at whist, and smoking strong cigars, he should feel 
very fit to catch the early train on the following morning, in order 
to hunt in the Vale of Aylesbury or the Roothings of Essex. To 
leave a warm bed, at an unusually early hour, upon a raw morning, 
to dress by candlelight, to make a hurried breakfast, and to get a 
jolting night cab, are discomforts that will test the resolution of the 
keenest of the keen. The late Major Whyte-Melville, who always 
put everything in a pleasant light, used to say that " Hunting from 
London was so wholesome, you had no time to eat." But Trollope 
was not a featherbed sportsman, and was not easily to be stalled off, 
and so he continued to hunt from Monts^u Square, and he tells us 
^ Three times a week the cab has been at my door in London very 
punctually, and not vnfrequently before seven in the morning. In 
order to secure this attendance, the man has always been invited to 
have his breakfast in the hall.'' Trollope kept on until about two 
years before his death, when he gave up the amusement that he so 
deariy loved for family reasons. It was a bitter pill for him to 
swallow, and he showed that the old fire was not extinct when he 
added, " I think I may say with truth that I rode hard to my end." 
We have his son's authority for saying that after he had given up 
hunting he never willingly talked upon the subject. Severe sports- 
men, if they should happen to read these lines, will no doubt curi 
their lips, but they may rest assured that, according to his lights, no 
one ever enjoyed the sport more than honest Anthony Trollope. 

In these volumes Mr. Trollope has discusKd the art cff novel 
writing, and has given his opinions upon various characters drawn 
by Thackeray, Dickens, Lever, and other novelisu of the day, to 
which we will add the following. At the table of a mutual friend, 
a discussion arose upon the writings of Sunees, and Whyte-Melville 
highly praised the character of Jorrocks^ the sporting grocer, which 
be placed only second^ to that of FalstaiF, From this view Anthony 
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TroUope strongly dissented : he said that the character was unnatural 
and unreal, that there never was such a person and never could be. 
We do not think that this criticism will find favour with the 
majority of huntine readers, amongst whom 'the sayings of Jorrocks 
are household words. 



«UNCLE JOHN." 

BY J. P. WHEELDON. 

Uncle John, like Marley, was dead. Unfortunately there was no 
mistake about that. I remember the day of his funeral. I recollect 
it as if it were but yesterday, although it is full thirty years ago now, 
and perhaps a bit more. I remember also, and very distbctly 
indeed, that my own dear mother (dead, too, alas ! ) stooa under the 
sweet old house porch of my boyhood's home, and never ceased 
giving me directions about wrapping my throat up warmly. Presently 
my worthy and revered sire, grumpy as a grumpy bear, cross and out 
of sorts at the idea of the cold drive in store for us, and perhaps most 
of all put out and grieved to the very core of his big heart at the 
loss of a very old and dear friend and companion, came out from the 
house, wrapped up in a mighty cloak, drawing his leather gloves on, 
and having his estimable head adorned with the roughest and most 
wide-brimmed of old-fashioned black beavers. Looking up at the 
black hard sky, for it was in the thick of a bitter frost, and presently 
melting, I suppose, at the sight of the anxious, womanly face and 
sunny brown hair, peerine from under the shadow of a coal-scuttle 
shaped, fur-lined hood at nis side, he took the stump of a cigar from 
his lips, and stooping quietly, kissed her. Then he jumped auickly 
up into the dog-cart, gathered up the reins, and chirruped to whisky, 
the little bay mare, on whose broad back I had had my first riding 
lessons. With a wave of bis hand to my mother, still standing under 
the old porch, and which I always think of most kindly, as when in the 
summer time it was literally powdered with the white starry flowers 
of clematis, amongst which multitudes of bees kept up a lazy, 
sleepv drone all day, and great irregularly grown clumps of deep 
purple pansies grew round the base of the rustic wood-work — the 
little mare jumped into the collar, the car creaked and bumped, and 
we clattered down the roughly-paved stable-yard as a commencement 
to our lon^ cold drive. 

How he ever came to be Uncle John I know not to this very dav. 
He was no relation at all to my own people, but simply an ofd 
school-fellow and special crony of my father's. But, from the hour 
when I first remember him, giving me, a mere slip of a boy then, a 
lesson in fly-castine for the little speckled troutling, and whose home 
was the brawling brook flowing round the base of the great gorse- 
covered rabbit-burrowed hill at the back of the home meadow, and 
where the ghostly grey sentinel herons came on duty every night, he 
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was '' Uncle John/' and so he remained to the end of the last sad 
chapter. A tall, thin, lathy man, standing close upon six feet in his 
stockings, he at first sight hardly ^ve one the idea of possessing 
much, if any, physical strength. But, my word for it, the muscles 
of his arms and limbs were hard as iron, his thews and sinews 
were like steel cords, and his heart, though soft as a woman's itself 
— I have seen great tears roll down his face many a time during 
the singing of a pathetic ballad — was brave as a bulldog's in the 
hour of need. One day when he, Nat Snazell the keeper, and 
myself, were out rabbit shooting on Sparshott Holt, the hill previously 
mentioned, Nat, a big, heavy man, weighing twelve or fourteen stone 
at the least, put his foot by some mischance into a rabbit's burrow, and 
falling heavily, broke his ancle bone. It was a mile or more to 
Nat's cottage, but Uncle John got the burly fellow on to his back, and 
carried him every step of the way, resting him once only, propped 
up against a gate, and never putting him fairly down until he got 
him to Mrs. Snazell's bit of a place, and there laid him carefully as 
a baby with the broad of his broad back on the low wooden bedstead, 
with Its clean, many-coloured patchwork coverlet of chintz. Then 
he ran straight away to the town, five miles off, and brought old 
Doctor Grambit back with him, insisting on driving the doctors wall- 
eyed, flea-bitten grey mare himself, rattlinz the old lady along the 
rutty road at such a pace as exceeding^ scandalized her staid, 
matter-of-fact, yet easy-going and port-wine-lovine owner. Not a 
fair ever took place round his own neighbourhood, some fifteen or 
sixteen miles away from our own house, but there, sure as Old 
Time, was " Uncle John." Once there, he never rested until he 
had got up a bout of wrestling, and the ring formed, one of the very 
first castors, be sure, pitched into its centre, was his, its owner ready 
and willing to try a ^1 with the best of the sturdy smock^frocked 
gentry at the ring-side, not very particular if it was a dust with 
bare knuckles instead, if any gamekeeper or gipsy fancied himself, 
while he was good for as much brown ale afterwards as good men 
could tackle. 

His face, as I recollect it, was almost colourless, while his eyes were 
large, soft, dark, and brilliant. Indeed, they were so womanly in 
expression — save when in moments of extreme excitement they 
seemed to contract wonderfully, and scintillate with previously 
deeply hidden passion — that, joined to a singularly plastic and 
mobile mouth, always curving into a frank, humorous smile upon 
the smallest provocation, a casual observer might have fancied him 
extremely weak and vacillating in disposition. Yet no one ever 
made a greater mistake. He was simply unyielding as rock itself 
upon any point where principle and honour were concerned. Reck- 
less certainly, and sometimes easily led, he was always apparently 
seeking to do that which no one else dared to attempt. In that he was 
no one's enemy so much as his own. His personal courage was 
great in the extreme. He was a bold, dashing rider, a splendid shot, 
one of the lightest hands with a fly-rod that I ever saw, and perhaps 
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one of the hardest hitters for his weight in England, Why, did he 
not beat fair and square the acknowledged champioii of aU the 
country side, Black Ambrose, the gipsy tinker himself^ and withal 
the biggest poacher for miles round ? That did he, and well I 
recollect that ghostly eerie winter's night, when there was a fair round 
moon sailing high in a frosty sky, and when he and old Nat^ my 
father, and three or four keepers, having scent of a raid that was to 
be maide by the gipsy gang upon the pheasants in Lower Plashetts 
Coppice, situate quite close to the house, sat round a roaring kitchen 
chimney on snowy^scoured wooden settles^ talking in whispers, every 
now and again glancing suspiciously into dark corners, aiid waiting 
until the first gun was fired. This coppice was some disunce from 
Nat's boiise, and the poachers meant to make a rapid sweep through 
it among the roosting birds. Every leaf was off the trees, for there 
had been a hard frost for weeks, and they could see them sicdog as 
I^nly as one may see starlings round a warm chimney, and so 
presently the shots began to ratde out At the first sharp clanging 
reverberation, every man picked up his stout stick, looking warily, 
and out of the comers of his eyes at his next door neighbour. I 
say every man— I should have said all save Uncle John. He started 
for the door bareheaded, and, as the Irishman said, with nothing in 
bis hand but his fist. My fiuher called him back softly yet sternly, 
and in k>w tones said, pointing to a stout blackthorn lying on the 
wooden table— '^ Take that wkh thee, Jack." 

'* Nay, I wunt/' said he, ^' nout at sooart.'* He always spoke the 
broadest country dialect when excJted, yet never at other times. 
^Nout at sooart, mun« Sithee, I'm going to gi' an gowse wi* 
tbatten.'' ^^Thatten" was his bony fist, and old Nat, spitting 
vigorously into the palm of his horny hand, and grasping bis tough, 
heavily-knobbed oak sapling, said, as stooping down he dipped a 
strap through King Death's collar — 

'^Tboo's a dam fule, Muster Jan — alius was and alius will be." 
^ So am I/' be retorted with a cheerful grin, showing the entire 
cavity of his wide mouth and great white teeth ; ^< so's everybody. 
But bar the King, Nat, and fool as I am, I'll tak' thee six to fower 
in shillings as I makes most men He down to-night.** He did, too, 
for Jumping a fence lightly as a deer, he came full upon a young 
stiff-backed gipsy lying amongst the ferns in the ditch, and springing 
up, the two had a short, brief, desperate tussle. But suddenly jump- 
ing back. Uncle John sent his right hand out straight as a lance-pole, 
and landing full on the chin, with a dull, heavy thud, the gipsy canle 
toppling over head foremost and lay senseless. King Death stood 
over him growling terribly, until one of the keepers came and tied 
the poacher hand and foot. The King was a massively moulded, 
powerful beeper's night-dog, black as ni^t itself. After that Uncle 
John went steaming through the wood in search of Black Ambrose, 
the gipsy leader, and finding him in an outer ride, challenged him to 
stand, and asked him to put his gun down and fight fair with his 
fists. 
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*^ Ay/' said the gipsy, coming out from the shadow of the trees 
into the broad moonlight ; ^' and glad o* the chance. I'm hccrd tell 
o' thee, mun, and folks say thee's a good 'un." 

They had it all to themselves, and entirely alone, for half an hour. 
At the end of that time Uncle John brought his man in single- 
handed. Then he begged and prayed to my daddy, prayed by the 
love and faith of their old long friendship, to let the man go clear, 
because, forsooth, he had held his hand from striking a blow when 
Uncle John himself had slipped upon the wet ferns. The end of it 
was that all the lot escaped, but to the honour of Black Ambrose and 
his clan, our woods were never meddled with afterwards. 

Now he was dead, and we were going to follow him to his last 
narrow home. Hardly a yard of the way but was eloquent of some 
one or other of the dead man's doings. We crossed a little bridge 
where the foamy trout-haunted Swash brawled and fussed below, 
expending half its strength in battling with a ledge of riven-jagged 
rocks just in front of the one low archway through which the 
current swirled, chafing onwards to the larger river and the sea. 
Half involuntarily the bay mare's driver drew rein ; and, looking 
downstream to where the pollards grew thickest — I knew that he 
was thinking of the mad dare-devil leap, made right between the 
timber, that never-to-be-forgotten day when a gallant fox had 
pointed his mask straight for the dark fir plantations and great 
purple-shrouded woods beyond. The fox had got across, and hounds 
were just beginning to pick up a cold scent again over the lapwing- 
haunted rushy pastures on the farther side, while every man-jack of 
the hunt, hard-riding Darby Carter, the huntsman, included, were 
all hopelessly pounded. The Swash was in full flood, a terribly 
deep and awkward flood too, with a bad bank for a take off, and a 
worse to scramble up on the other side. There was no chance of 
getting up from the pasture-lands to the road, because, for a mile or 
more it was bounded by a dense impenetrable thicket of young wood, 
and a high hedge by the roadside, through which it was impossible to 
force a horse, no matter how good he might be. That was the 
situation, and while some of the older hounds, with badger-pied 
Bonnybell as leader, were beginning to own it, the young ones were 
racing about wildly, but only too eager to go on. Yet with not a 
soul on the farther side to give them a cheer, or ^t them together. 
Old Darby was riding back and forth, craning his short fat neck, 
and trying to find a sound place, while he was perilling his im- 
mortal soul by the exercise of a free and terribly unparliamentary 
tongue. In the midst of all the confusion, a big bony chestnut 
mare was suddenly wheeled round from somewhere in the ruck, 
while a ringing, clear, and tuneful voice shouted, as its owner rode 
back — ^^ Faugh-a-ballagh lads I and let me have a try at it." 

It was Uncle John, upon Stargazer, a fairish steeplechaser, and 

a mare that had won a Farmers' cup or two at little local meetings. 

She had besides just run second to '* something of old Dan SefFcrts,'* 

which peeple said had been tried to be decent goods at the late back 
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end meeting, and was known to be very great ati timber. Not, 
however, great at water or anything, approaching it; and so old 
Darby, knowing this, shont&d to hira to hold hard for the Lord's 
Sflke^ «v ^ he'd break his ram-jangled necky that a would ! ** 

^* Stop 'un ! stop *un ! '' shouted tha old man, standing ia bis 
sfirrupt and waving his- hands vigorously, with such an amount of 
excited action, and doubtlbsft comoiunicaCed to the: animal he 
bestrode,, that his old brown horse he^n to jump and dance side- 
ways — *^ Stop 'un, I teU 'ee*— he'll break his^splorgin neck ! that's 
wkalteni he^ll du^ ar tell ee. It's cighiaeen or twenty feet wide, 
wi' banks ar rotten a& oottcn peais, and ten! feet dipi 'Twal ibot 
dip,.! tdl'ee, a paasel o' dam £uies !" 

One might as. well have talked tathe wind as argue with Uncle 
John on the score of personal danger, and most of thie people there 
knew iL Besides^ he had come qul of so many u^y scrapes 
unharneied, that folks began to think he bore ai charmied life,, particu- 
larly when it was known, that he invariably carried a mysterious 
talisoum in the shape of a sovereign, a knife, and a bit o£ new rope 
wrapped up in a neat parcel in hia tail coat-pocket,, and tkus they 
let hira gang his ain gait. So they* g^vie him. a wide berth, and 
pricking her kard with the pessuaders^ the naare came at it full 
^opb Yet he had her well in hand, ao«t lifted her to the jtunp 
with icon hancb and wrists, anled by a^wild shiull ciiy of encourage- 
ment. Not a man there could have, got her to do it^ save the man 
an her hzick. But with him in the saddle, diat marvellous instinct 
which sometimes prompts the action of anunala, told her there was 
no such thing as refusing. How it was. done, no one knew; but 
riding her straight through a gap in the trees, he screamed at her, 
and jumping like a deer, she was over. Over save for her great bony 
hannches and powerful hind-quarters. Those sank deep ; but tfaue 
daring man was out of his saddle like a shot, and getting hold of her 
head, the gallant chestnut struggled on, until finding a firmer hold 
fop her broad flat feet, she heaved herself dear of the deep dark 
water,, and in a second afterwards was rattling her saddle^ilaps and 
stirrup-irons as she shook her drippir^ sides. With one juaq> he 
was in the saddle again,, and galloping across the rushy ground hat 
in hamL The next instant he was dieering the hounds on with 
ringing voice, and sailing away with all sails set on the red rascal's 
line. 

^'Dal my eyes and limbs! Dal my precious eyes!" screamed 
old Darby* ^^ Eef that theer conjoobled madman shall run away 
wd' my hounds like thatten.. Here goes, ef it*s to sudden deatl^ the 
vwry devil, and all his angels." The next minute he was up to 
the chin in the cold water ; but presently scrambled out, and was 
soon powdering away in hot pursuit. They killed him in Possulton 
Gorse after a tremendous half hour's run; the scent^ after leaving 
the cold fallows and rushy pafitures, getting blazing hot. Every 
heuttd'a hackles were uf^ and they were mad with eouilative ardour, 
when, running from scent to view they rolled him over just as he 
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was straining every nerve, with sinking limbs, and draggled brush, to 

Sin llie feeble security of the gorse. It vvas tremendously fast at 
e finish, and old Darby nicked in mst in time to $ee them break 
him up. 

'* Tarrably fast thing, Muster Jan,'* s^id the old fellow, as he 
slipped off his horse, operated with his knife, and eyed the 9ther 
askance, while he fastened the brush at his saddle-bow. ^* And 
what a lep was that o' your^. Eh me, eh me ; FU never forget 
this day. I'm wet to the skin. Wbatten did ye think on now, 
whenye was up in the air ? ** 

*' Thought rd like an apple or a fJrink of butter-milk. Darby. 
And I tell you what, old feljow, if yo^ don^t w$mt that brush for a 
fly-flap, rd like to give it to my young sister. "She's fond o* 
curiosities now, mortally fond of curigsJlcies, ^nd I think this Un is a 
bit more yaller than usual, eh ? '' Jus^ at this oioQ\ent my thoughts 
seem to be interrupted bv a well-remembered voicje at my side. 

** Get on, Whiskey, old woman,** cried my fa.ther softly, as he laid 
th« whip gently as a snow-flake over the mare's flank. " Get on, 
old lady, or they'll have worried all the cakes aqd ale — Dead, eh !" 
he muttered, with a tear in hjs voice. ^ Poor mad J^ck." Then 
the mare laid down to it gaily, and an hour or so later we drove up 
to the house of mourning. 

It was a beautiful old place^ and si^cfa a one as one only sees now- 
adajrs in ttiose rare coi^ntry districts where ra^ilways have not, so far, 
penetrated, it had a low, broad, whitewashed front, with latticed 
windows, which abutted close upon the ground, and which, in the 
summer- and autumntide, peeped out from between the branches of 
a carefuNy-trained espalier pear covering the house-front, and 
usually loaded each recurring year with a great crop of luscious, 
ruddy, brown fruit. Neat white curtains, with hangings of dark 
crimsoQ damask behind, were looped up tidily at one oF the little 
windows; but at every other, closely drawn blinds told the sad story 
gf death. A thatched roof; stained dark with many rain-storms, held 
its usual wonderful crop of mosses, against which a crowd of white 
pigeons huddled close together for warmth, made a striking contrast 
of clear distipct colour. A horseshoe-shaped carriage-drive, with 
belts of thick dark shrubbery on either hand, bounded a trim smooth 
patch of lawn, boasting the most velvety turf in the world. This 
was studded with flower-beds of varied shape, which, under the care 
of an old gardener, even then leaning on his spade and watching 
fresh arrivds with trembling hands and tears in his dim eyes, were 
wont, in the proper season, to glow brightly with the most dazzling 
hues of fairyland. They were hard now with frost, sodden with 
autunm rains, and looked blacky mourning, and desolate, as the 
unhappy fate which had befallen one of the best and noblest hearted, 
yet hottest-headed men that ever loved the sunlight, and at all times, 
unless under great excitement, God's dumb creatures. The front of 
the house was crowded with farmer's carts and " traps " of every 
description, from the roomy comfortable barouche pertaining to the 
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Squire's family up at the ^' Manor House/* down to the bit of a tax- 
cart owned by one of the poorest moor-side farmers that grubbed 
hard on the poor hard moorland, to get a still harder living« AH 
loved him, rich and poor alike, and so they came to see the last of 
him. 

Thinking of the wide fen and moorland stretching for miles 
behind the house and on every side, brings to my mind the glorious 
fun dear old Uncle John and I have had for many a long day 
together amongst the snipe and wildfowl haunting those swampy 
pastures. There was a thinly grown plantation of larch and firs, 
which skirted the back of the first meadow behind the kitchen 
garden, and manv a grand pot-shot at a wood-pigeon have I had 
under cover of tne moonlight on sharp winter nights. It was a 
&mou8 roostine-place for pigeons, but one could rarely get near the 
wary birds bv dayh'ght. The cover was so open, that they would 
almost invariably flush up from the trees lone before one could get 
within shot. Then, all that was to be heard was a clattering of 
strong pinions, while next instant a veritable flock of the great 
birds would shoot through the firs at twenty miles an hour. Many 
and many a time had he, who then lay still and cold, taken me 
when a laddie, my heart beating wildly the while, half with awesome 
fear, half with the dawning love of sport, to show me the birds 
roosting in the higher branches. Shall I ever forget those moon- 
light nights, when solemn silence reigned supreme, only broken by 
the watch-dog's far off yumph, and when the very branches of the 
trees and the dead and shivering leaves seemed to be talking a 
strange mysterious language of their own ! Never, I hope, as long 
as health fingers in my body, and while my memory keeps green, for 
a man is always happy when he is content, and finds pleasure in 
suchlike simple heirlooms of the past. One gloriouslv brilliant night, 
after picking our way carefully amongst rabbit-holes and tangled 
brambles, with just as much caution and subtlety as ever Chingach- 

fook put into practice when upon the trail of an ^' accursed Mingo," 
Jncle John suddenlv gripped my small arm in the grasp of his 
powerful fingers, and in a fearful whisper, that made all my blood 
run chill, hissed into my ear — 

" Stop, boy, stop, for your very life ! Three on 'em up in that 
tree ! '' 

I fully expected to see three Afrits, or demons of the glen with 
ghastly staring eyes, and awful marrowless bones, to say the least of 
it, and croaked out, with a dry and husky throat, in which ebbed and 
flowed a lump as big as a cannon ball, — 

« Three what, Uncle John f " 

" Pigeons, my boy," he answered cautiously j " whackers, pretty 
near as big as turkeys. Hush ! " 

I stood and listened, amidst the intense oppressive stillness, with 
my whole soul in my young ears, and thought, I verily believe, that 
the day of judgment had come — of which special day, be it said, I 
had an awfiil and oppressive dread, owing to stealthy and frequent 
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perusal of such books as * Perils of the Inquisition ' and 'Foxe's 
Book of Martyrs/ at unholy hours — when I heard, just overhead, a 
fearful, prolonged, and horrible shriek, that froze eveiy drop of blood 
in my veins, and made my Scotch cap stand clean off my head. I 
was very nearly, 1 do believe, echoing the fearsome cry, when Uncle 
John, squatting a yard off on the ground, whispered — 

"Hush ! it's nout but a howd howl in a hivy bush. Come here." 

Then he made me squint along the barrel of his gun, held to his 
own strong shoulders in a ?rip of iron, asking me whether I could 
see the birds, just level with a little plug of wood which he had fixed 
at the end of the barrels in lieu of the ordinary metal sight. 

" Yes, Uncle John,*' I whispered, and very probably thinking far 
more of the awful thing in the ivy bush than of the pigeons. 

" You can, boy ? Then give me your finger. There," said he, 
placing it on the trigger. " Now then,'* he whispered, *' up guards 
and at *em, and blarm their bodies, blaze away ! ** 

Out bellowed the gun with a fearful report, and — thump, thump 
— two heavy bodies fell on the frosty glittering grass, while in the 
next instant the little wood seemed alive with clattering pinions. 
For^tting all about the owl, and with my heart bounding then with 
far diilerent emotions, I dashed away to pick up my prizes, delighted 
when Uncle John told me that I had unquestionably killed two of 
the grandest wood-pigeons he ever saw, or anybody else either. It 
comforts my soul to think so now. Years afterwards, during an in- 
terval of school holidays and when I was a great strong, gawky, long- 
legged lad, he and I took this planting on our way to the moorland 
and fens beyond, for a day's wildfowl shooting. It was thicker 
then, and far better cover, and so a pigeon dashed up within easy 
distance and went soaring away across an open place in the trees. 
Pulling well ahead, I bowled the bird over in good style, the feathers 
fairly flying all round him and showing that the object aimed at had 
been in the thick of the shot. He stared at me, and, opening his 
mouth wide, he said under his breath, " Well, Fm gormed I Strike 
my joey I '* From that very hour he treated me altogether dif- 
ferently ; and when presently I dropped a snipe, and after that a 
couple of teal right and left, he came straight up to me, and rolling 
his head about waggishly from side to side, he said, putting his hand 
in mine, "I say, you know, old fellow, this is perfectly— 1 say, you 
know, this really is, you know, perfectly— perfectly — ^lOord barn it, 
dear old chap, it is perfectly beastly I " He forgot, or rather did not 
know, that day after day I was shooting larks in the stubble fields, 
starlings in the rick-yards, and could knock an old blackbird over, 
twice out of three times, as he jumped up with a shrill shriek from a 
hedge bottom, or skirled over an orchard wall ; — and, mark me, ye 
battue men of the present day, they want stopping — thify do really. 

When we got to the house door, it was opened by little Babsy the 
Possulton undertaker, in a perfect gushing fever of professional ex- 
citement and enthusiasm. He had never had such a funeral in his 
life before, and could hardly compose his thin waspish vinegary little 
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face into an appearance of decent composure, as he croaked out) in 
a fat and husky voiee^ something to my fa^r cencerhing the 
ntelafttholjr oecasion-. 

" Ahd the porfc sister^ too, sir/' he cohtinued^ " she's a lileraiiy 
ruinin* her eyesight with cryiftg that vilcnt as. her fade is a rcry 
mash o' grief and misery. Ah, this is a wahe of (ears f We're hertt 
one day and gone to-morrow like chaff, or^ as the song sajrs^— forgire 
me for nfchttoning i^— cut down in the pride of youth and beauty 
with a garlafid oft his.jjrow. Permit me> sir^ — your mcjfst obedient. 
Hatband-^yeS, sir. Fufi-sJfced head, I see-^-qUite ftill-sizfcd. And 

f loves ? Yes-:— Jes«o, certingly. White pocket-<handkeiieher ?«- 
f ot handkeithcr. Sir, your ihost obedient. 'Ighly rifespfcctiWe com- 
pany in the best patlour. There's Mester Abraham Makme, from 
the Shire Farm, and Mester James Jacknlan, my loard's head- 
steward. Young gentleman take hatband ? — Certingly, your most 
obedient. And glotres ? — Very good. And there's Mester Tres- 
sider, from the Manor House, and Mester John and Mester Pnul 
Porlock,and Mr. — dear me, Mr. — Mr. — Mr. Pugsby, of course, from 
Hdlvside. Pugsby, of course, — jesso. And now, my dear sir, 
you'H excuse me, Tm very sure, but the port wine is the very best 
in the cdlar — ^most 'portant 'casion. The 'earse and niouniing»> 
coaches, I see, is a comin* in at the front door — no expense spared, 
my dear sin Literally tons o' feathers, and as to weepers — ^there ! " 
His soul stood aghast at the marvellous quantities of weepers^ and 
so leaving us, he bustled quickly away.. 

^^ A sad^ mi^raUy sad day this, eld friend/' said Squire TVeisider^ 
shaking my father heartily by the hand as we entered the roonl^ 
*^ Still more aad to think that but for our dead friend's daring obsti* 
nacy and self-will he might be with us now^ He never made ah 
enemy iii his life, but what a terrible one he has been to himself I 
Hrs sister — ah^ poor, poor girl ! fatherless, motherless, and now bro^ 
therless — is literally broken down and helpless under her affliction/' 

'* Tell me how it really^happened," cried my father in hoarse, 
choking €one». ^' I have been away from home, as you know^ for 
some little time^ and reallv only heard of this sad ending last ni^)^. 
How did it really happen r " 

^^ Wel^ it was in this way, it seems. Poor Jack took the young 
horse out the other day — Thursday was it ? Yes, iThursday, and was 
larking him over the hurdles in the lower pasture. He was nearly 
thoroughbred, you know, by N^ammon, out of Vanity, and I suppose 
from what I can learn the colt got restive and excited. Then our 
poor headstrong friend, despite all that the groom could say or do 
put the horse at the five-barred gate at the end of the field. Twice 
he swerved and refused^ and then Jack lost his head and rammed his 
damned spurs ih- — God forgive me for swearing in the house of 
death ! — hit him^l^ith his whip, and the horse went at the gate like a 
mad thhig; Ah tne ! like a mad horse. Yes. He caught bis feet on 
the top barr, fltir^ the {)oor fellow clean on to his luead^ brok« his 
neck Kke a tnrrot, mid^ worse stilly fell upon him. Oh, shocking 
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— horrible ! And the poor sister ! Gad, but my heart bleeds for 
her ! Poor, poor Jack ! " 

" Gentlemen, will you kindly tsdke your places. The seniors will 
go first in doo and proper order/' cried little BAsy entering the 
room. *' We are puffectly ready for you.*' And, ^s we troped out 
silently and in Indian file, a low, sad, wailing cry was heard to ring 
through the upper part of the house, while the mellow-toned bell of 
the village church, sounding far tiown in the valley below us, seemed 
to be pealing a melancholy dirge on the frosty air, the burthen of 
which was ** Poor Jack !" 



AT THE FALL OF THE YEAR. 

a hunttkg sokg. 

By Captain Clark Kennedy. 

[Dedicated to Colonel Clarke Jervoise, late Coldstream Guards, in remembrance 
of his hunter " Velveteen," knt to tiie writer at Windsor for an entire 
season, and on which he saw great sport with fox and stag, with hare and 
drag ! J 

At the fall of the year, 

When fair Autumn is here, 
And the glories of Summer are fled ; 

When the evenings are long, 

And the breezes are strong, 
And the leaves in the covert lie dead ; 

Then, then is it time 

To our saddles to climb. 
And in scarlet ourselves to adorn 4 

To virelcome our sport 

Of the old-fashioned sort. 
To follow the hound and the horn f 

C/iorus, 

So, quaff a health round 

To the foxandlhe hound, 
To each of the galloping troop. 

And lieuc's*' Tally-ho!" 

Hark 1 for'ard you go ! 
To the run, to theJoath, and who-i¥hoop ! 

Wfao-^oop! 
To the run, to the death, and who-whoop ! 

A health and a cheer 

For each farmer and peer 
Who rides in this glorious racel 

And to every friend 

Who can stay to the end. 
To all v«?ho can follow the chaceH 
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And here's to our 'squire ! 

To the deuce with the wire ! 
And luck to each fence that you fly ! 

To the scent on the ground. 

To the nose of the hound, 
To the fox that gives sport ere he die ! 

Ckonis. 
So, quaff a health round, etc. 

Gentle ladies and gay, 

When the fox is away, 
I wish you good fun and a lead 1 

And to mount you, of course, 

A thoroughbred horse. 
And the help of a friend when you nee J ! 

To make your face bright, 

And afford you delight, 
And your countenance best to adorn ^ 

To lighten your sighs, 

And to brighten your eyes, 
You must follow the hound and the horn ! 

Chonis. 
So, quaff a health round, etc. 

I will wager your eyes. 

Whether blue as the skies. 
Or gentle and brown as a fawn. 

Will beam with delight 

At the glorious sight 
Of a meet on the velvetty lawn. 

But lovelier far 

Than a beautiful star 
Shall they shine when the sport has begun ; 

When the fox, they say. 

Is already away, 
And you know you are in for a run. 

Ckortis. 
So, quaff a health round, etc. 

On your favourite's back 

M ay you follow the pack ; 
Like a bird through the air may you fly ! 

And may every steed 

That you purchase or breed 
Be the best that your money can buy. 
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At the close of the run 

May you join in the fun, 
When the hounds, liice a hawk, make a ** stoop j" 

Nor longer delay. 

But run into their prey, 
And may you be there for " who-whoop I " 

Chorus, 
So, quafF a health round, etc. 

Arc your rents in arrear ? 

Is your banking-book queer ? — 
Say ! would you a remedy know ? — 

Blue demons and black 

Will be oflF in the crack 
Of a whip, when they hear "tally-ho !" 

Then give me good health, 

And a sharing of wealth, 
And those hunters I love to bestride ; 

And a sweet little wife. 

The pride of my life. 
Who can gallop along by my side I 

Chorus, 
So, quaff a health round, etc« 

As we rush through the air, 

Starting partridge and hare. 
There is no one more happy than I ! 

And the transports I feel 

Cause my senses to reel, 
As swift o'er the pastures I fly ! 

A good start, a good mount, 

And a field you can count, 
And a " varmint " that's willing to " go," 

Hounds you cannot surpass, 

And full cry on the grass, 
What more would you ask for below ? 

C/wrus, 
So, quaff a health round, etc. 

Let the pack but turn out 

A fox gallant and stout. 
We can give him a real " tally-ho !" 

Though the bullfinch be dense. 

And they've wattled the fence. 
We will show them we're able to *' go ! ** 
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Then cheer we the hunt, 

And the riders in front. 
And old Autuffin tfiat brings xr tiie fun ! 

On your horse or your mare, 

May each sportsman be there 
At the death, at tlie ©ml ^rf the run ! 

Chorus. 
SoyCpaiFa health round, etc. 
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{Concluded.) 

XX. 

Mr. Lumby, Darnel, and Shackler, made all baste to Chichester 
station, from whence they travelled by train to Portsmouth, and from 
there by steamboat to Ryde. From Ryde they were driven to the 
pretty little village, in accordance with Darnel's instructions, where 
we last saw Oliver and Madame de Maleville. A few inquiries, 
cautiously and quietly made by Shaclder, and they soon ascertained 
the direction to take to enable them to find the place they were 
seeking. 

The evening was calm and beautiful, and Mr. Lumby could not 
help admiring, in spite of the distressed state of his mind, the lovely- 
country and scenery around, as, accompanied by Darnel and Shackler, 
he approached the little cottage in the Isle of Wight. It seemed 
almost inexplicable to Mr. Lumby's mind how such a charming 
spot could be associated with anything appertaining to vice, misery, 
and sin. The cottage itself seemed to be so peacefully nestling in 
a mass of luxuriant foliage, with its porch and side covered with 
woodbine and climbing roses. Everything around appeared to breathe 
the pure fresh air of heaven, and it seemed an utter impossibility to 
connect such a place with a crime so horrible and revolting as that 
of murder. 

As they approached the cottage not a word was spoken, and 
Mr. Lumby's face assumed an anxious, careworn look ; over Darnel's 
a stern and expectant expression lingered j Shackler's was quietly 
observant and stoh'd. As they came nearer and nearer to the cottage 
sounds of music reached their ears, accompanied by the sweet low 
tones of a lady's voice singing. Shackler quietly led the way 
through the garden gate, followed by Mr. Lumby and Darnel, and, 
wending his way along the winding garden path, approached, unseen 
by any inmates of the cottage, an open window from whence issued 
the sounds of the music and singing, and looking through he perceived 
Oliver lying full length upon a so&, calmly listening to Madame de 
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Maleville singing one of her old-world ditties, whilst her fingers 
gently glided over the keys of the piano. Shackler leaned forward 
until his head was almost within the parlour, and behind him stood 
Mt. Luittby with Darnel looking over his shoulder. Shackler, after 
gariftg for a nwyment at the scene before him, involuntarily exclaimed, 
**Wel!, he is a cool hand,*' and these words made Mr. Lumby 
shudder. Sh«ckfet then clambered through the open window, and 
was quickly followed by Mr. Lumby and Darnel Oliver, who had 
been dreamily listening, his eyes half closed, to the sweet singing, 
now suddenly jumped up, thinking it was De Maleville and Gregory 
Cfftnford who had jtiit arrived, but great was his astonishment when 
he perceived his father looking sadly and sorrowfully upon him ; and 
DM-nel with an unusual sternness lookmg down ; and both accom- 
panied by a strange man. Oliver became speechless, and knew not 
what to do. Madame de Maleville arose hastily from the piano, 
and of course at once recognised Mr. Luftiby and Darnel. After 
so*rtcwh*t re^-overfng himself, Oliver was about to rush forward and 
seize his father's hand. For the first time in his life that dear father 
waved him back. Old Mr. Lumby was the first to speak. 

** Mr. Darnel," said Mr. Lumby, " kindly take this lady from the 
roon^, iM>d explain matters to her." 

Datftel and Madame de Maleville retired from the little parlour, 
and then Mr. Lumby thus addressed his son : 

" Oliver, a itarful crime has been committed in which your name, 
I w^ grieved to say, is in some manner Connected. A man is 
mard^red th his own house on Saturday last, and it is supposed that 
a very considerable sum of money has been taken from the body of 
the rfrurdered msm. As I said before, the deed was perpetrated on 
Saturday last — ^the mirrdered man's wife fled away, and until this 
very moment could not be found. The "murdered man was De 
Maleville, and his wife — the lady with whom you are discovered, 
and who has just left the room with Mr. Darnel. This man 
(pointing to Shackler) is a deflective officer from Scotland Yard, and 
yo«i, Olh^er Lumby, are his prisoner ! " 

Oliver's -colour forsook his cheeks, and he hecame "blanched and 
livid. He reeled, -staggered, and, but for his father catching him, 
wdi^ld have fallen to the ground. He leaned his head on his father's 
shouMet and sc/bbed aloud, and for a few minutes became quite 
urfttianned. He quickly saw how strangely appearances were againrt 
him, and his grief was solely on account of the sorrow he feic that 
he ^Hs infflicting on his father. When he had sufficiently recovered 
hiWseff to he able to speak, he briefly bat fully explained all the cir- 
cutti^ances in connection wit!h his visit to the Isle of Wight. How 
he^aflncft seen De Maleville since the previous Friday, flow he 
m€t Mtfdame de MaleviHe and her maid-servant (yAio was at that 
vei*y ^noment hi the cdftage) at the Waterloo Station on the Saturday 
afternoon ; how they, Madamt, her servant, antl himself, had left 
Lofftdon 'by the 5 i*.m. train, and how they had ever since been 
anjiteusly expecting the afrfival of De Maleville and Cranford. 
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XXI. 



When Grappler, the detective officer, left the racecourse with 
Gregory Cranford, he proceeded with his prisoner handcuffed by the 
next train from Chichester to London. Cranford, during the whole 
time of the journey, spoke not a word, but his face assumed that 
.deep, dark, foreboding scowl which had almost become habitual to 
it, and which now put Grappler on the alert, and induced him to 
think that his prisoner was meditating violence, or an attempt to 
escape. It was late when they arrived in London, the street lamps 
being already lit, but Grappler was enabled to hand his charge over 
to the police authorities, who together with Grappler made a careful 
examination of everything in Gregory's possession, and then securely 
locked him up for the night. 

In the meantime Shackler had telegraphed to Scotland Yard the 
fact of Oliver Lumby and Madame de Maleville having been found ; 
and he with his prisoners, accompanied by Mr. Lumby and Ned 
Darnel, afterwards travelled to London by the night mail train. 

Very little more remains to be told. On Gregory's person was 
found a considerable sum of money, consisting chiefly of bank-notes, 
and on the edge of some of the notes unmistakable signs of blood 
were traced. The evidence brought forward before the magistrate 
clearly proved that Oliver Lumby and Madame de MalevUle left 
Waterloo Station by the 3 p.m. train on Saturday, and long after that 
hour De Maleville and Cranford were seen together in Acton going 
towards the Frenchman's house, and it was afterwards proved that 
Gregory was seen to leave the house alone. This was on the first 
faeanng before the magistrate, when Oliver Lumby and Madame de 
Maleville were liberatod on bail. 

During the second hearing full particulars were elicited as to 
arrangements made for the visit to the Isle of Wight, and sojourn in 
the little cottage during the continuance of the races at Goodwood $ 
and the evidence was so clear^and conclusive as to the ignorance of 
Oliver Lumby and Madame de Maleville of all knowledge of the 
crime that both were liberated, and this time without bail. 

In the meantime strict search had been made at Gregory Cranford's 
lodgings, and a shirt with the sleeves partly washed, also a coat in a 
similar condition, was found, on both of which were also unmistakable 
signs of blood. 

The dark scowl which settled on Gregory's face when he was first 
apprehended had never since left it. He refused to speak, or even to 
take any food whatever. Neither did he sleep. His eyes appeared to 
become glassy and fixed, and the prison authorities deemed it necessary 
that the doctor should see him. The doctor did see him, and after a 
few minutes' careful scrutiny and examination, during which time the 
prisoner never uttered a word, the doctor pronounced him mad. After 
this he was closely watched, night and day, but by no means could the 
poor wretch be induced to take food. On the morning of the sixth 
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day he uttered a fearful shriek, and then fell backward in a fit. 
After that a gleam of reason seemed to come back to him, and he 
fell, so the warder thought^ asleep, and so he continued for many 
hours, but when morning came again and he woke not, and when 
they attempted to rouse him they found that he was dead ! The 
post-mortem examination left the coroner in doubt as to the cause of 
his death — whether to ascribe it to want of proper nourishment, or 
to heart disease, so it was blamed to both causes. Let us choose to 
think it was the act of an allwise Providence that had saved a 
miserable wretch from the degradation of the gallows ! 

XXII. 

We must now look back to the fetal Saturday morning when 
De Maleville and Cranford were seen to leave the club together. 
It has already been stated that a hot altercation took place between 
these men, and that Gregory asseverated he would not be appeased 
until some book or documents had been produced for his inspection, 
and for this purpose they both went to De Maleville's ^house at 
Acton. Madame de Maleville and her maid-servant left the house 
at about half-past one o'clock, and had proceeded to the Waterloo 
Station in accordance with De Maleville's instructions. It was 
about half-past three o'clock in the afternoon when De Maleville 
and Cranford arrived at Acton. De Maleville opened the door with 
his latchkey, and the two men entered the house. De Maleville 
then produced some betting-books and letters, and after some animated 
conversation they began to contradict each other and to loudly 
quarrel. De Mdeville told Cranford that he was both a fool and a 
liar, and concluded by saying that after that day he would have no 
more transactions with him, on any account, but would leave him 
entirely to his own schemes and devices. At this time De Maleville 
was sitting on a sofa ^ Cranford on a chair, with a small table 
between them. Cranford's rage now became ungovernable, and 
hastily rising from his seat he overturned the table, and before 
De Maleville could defend or protect himself, Gregory had seized 
him by the throat, Gregory was the biggest, heaviest, and strongest 
man, and all De Malcvule s efforts were unavailing — he could not 
shake off his deadly antagonist. Gregory gripped the Frenchman's 
throat with both hands, and De Maleville's eyeballs seemed to start 
from his head, and he became black in the face. De Maleville was 
now powerless, and while Cranford held him firmly down with one 
hand, with the other he took a large clasp-knife from his pocket, 
and hard pressing the spring at the back he pulled open the blade 
with his teeth, and then plunged the knife up to the hilt in the 
Frenchman's breast! A fearful gurgling noise issued from the 
murdered man's throat — and all was over ! 

Gregory drew the knife from the ghastly wound, and hastily 
wrapped it in his pocket-handkerchief. He then found his way to the 
back of the house, where he washed his hands, and bathed his 
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burning face and forehead in coM water. He then noiselessly, and 
on tiptoe as if afraid of waking the dead, went into the parlour 
where laid the body of his victim, and cautiously approaching it, 
gently unbuttoned the waistcoat, now smeared with blood, and ^om 
an inner pocket took a large roll of banknotes. The notes once in 
his possession he eagerly clutched them in his hand, and his eyes 
gleamed with satisfaction. The room was somewhat dark, as the 
Venetian blinds were drawn down, so he went nearer to the window 
for the purpose of looking at the notes, when on the edges of some 
of them he perceived fresh stains of blood. Uttering an oath, he 
allowed the notes to fall to the ground. It appeared that the knife 
had penetrated through the murdered man's clothing, straight to his 
heart, and when drawing it from the body the blade grazed against 
the notes that were then lying in the inner waistcoat pocket of the 
murdered man. Quickly regaining his self-possession, Cranfqrd 
snatched up the notes, and again went to the sink,^ where he en- 
deavoured to wash away the stains of blood. 

Gregory now hurriealy left the house, and in his haste forgot to 
shut the door after him. Instead of going through the village of 
Acton be turned the other way, and took the road leading; toFulham, 
intending to proceed back to London from Kew Station. Soqie 
distance down the road, in an inclosure on the left-hand side, he 
observed a dark-looking pond of water, overshadowed by trees. 
Here he stopped, and furtively looking round so as to fe^l ^surpd 
that no one was watching bim, he picked up a heavy stone, which 
he placed in the handkerchief with the bloody knife, and knotting 
the handkerchief tightly round he threw it over the fence into the 
pond. The knife had been a present to him from one of his 
brothers, and bore his name in full, Gregory Cranford, engraved on 
the silver plate on its side. A few years afterwards this pond was 
emptied for the purpose of making a new line of railway, and the 
knife was then found, with the name still legible upon it. Thus 
the knife became a corroborative witness, although a silent one, as 
to the perpetrator of the dark deed done a few years ago in the little 
cottage up the lane yonder. 

Shortly after Gregory had left the cottage a tradesman called, and 
observing the door open, and being unable to make any one hear, 
he peeped through the Venetian blinds, and was just enabled to see 
a ghastly face reclining on the back of the sofa. The man hurried 
from the place and acquainted a policeman with his idea that all was 
not right at the little cottage up the lane. The rest is now known 
to the reader. 

XXIII. 

The events of the last few weeks, and particularly the news of 
the death of Gregory Cranford, made a very deep impression on 
Oliver Lumby's mind. He became sad and melancholy, totally 
unlike his former self. Mr. Lumby took him away from London, 
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down to his place near Drakeborough, thtnkiirg that home scenes 
and influences would have the desired effect, and restore to his son 
bis wonted he^th and cheerfulness. In this Mr. Lumby was mis- 
taken. In the quietude of the country the hypochondriacism seemed 
tx> iaciease tenfold, and Mr. Lumby became seriously alarmed for 
the health of his son. He now saw the absdute necessity for change 
of scene, and for this purpose returned with his son to London, 
h(^faig ^at the gaieties and amusements of London life would 
dispel every trace of care from OKver*$ mind. If this foiled^ he 
determined that his son should leave England altogether, and seek a 
career in some far-distant colony. 

Mr. Lumby confided his plans to Ned Darnel, in whom he found 
a most painstaking and zealous coadjutor. Darnel once more induced 
Oliver to accompany him to the theatre, and to various haunts in 
town where he saw much of the bohemianism of London life. But 
all to no purpose, for a settled mclanchoUy pervaded Oliver's mind, 
which nothing that London could show appeared able to remove. 
This caused unspeakable grief to Mr. Lumby, and as the last 
alternative he Fesolved that Oliver should leave old England alto- , 

gether; if not for good and all, at any' rate^M-lea^at change oitij^^jt^^ 
scene eradicated the effiscts of recent untowwd circumstances frocn^^ 
his nund* It was arranged that Darnel should accompany Ohver 
in hiB travels. 

Now there was one person in the world. Beyond all others, whom 
we have not lately heard of, that evinced great interest in Oliver's 
welfare, and who had taken great pains to leanar all particulars of the 
events herein narrated. This was the Lady Gertrude Ferndale. 
The image of Lady Gertrude was not oblitefsted from Oliver's 
mind, although the events of the last few weeks still haunted him 
like the memory of a hideous dream. Now that Oliver was about 
leaving England, thoughts of Lady Gertrude often came across his 
mind. A few months ago and the name of the Duke's daughter 
was associated with the memory of everything that was pleasant to 
Oliver Lumby; but now, when he thought of her, it was with 
nought but the most bitter anguish. But, he asked himself, what 
was he to the Duke's daughter, or the Duke's daughter to him? 
He was surprised at his own thoughts, and cried aloud that the fact 
of his leaving England was nothing to Lady Gertrude, and would 
probably be a circumstance totally unregarded by her. Why did 
his thoughts continually revert to her? This question he was con- 
stantly asking himself. He was not, he could not, be anything to 
her. Yet he could but remember some happy moments passed in 
her society during the summer when he and Gregory (at the bare 
thought of that name he shuddered) were the Duke's guests at 
Draxworth. He now began to think that his life was already 
thrown away, and that he had irretrievably wrecked his future 
prospects. 

To Lady Gertrude herself Oliver had never been indifferent. 
His good looks, of course, were pleasing to her. His sangfroid 
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amused hen His chivalric and deferential manner to all women had 
been observed by her. His manliness, and the utter absence of all 
dandyism and foppishness, she could but admire, as these were 
qualities entirely after her own heart. And now a certain degree 
of romance, although surrounded by circumstances which in them- 
selves were very dreadful, had woven itself around the name of 
Oliver Lumby, and he had come scathless through a very trying 
ordeal. She had also been informed, by some eood-natured friend, 
that Oliver's proud spirit was bent and bowed with sorrow — ^and 
who can fathom the motives which sway a woman's heart and 
mind ? A well-known poet, in speaking of the moon, says of that 
orb — 

*' For she is changeful, and fickle still, 
As a madman's wish, or a woman's will." 

But women are often perversely stedfast, where the world would say 
they ought not to be. Now worldly advice told Lady Gertrude 
that Oliver was nothing to her ; that she ought not even to think 
of him ; and all the proprieties in the world told her that she must 
forget him. Still Lady Gertrude did neither one nor the other, nor 
did she wish to do so. As before stated, she was, in habits and 
ideas, unlike most women of her day. Oliver Lumby had become 
intensely interesting to her, and that feeling was fast ripening into 
something beyond a mere liking for the company of an orainary 
acquaintance. 

It was now getting near the end of August, and London, although 
crowded with eager and busy people, was, in the language of Society, 
comparatively empty, there being nobody, so Society said, of any 
account left in it, although it still contained nearly four millions of 
human beings. A few notabilities remained in town after the season 
was over, and amongst those few must be numbered the Duke of 
Draxworth and Lady Gertrude Ferndale. The Lady Gertrude still 
indulged in her accustomed rides in the Park, and really enjoyed the 
canter up the Row all the more because there were few people in it. 
And sometimes the canter, in spite of the gentlemen in blue, would 
turn into a fast " hand gallop,'' to the delight of both Lady Gertrude 
and the trusty steed that carried her. 

It was at last finally arranged that Oliver and Darnel were to 
leave England, and the day was actually fixed for their departure. 
Darnel was now almost constantly in Oliver's company, and one 
day, as they were strolling about together, Oliver expressed a wish 
to once more saunter through the parks, and to take a farewell look 
at Rotten Row. 

Oliver, absorbed in thought, was leaning over the iron rails, when 
Lady Gertrude cantered by. Oliver's thoughts were far away, and 
he saw her not, but he was perceived by Lady Gertrude, who 
stopped and turned back her horse to where Oliver was standing. 
Darnel was unknown to Lady Gertrude, but he knew her by sight 
as the daughter of the Duke of Draxworth. He pulled Oliver by 
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the arm, and told him that he was recognised by a lady on horse- 
back. Oliver started as if from a troubled dream, and, such is the 
perversity of human nature, that his first impulse was to run away, 
and so if possible to avoid speaking to the one person above all 
others in the world to whom he wished to speak. Lady Gertrude 
observed his confusion, and, in her frank, hearty way, called him by 
name. 

*' Mr. Oliver Lumby, surely you don't forget an old friend ! ** 

" Really, Lady Gertrude," stammered Oliver, " I— I—" 

" There, make no apologies," cried Lady Gertrude, leaning over 
her horse's neck, and holding forth her hand. 

Oliver, glad of any excuse, introduced Darnel as an old and 
particular friend. 

Lady Gertrude informed Oliver that her father, the Duke, was 
still in London, and had frequently expressed a wish that Mr. Oliver 
Lumby would call on him and have a morning's chat. She then 
formally invited Oliver and Darnel to the Duke's town house, 
remarking — 

'^Now, Mr. Darnel, I shall expect you to bring Mr. Lumby 
to see the Duke and myself. It will be quite a charity, you know, 
now that London is so quiet, to have some one to whom the 
Duke can chat; and you, Mn Lumby, were always one of his 
favourites." 

She again held forth her hand to Oliver, and, leaning forward, 
said, as she eazed into his face — 

** Now, Oliver Lumby, I shall expect you to come and sec me ;" 
and, as her beaming countenance mantled with a maidenly blush, 
she deftly turned her horse's head, and was quickly out of sight. 

She had never spoken so familiarly to Oliver before, and, although 
the words were uttered in a sweet, low tone, they were overheard 
by Darnel. The effect of the words on Oliver were magical. It 
appeared as if he had suddenly thrown off all cares and entered on 
a new existence. 

"Well, Oliver Lumby,*' said Darnel, were I in your happy 
position, no Antipodes, nor any other remote part of the world, nor 
any circumstances whatever, would induce me to leave the country 
where such a charming girl as Lady Gertrude Ferndale condescended 
to smile upon me." 

Some few weeks after this the Society papers announced that a 
fashionable marriage would shortly take place between Lady Gertrude 
Ferndale, only child and heiress of the Duke of Draxworth, and 
Oliver Lumby, Esquire, only son of Mr. Lumby, of Hyde Hall, 
Trenthide Mewsey, in the county of D . 

The marriage took place, and Oliver Lumby did leave England ; 
but, instead of being accompanied by Ned Darnel, his companion 
was his charming wife, the Lady Gertrude. They spent a lengthened 
honeymoon on the Continent, and then returned to England, and 
took up their abode at Hyde Hall, which old Mr. Lumby vacated 
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purposely for them, and they CDntinued to be as happy together as it 
is possible for any two mortals to be. 

In the meantime what had become of Madame de Malevillc ? 
Oliver never again saw her, nor did she wish that he should do so. 
No matter what her inclinations were, her own heart told her that 
it was better for both that she and Oliver should never meet again. 
It cannot be said that she grieved much for her husband, although 
the circumstances attending his death for a time unnerved her, and 
laid her on a bed of sickness. The money found in Gregory Cran- 
ford*s possession, over two hundred pounds, was supposed to have 
belonged to De Maleville, and it was, consequently, afterwards 
handed over to his widow. Ever)- thing at the little cottage at Acton 
was sold off, and matters were so managed and arranged by eld Mr. 
Lumby, who proved a staunch friend to her, that Madame de Mak- 
ville found herself tolerably well provided for. During the following 
summer she visited a fashionable watering-place, where a noted 
dissenting minister, beyond all others, fell in love with and married 
her. She now leads a quiet and blameless life, playing the organ 
and sweetly singing on Sabbath mornings in her husband's chapel. 
She has no family, but is passively happy and contented in her new 
sphere of life; and if she sometimes looks back on the past with 
sorrow, it is never with regret. 



AN UNPRESERVED MANOR. 

Now that we hear in all quarters of immense bags being made, and 
men go out to slay their hundreds, it may not he uninteresting to 
the readers of * Baily * to bear with mc for a few minutes while I 
recount a less pretentious, but, I trust, no less interesting, day's 
rough shooting over an unpreserved manor. 

Late in September I received an invitation from a worthy farmer 
of my acquaintance to take a walk with him on the first of October. 
" We shall not do much," he said, " but are sure to get a brace or 
two of partridges, and perhaps a pheasant in the spinneys," I was 
glad to avail myself of it, as my profession led me to study men and 
manners, and, moreover, I had reasons for thinking that the sport 
would be conducted in an oldfashioned rough-and-ready style, such 
as one seldom sees now, except in some out-of-the-way corner of 
the country j as was the case in the present instance. Meeting my 

friend G the evening before, I was strictly charged not to be 

later than ten at his house the next morning. So, as punctuality 
was ever my strong point in sport, as, indeed, it should be in all 
things, the village clock had scarcely ceased striking ere I entered the 
courtyard' of the old farm-house, to be met by G and con- 
ducted into the great stone-floored kitchen, on the open hearth of 
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which a log-fire was burning. At the end of the long oak table, 
on the whitest of white cloths, a substantial lunch was laid, which 
it did not require a very pressing invitation to do full justice to. 
There were one or two other hearty fellows assembled, in whom 
the love of sport was so strong that although they never handled a 
gun (unless it were amongst the young rooks in May), they were 
ever ready to walk all day in the capacity of beaters. We are, 

however, to meet, at a somewhat later hour, S , at the farther 

boundary of the manor, where we commenced operations, who is 
considered somewhat of a shot ; so that we shall number three guns. 
We make the most of our opportunities at lunch, as we know that, 
with the exception of a bit of bread and cheese and a glass of ale, 
we shall see nothing in the shape of food till the evening. The 
luncheon basket packed, and the wooden bottles filled with their 
sparkling beverage, pipes and cartridges safely stowed, we are ready 
to start amid that indescribable buzz of excitement that always 
pervades a place at the departure of such an expedition. Through 
the rickyard and across a pasture-field or two, where our dogs have 
room to let off a little of their superfluous energy, we go, and then 

arrive at the bridle-way where we are to meet our friend S ; 

and as he has not yet put in an appearance, we avail ourselves of an 
old wooden plough as a seat to await his arrival. The shrill scream 
of a startled blackbird at length gives us warning of his approach, 
and it is not long ere he emerges from the cover of the now almost 
disused lane, and crossing the little brooklet by the rather shaky 
plank, is quickly with us. After testing the qudity of the contents 
of our flasks and filling the favourite pipe, we turn our attention to 
a closer acquaintanceship with our game. Just over the hedge is a 
field of wheat stubble, so it is decided to walk it on the chance of the 
birds being there to feed. In that, however, we are doomed to dis- 
appointment, and nothing is found. In the next field, a bit of likely 

looking rough grass, a hare fell a victim to S *s gun ; after which 

several other enclosures were tried, but still no birds, and some of 
the party are beginning to think it is getting rather slow, not- 
withstanding the admirable way in which the couple of clumbers 
work their ground. A council of war is held to consider where 

the birds can be, as G knows every covey on the place ; he 

proposes to walk the grass hillside opposite, now bathed in the 
soft sun of an October day. Making our way through the very 
dilapidated tumble-down gate, we spread out, and have not gone 
ten paces ere we hear a whirr of wings, followed by the double 
report of our friend on the left's gun ; in vain, however, were they 
fired, so there is nothing for it but to mark four birds of the now 
scattered covey down into a little hedgerow, the remainder going 

away till lost sight of over the brow of the hill. S gets a 

good deal chaffed, and we notice a comical expression steal over 
his good-natured, jovial-looking features, at the idea of his being 
led thus to tailor the business. The fact was, they got up from the 

2 A 2 
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other side of the low hedge almost before we were into line, and 
considerably before he had expected anything evidently. 

We now set off in pursuit of those already marked down, making 
a little circuit to the further end of the hedgerow, as those deep in 
woodcraft say they are sure to work in that direction, as it runs 
uphill. The surmise was not far wrong, for scarcely had we got 
there before a single bird rose, and would have gone back down under 

the hedge, when he was stopped by a very quick snap shot by G . 

He and I now take the left-hand side of the row, and S and 

a beater the right; the dogs begin to feather at something about 
thirty yards further down, and as we approach a brace of birds rise 
close under us, and with a \cty awkward twist go off over the 

tops of the bushes, between two trees, and G is again fortunate 

in bringing one to bag. As we had been walking all the morning, 
although as yet not much had been done, a move was made in the 
direction of the luncheon basket ; on the way, a covey rising well 

from the edge of some stubble, give S a chance to retrieve his 

fame by bowling over a very pretty right and left, and we come up 
with the boy in charge of the refreshment, hot, and fully prepared 
to do justice to the frugal repast. 

Dick, however (that being the name in which the half-wild 
youngster, whose usual avocation is a carter's-boy, rejoiced), ex- 
tending his right arm after the manner of a direction-posr, volunteers 
the information that he has '^just seed three birds go and settle in the 
bit of standing barley vonder," which, as it is only a little strip left 
in the centre of the held by the machine, we agree to walk, telling 
him to take the basket down under a convenient tree at the bottom 
of the field. This being not more than fifty yards wide, I take the 

middle, G and S right and left. We draw towards the end 

brim-full of expectaion ; but, alas, on emerging on to the stubble no 

partridges rise, and G remarks, "Those birds were well marked ! " 

Under the tree conveniently enough was another fallen one, which 
serves us for a rustic sear, and we fall to with appetites sharpened by 
our exercise ; but the day is wearing onward, and we have but little 
time to spare ; so lighting up the fragrant weed we again make a 

move, G remarking to the boy that he may as well stand by 

the gateway close at hand, and if he sees any birds come over the 
hedge just say so, and not favour us with any purely imaginary 
information in the future; which sarcastic injunction t much fear 
was altogether wasted upon Dick. A piece of mangel-wurzel, tried 
in the morning, is again walked through, and an old single bird rises 

to S ; as however it appears to be going away unhurt, I gave 

him the benefit of my right barrel, dropping him at once. As I 
pulled the trigger I saw signs of his' towering, but too late, so I 

apologise to S j who very gracefully accepts it by saying it was 

much better so, as a high hedgerow being just in front of us, he 
would have given us a lot of trouble in finding him. In the next 
field (five or six acres of grass seed) a splendid covey of birds rise, 
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from which we are fortunate in ^eppmg two aHd a half brace, every 
one seeming to shoot better for the short rest and luncheon ; we 
have seen the last of that covey, however, as they are marked 
down into some beans on a neighbouring manor. Another field 
of rough grass is next tried, out of which a hare is kicked up and 
rolled over, a rabbit soon afcer sharing the same fate. Being now 
on a bit of the highest ground in that part, we get a fine view over 
the surrounding lowland, bounded only in the distance by the out- 
lines of a range of chalk hills which look a fine cobalt blue, the 
grey of the bits of distant woodland breaking up the monotony 
of the white ; the silver line of a little brook and the numerous 
church-spires rising up from among the trees giving that life and 
homely character to the scene, without which the grandest land- 
scape must lack interest, the whole bathed in soft sunlight, and 
toned down and harmonised by a slight haze. A shot or two more, 
and some promising clover heads are reached. Scarcely were they 

entered when a leash of birds were flushed by the dog behind G ^ 

who turns and with a splendid right-and-left brings a brace to bag. 
At the other end another covey is put up, but as, even yet, they 
are little more than squeakers, we suffer them to go away untouched. 
Another bit of stubble and some more clover, when a covey rise at 
rather a long range to me, from which as they rise I single the old 
bird, and at first think I have not hit him, but after a hundred yards 
or so he leaves the rest, and wheeling round to the left with a 
grand tower, drops stone-dead almost a quarter of a mile away. 
This bird is carefully marked down, and then we follow the others, 
who had alighted again in same cover. We are very soon in the 
thick of them, and, well within range this time, succeed in knocking 
over a brace and a half. My attention is now attracted to some- 
thing running close to my feet, which I at first mistake for a very 
small leveret, but looking more closely discover to be a landrail, 
which just at that minute rose, and I, remembering once before to 
have seen one come by me so swiftly that it was next to impossible 
to touch him, fired without due regard to law, and dropped it at 
about twenty yards; it was fortunately not much knocked about 
however. 1 had not gone far before another rose, which I allowed 
to get to a more respectable distance ere bowling him over. 

We now come to a little spinney of about an acre and a half to 
two acres, in which a nide of pheasants are known to have been 
hatched ; and, as they were seen last evening feeding on the stubble 
at the top side, we arc in hopes of getting one or two of them ; 
guns are accordingly posted at the most likely and advantageous 
places forward, and the beaters enter at the further end. Our three 
guns in place, we listen for the tap, tap, on the underwood, and are 
not long kept waiting ; and as the talking of the beaters, the snapping 
of dry sticks, and the noise of rebounding bushes reaches us, are 
kept on the alert by the advance-guard of Wackbirds. Next wc hear 
a soft footfall, and a rabbit comes stealing past us, affording a rather 
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pretty snap shot as he perceives us; then another and another; a 
hare also comes lopping along, but gets off scot free from a couple 
of barrels, when hardly have we closed our gun ere we hear that 
unmistakable whirr and chuckle which causes a rising at the heart, 
then comes the bang! bang! from the gun stationed opposite us, and 
a fine cock pheasant rising over the tops of the trees ; he quickly 
receives a salute from our right barrel at rather too bng a distance, 
but drops his legs and draws back his head, giving himself a set-up 
appearance ; in a second, however, he has recovered again, and is 
going away at a tremendous pace ; almost in despair, we again put 
up the gun and give him the left barrel, when, to our astonishment, 
he drops stone dead to the report, a shot having gone right through 
his head. It was quite the longest shot I had ever seen kill, and 
astonished a friend who was about a dozen yards behind me. The 
beaters are now nearing the end of the spinney, and a long-tail or 
two had been bagged ; so, as the sun was drawing nigh to his setting, 
and casting long shadows through the trees, we separated, having 
numbered with the past one more day to which memory will be 
ever able to look back upon with pleasure — a bright landmark on 
the stretch of our professional duties — a day which throws us closer 
to our fellow-men, and serves to keep up that respect of class for 
class which is such a happy feature of English country life. 



THE IMPORTATION OF FOREIGN CATTLE. 

Two millions sterling is certainly the smallest figure at which we 
can estimate the average annual loss to the country from contagious 
diseases of stock. This loss has been going on for forty years, and 
its prevention is a matter of national importance — a matter of direct 
interest to every meat-consumer, as well as to the breeder and 
owner of stock. The cause of this loss is intimately connected 
with the importation of foreign cattle. Whatever opinion may be 
held as to the immediate cause of recent outbreaks of disease, it is 
an accepted fact that the plagues spreading amongst farm stock 
were originally introduced by foreign cattle. The practical question 
now is whether this loss can be prevented without the absolute pro- 
hibition of the importation of foreign cattle and sheep ; and whether 
such prohibition would entail an immediate, if not permanent rise, in 
the price of meat, or would be followed by such an increase in our 
home stock as to render us independent of foreign supplies. The 
question is one for dispassionate reasoning, and I believe there are 
sufficient data for us to arrive at a tolerably correct conclusion. 

The diseases which have caused, or are causing this loss, are 
cattle-plague, lung-disease, and foot-and-mouth disease. These 
three ailments differ in many points, but are alike in one great 
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essential — they are contagious, and never arise in this country, 
except as the result of specific infection. Our insular position is a 
natural barrier to the surreptitious introduction of diseased animals, 
and therefore if existing disease were once completely stamped out, 
we should remain free from any contagious outbreak until we re- 
imported it. As a matter of fact, this is just what has happened 
with the most fatal of these diseases. In 1865 we imported the 
cattle plague with Russian cattle. After much loss, we in time, 
by the most stringent measures, stamped it out, and the country 
remained free until we re-imported it into London and Hull. Prompt 
measures were adopted, and in a short time the spread of the disease 
was stopped ; it was again thoroughly stamped out, and we have since 
remained free. Lung-disease and foot-and-mouth we have not got 
rid of, because we have not applied the same stringent measures to 
them. In the case of lung-disease we are met with a great diffi- 
culty in the fact that the disease possesses a very long period of 
latency, during which we are unable to detect any signs of illness or 
infection. No practicable quarantine or inspection at the port of 
landing will ensure our detecting every case of lung-disease. For- 
tunately, the complaint is not so intensely contagious as the other 
two, and thus its comparatively slow spread enables us with some 
certainty to localise an outbreak, and effectually stamp it out in the 
district. Foot-and-mouth disease is not very fatal, but ic causes 
very great loss of milk and flesh, and even greater loss in the dis- 
organization of the plans and arrangements of the stock-owner. It 
is as rapidly and easily spread as the cattle plague, but its compara- 
tive innocence has hitherto permitted it to be met with very much 
less stringent restrictions. It has been stated that during the exist- 
ence of the Cattle-plague Eegulations of 1866, foot-and-mouth 
disease ceased to exist in the country, i.e.y it succumbed to the 
stringent measures then in force regulating the movements of 
animals. If this be correct, and I believe it is, those few months 
are the only interval of freedom from it we have experienced since 
1839, and it is certain that we again imported it from abroad. 

r here is a natural tendency for all contagious diseases to die out 
in a district. Foot-and-mouth disease is no exception. Whole 
counties are infected, get rid of it, and remain free for months ; 
until, in fact, a re-introduction of the infectious matter again spreads 
disease. Upon this is based an argument, that if we imported no 
fresh cases, the whole kingdom would soon become free by the mere 
natural decline of the disease. This argument is open to the objec- 
tion that, in these days of direct communication between the most 
extreme parts of the country, the disease might be re-introduced from 
one distant extremity to the other, so long as disease existed in one 
part and animals susceptible to its influence in another. 

I have no doubt whatever that by greater vigilance, by greater 
uniformity, and by combined action on the part of local authorities 
in carrying out existing regulations, we should in a few months, 
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after totally prohibiting the importation of foreign cattle, be per- 
fectly free from all the contagious diseases now affecting farm- 
stock. Convinced as I am of the truth of this, I am hv no means 
prepared to denv that the same end may not be attained in a little 
longer time by less radical measures. We wish to guard ourselves 
against disease ; we do not wish to prohibit the importation of 
animal food. If there are any countries free from contagious 
diseases of animals, and which do not allow importation into them 
of stock from other countries, there can be no objection to our 
permitting live stock to enter our ports from theirs. We should 
of course require most positive safeguards against their being im- 
ported in vessels which had carried diseased animals, or which had 
not been so treated as to ensure their cleanliness and freedom from 
lurking contamination. 

There are such countries, and such safeguards are ensured by 
present measures. Denmark, Norway, Sweden, and Canada are 
free from disease, and no rational objection exists to the importation 
from them of animal food, either alive or dead. There are some 
countries from which contagious diseases of stock are never absent* 
Importation from these is now, and has been since 1878, totally 
prohibited. There are other countries in which great precautions 
are taken to prevent the spread of disease, but which are occa- 
sionally subject to outbreaks of one or more of the diseases we wish 
to avoid. From these importation is permitred by order of the 
Privy Council, when no outbreaks are known to exist, subject to 
each cargo being landed at a port at which there is a special *^ foreign 
animals wharf,' where every animal must be slaughtered within 
fourteen days. 

According to the last annual report of the Veterinary Depart- 
ment for 1882, the total number of infected animals detected on 
landing was 600, five of which suffered from lung-disease, and 495 
from foot-and-mouth. It is possible that other cargoes have arrived 
in which no disease was detected, but which contained animals 
suffering from latent infection, which only required time to develop. 
It must, on the other hand, be remembered that the latent period of 
foot-and-mouth is so short that it is very improbable any infected 
animals can have escaped detection. Supposing none have escaped 
detection, it is just possible that disease may be communicated to 
our home stock by persons engaged at the slaughterhouses where 
diseased cargoes have been landed and killed. The possibility is 
beyond doubt, but there is no proof of the actuality. A strong 
point in favour of the non-escape of contagion from these places is 
the fact that whereas foot-and-mouth disease prevails in many 
counties, the Metropolis has been almost free, although to its foreign 
market over 50 per cent, of the animals imported from foreign 
countries are shipped. 

Pleuro-pneumonia is rapidly declining all over the kingdom, and 
this seems to indicate that np fresh contagion has been imported, 
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Cattle plague we are quite free from. Foot-and-mouth is the only 
disease that seems to be unsuccessfully combated by our existing 
regulations. The present outbreak is clearly traceable not to foreign 
but to Irish cattle ; and here I think is the weak point in our law. 
Ireland would remain absolutely free from contagious diseases of 
stock if she did not import diseased animals from England. She has 
no necessity to import anything, unless perhaps an occasional stud 
animal, and these should only be admitted under the very strictest 
quarantine and by special license endorsed by the local authorities of 
the district from which they come. Ireland sends us annually more 
than double as many cattle as all the foreign countries put together 
and only a little short of half as many sheep. A quantity of these 
are for store purposes, and therefore doubly dangerous if aiFected 
with any latent disease. In the present state of political feeling 
between the two countries it would be perhaps impolitic to treat 
Ireland as a foreign country, but for any rational and effectual 
stamping out of disease in both countries it is absolutely necessary 
that they each take advantage of their insular position. So long as 
it is possible for contagious diseases to pass backwards and forwards 
between Ireland and England, both countries will remain infected, 
even if we totally prohibit the importation of foreign animals. 

I conclude then that the existing law is sufficient to afford us a 
practical protection against contagious diseases being imported from 
abroad, but some more stringent regulations should be enforced to 
prevent the escape of contagion from our foreign-cattle markets. I 
hold that Ireland should be treated, so far as contagious diseases of 
animals are concerned, as a foreign country. This would be no 
hardship ; it would only be applying to that country the rules now 
in force between one English county and another when disease 
exists in either. It would be a positive benefit to both countries in 
the immediate future, and would enable us to act with much more 
precision and certainty in estimating the value of our regulations with 
foreign countries. Were Irish stock once free from disease no im- 
pediments to her trade with us would be necessary, and this freedom 
would soon be achieved by a little more strictness on the part of 
Irish authorities at home and by their declining to admit any cattle 
or sheep into their ports except under special rules and after strict 
quarantine. 

I now come to the other question — whether the total prohibi- 
tion of the importation of foreign cattle would entail any rise in 
the price of meat, or would be followed by such an increase in 
our home stock as to render us' independent of foreign supplies i 
Even if we grant that the prohibition of foreign importation of live 
stock would put an end to contagious diseases, and thus save the 
yearly loss of two millions sterling, it does not necessarily follow 
that such a step is expedient. That loss is not made up entirely 
by fatal cases i on the contrary deaths are few. In 1882 only 1,200 
animals died or were killed on account of lung disease, whilst 
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foot-and-mouth was the reported cause of death to 695 cattle and 
420 sheep and swine, all of which might represent a total value 
of at the utmost 40,cxx>/. In the same year we received from 
foreign countries 343,814 cattle, 1,124,367 sheep, and 15,657 
swine, valued at about eight millions sterling. If we include the 
animals sent from Ireland, we get a total for the year of 3,327,422, 
most of which was no doubt con\rerted into beef and mutton and 
pork. 

Our home stock of cattle is under 6,000,000, and has remained 
nearly stationary for years. Our stock of sheep is under 25,000,000, 
and has decreased by 4,000,000 since 1876. This condition of 
matters cannot be laid to the door of loss by contagious disease. 
The decrease of sheep is accounted for chiefly by the parasitic 
disease, liver rot, but we cannot overlook the effect of other causes 
which have injuriously affected the agriculturist. When capital is 
deficient in any business production naturally declines. If these 
stauements be true, what would have been our condition had the 
importation of foreign animals been prohibited ? Is it probable that 
meat would have remained at its present price, or that any great 
increase in our home stock would have taken place until the price 
had reached a figure which would have drawn capital into the 
field to satisfy the demand ? I fear not. The yearly addition to our 
stock of five million lambs and one million calves is far short of 
what would be requisite to replace the beef and mutton now sent as 
foreign live stock. 

It has been said that if the traffic in live animals were stopped, a 
trade in dead meat would arise. This is more than doubtful. When 
cattle were admitted from Germany a certain amount of dead meat 
also found its way with them. Since the live stock has been pro- 
hibited the trade in dead meat has greatly declined. The fact is that 
from the western states of Europe the profit on imported animals is 
not large, and that the less of the offal and risk of the meat going 
bad is enough to stop it save for a month or two in the coldest pare 
of the year. When scientific skill and commercial enterprise shall 
have perfected a process by which dead meat can be imported in 
all weathers, and when the carcase, skin and offal can all be put 
upon the market in good condition, then we shall have the last argu- 
ment requisite to logically permit the total prohibition of the im- 
portation of foreign animals. Until a dead-meat trade is established 
the meat consumers of this country must have an importation of 
live stock, and the protection of our own herds and flocks must rely 
on a stricter enforcement of the existing law. 

W, Hunting, F.R.C.V.S. 
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" OUR VAN." 

The Invoice.— The Winding-up Handicaps. 

A November day — the first of that blessed month. London is in the gar- 
ment of gloom befitting the occasion. No *' London particular " though, 
the murky atmosphere its inhabitants are breathing. It is smoke, pure and 
unadulterated. With the return and re-lighting of many fires, our great 
enemy, destructive to comfort, health, even life, has returned also. We 
breathe smoke — fortunate, indeed, if it is not soot ; it is inhaled by diseased 
lungs; it torments inflamed eyes. We taste it in our daily walks; we are 
conscious of it in many unpleasant ways. From the last days of October to 
the first two or three of November, the sun (as we saw it stated) did not 
shine over the wilderness of brick and mortar extending from South 
Kensington to Bow. The inhabitants of the wilderness, among them the 
salt of the earth in art and science, seemed to take it all as a matter of course, 
and not to be much disturbed beyond a little grumbling. They were a good 
deal disturbed about Tonquin, also Madagascar, and something was said 
about the Congo ; but these important topics discussed, they went on eating, 
drinking, and breathing their smoke, and were on the whole pretty cheerful. 
In effect they settled a question much debated about that time. London 
certainly, according to them, could wait. 

The same November day, but a contrast. On the southern coast, little 
more than an hour from smoky Babylon, a town of stately mansions and 
palatial hotels woos us as Lake Leman did Childe Harold, with a crystal face 
of sea, with piers and grand esplanades. People are promenading in almost 
summer attire, and there is not a respirator to be seen. The sun is shining, 
windows are open, men and women are sitting in balconies. The road, 
named after the great and good King, is thronged with horse and foot, 
carriages and wheel-chairs. We loll on benches, we bask in the sunshine, 
we stand looking seaward and inhaling the ozone. Perhaps our enjoyment 
is the keener (such is human nature) because we have read in the morning 
papers what sort of atmosphere Babylon had enjoyed yesterday and was 
probably enjoying to-day. Seated on the esplanade, with the quiet splash 
of the waves on the beach, we only wanted a bluer sea and whiter sails to 
fancy ourselves on the Mediterranean. There has been much talk lately of 
improving Brighton, and the brains of those in authority have been taxed to 
adorn and beautify the somewhat ugly seaboard extending from Kemp Town 
to Hove. If only a beneficent legislature would allow of an '* establishment," 
the authorities might send for M. Dupressoir, and the plans for the beauti- 
fying and adornment would be finished off-hand. There would be no 
occasion for our wandering punters to seek the rock-bound coast of Monaco. 
They might stopi and spend their money in their native country, do the 
greatest good to the Queen of Watering Places,. and, if an occasional suicide 
marred the peace and happiness of the fair scene, consider what an 
inestimable blessing it would be to the local papers. 

But we must not linger on the beach listening to what the still waves say 
and dreaming Utopian dreams. We are reminded of other calls on our 
leisure by the fact of seeing a gentleman in his shirt-sleeves in the balcony 
of a house on the King's Road. Then do we remember, if perchance we 
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have forgotten, that it is race time, for we know the costume. Very common 
the first week in August, it is a rara avii in November j but what a testimony 
to the climate ! We confess the shirt-sleeves are rather painful to the 
feelings, but when M. Dupressoir is Mayor of Brighton — But let us get on to 
the downs. 

Perhaps the most noticeable feature of the Brighton Autumn Meeting was, 
that a favourite did occasionally take it into its head to win, and so, despite 
the fact that some rank outsiders came " bolting in," the Meeting was not 
so disastrous to backers as is too often the case. We are afraid though that 
Lewes made ample amends for any deficiency in this respect. 

The opening event, a selling hurdle race, might have been passed over 
without comment, but that it were won by Benedick, who was the cause of 
the sad accident to his owner, Mr. Hanbury — an accident that has ended 
fatally, and to which we shall have to refer further on. 

The soldiers' race, for which all five entries came to the post, was, strange 
to say, not won by the favourite, or even the second favourite, as the winner 
started at 5 to I and won easily ; so this time they had not tried them 
all together, as the bookmakers are so fond of asserting on all occasions. By 
the way, we think an objection might have been laid, as we have yet to learn 
that Captain Sane is an officer of the 4th Dragoon Guards. The match 
between Oliver and Beddington was a very sporting affair, as they took the 
smallest shade of odds ; the race was by no means so close an affair as the 
betting seemed to indicate it should be; as Oliver, in the hands of the 
popular George Ford ham, won all the way. Perhaps Beddington b more 
at home as a park hack than trying to stay over two miles. 

The race of the day (the Autumn Handicap) at all events may fairly be 
said to have been the most remarkable feature of the meeting; at last 
Sachem has won a race, but only because the stewards gave it to him. We 
cannot help thinking that he might have won right out, the first time of 
asking, had Cannon ridden him home after disposing of Arbalete ; as it 
was, Ironclad, who had been shut out, came with a rush at the finish, and 
just reached Sachem on the post. In the decider, they laid odds on Sachem, 
who is not quite the animal to ask to win twice in one day ; in fact, he was 
beaten very easily. Fortunately for the poor backers, an objection, on the 
ground of boring, proved fatal to Ironclad, and Tom Cannon's long lane of 
ill luck has at last taken a turn. May it prove the prelude to further 
successes. There was some curious betting on the concluding event, as 
Passaic, after opening at 6 to 4, receded to 9 to 4 and his place 
was taken by Sirius, who closed at 5 to 4 ; in this case, however, firtt 
thoughts proved best, as Passaic, who was ridden very tenderly in the early 
part of the race, won cleverly. A friend of ours who had backed the latter, 
declared that he considered his success due to Mr, Bevill's riding ; but as Mr. 
Bevill did not ride Passaic, we did not quite understand what he meant. 
The second day showed us Mr. Peck actually winning two races; he has 
been having a very bad time of late, and after recent experiences, it must 
have been a vast relief to him to win with Madrid, and to succeed in dis- 
posing of the brute. 

How wonderfully true it is that certain horses are fond of certain courses ; 
this was conclusively proved by Brag's victory in the Brighton Cup, and 
Ramsbury's in the following race, as they were both previous winners over 
the course. 

Brag certainly won with a lump in hand, and though Gcheimniss was 
set a hard task to give him^ 18 lbs. and a year, she should have made a 
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better fight than she did ; in fact she seemed dead settled from the very 
first. Perhaps coming down a hill is not her forte. 

The Bristol Mile Nursery, which wound up the Meeting, introduced us to 
a hot favourite in Kinfauns, who was beaten very cleverly by Childhood. 
After the race people remembered that the latter had been thought good 
enough to back for a little money against such flyers as Kincardine and Camlet 
when they met at Sandown Park. Why do we never think of such things 
before races are run ? Farewell, Brighton 1 

Yet still, as we drove from the Central Station to our hotel, we missed the 
pleasant fare af " the Queen." Lord Street is a very fine street, Dale Street 
a very busy one. No loungers or saunterers there ; no high-heeled boots, no 
pretty little shoes, " which she likes to show them too " {vide popular song) ; 
none of the amenities of life, in fact, in noisy, stirring Liverpool. ' People 
push you about in Dale Street and don't think of apologising. Perhaps they 
don't in Brighton, but then there are different ways of being pushed, and we 
prefer the Brightonian method to the Liverpudlian. IF, for instance, a 
pretty little shoe — but here we are at our hctel, and there is one point of 
resemblance between Brighton and Liverpool that reconciles us to the change. 
It has been said of " the Queen " that there is not a bad hotel within her 
borders. As far as our experience goes, the same may be said of 
Liverpool. We know one or two by experience and many more by 
reputation, and from the turtle and civility of the one to the hot-pot and 
chambermaids of the other, there is little left to be desired. We found a 
new one, at least new to us, this year added to the list in the Grand Hotel — 
not exactly a new one, by the way, for it has arisen out of the ashes of the 
defunct Washington (where the chimes have been heard at midnight in days 
of old), and under the proprietorship and personal direction of the all- 
prevailing and ubiquitous Mr. Eberle has begun a new life that promises to 
be flourishing. A remarkable and enterprising man is Mr. Eberle. We 
first knew him as landlord of the Alexandra, an hotel of our young 
(Liverpool) affections, where, with a certain " Joe," now, alas, depaned, a 
*' Johnny " gone from our gaze, and one or two other good fellows, we ate 
tunle and sometimes backed winners. There was a " Bob " too, one of the 
best of companions and raconteurs, who enlivened us if we were inclined to be 
dull, and once laid the Van Driver 10 to I against the Palmer (it is as long 
ago as that) hedging money, and when it came off there was great rejoicing, 
though we remember that ** Bob " regretted he had hedged, which was only 
natural under the circumstances. Then we were transferred, " after many 
roving years,** to the Royal, also under Eberlean management, and though 
we were rather afraid this year we should find ourselves in the Grand, 
Mr. Eberle has left us in his comfortable hostelry in Dale Street in peaci\ 
What will happen to us, however, in 1 884, should we survive, is impossible 
to say. Mr. Eberle may by that time have pulled down the Alexandra and 
the Royal, erected a county palatine mansion on their site, bought the North 
Western and Adelphi, and made himself monarch of all to be surveyed from 
Lime Street to the Exchange. It is highly probable, because we have 
omitted to mention that he has also a very big hotel in London, The 
Army and Navy in Victoria Street ; so with four establishments on his 
hands, we do not see any reason why he should not have a dozen. 

But we must quit our hotels, alas! and go out to Aintree, not always at this 
time of year an agreeable place. The ** home of the pewit and plover/* as 
dear old " Argus " used to call it, was, however, on its best behaviour. The 
Brighton weather, if not the Brighton manners, had followed us there, and 
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the atmosphere was bland and serene. We had, however, another follower 
that we could have well spared, the Brighton luck. Disastrous was the 
record of three out of the four days — so disastrous that we do not care to 
again search through its pages. It was a very dull record into the bargain. 
Nothing to excite us or talk about. The favourites were platers, and they found 
other platers capable of beating them — ^that is all. Our readers can search 
the calendar when it comes out, if they care to know anything about it. We 
are not goirg to repeat the wretched tale. There was something ap- 
proaching a sensation certainly on the second day, when Mr. Henderson's 
Lord Chancellor was beaten for the Sefton Steeple Chase, because we did 
not see what could beat him. But Lord Chancellor elected to beat himself. 
He was like a mad horse from the start, tearing at his bit and pulling his 
way to the front without Jones having apparently any control o?er him. 
He led into the country by some eight or ten lengths, Zitella biding her 
time, and the consequence was that when on the racecourse she came 
alongside him, Lord Chancellor was pumped out, and Zitella achieved a very 
easy victory amidst frantic Irish cheers, from the Linde stable especially. 
For it is much more agreeable to beat your cast-off, than for him to beat you, 
and though they backed Zitella of course, we do not believe they much 
fancied she would win. But what was joy to the Celt was grief, as may be 
conceived, to the Saxon ; and this disaster coming on the top of minor catas- 
trophes, such as the defeats of Ramsbury, Stonecrop, Petticoat, Little Wretch, 
Siren, Chamelion, &c., Sec, was just a little too much for our feelings. 

Then we were far from feeling comfortable about the Cup, which the 
nearer the time for its decision, the more uncertain did it look. It was 
a very open race. There were four or five horses in it difficult to flog 
apart. You might pay your money and take your choice, for there was 
' no favourite properly so called. Bookmakers all the Wednesday after- 
noon offered 9 to 2 on the field. Tonans, Hackness, Too Good and Bendigo 
were alternately at the head of affairs. Boswell was the horse of 
mystery. He came with a decided rush on that same afternoon, and all 
doubts as to his starting were set at rest. It was known that his clever 
trainer had taken 3,000 to 200 about him the previous day — a small stake 
for him — and we were waiting to see what he would do more. There 
were reports that Lizzie had beaten him in his trial, but then it was also 
said he had been set to do a great thing. Then, as it was known he was an 
infirm horse, and a good deal was made of that infirmity, we were shy of 
him on that account, but our extreme shyness arose from the fact that we 
did not know what Charles Archer knew and meant. That was out 
difficulty. 

Of course man, woman, and child knew that Boswell was the best handi- 
capped horse in the race, and, fit and well, ought to win it. But unfortu- 
nately there is something more required in these days than the simple reliance 
on previous form. By the book, Boswell was bound to be in the first three, 
and with every prospect of being the winner — ^but what matters the book ? 
Sensible people, we believe, have cast it on one side as a broken reed, and 
though we do not counsel the Messrs. Weatherly, or the proprietor of" Form 
at a Glance," or Messrs. McCall, Wright, the Sportsman, or any other of 
these kind guides who endeavonr to point out the straight path to us, to cease 
their respective publications, yet it may come to pass that there will not be 
the demand for them in the future. If the talented authors we have above 
mentioned could compile monthly " Guides to Owners' Intentions," ** A Key to 
Combinations," " The Whole Art of Trainers," or some such similar produc- 
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tion?, they would be conferring inestimable blessings on the racing community ; 
but really the barren record of past running seems only written to mislead. It 
is, however, too sorry a subject, we feel, to jest on. There is no doubt that the 
year now rapidly closing has discovered a state of affairs on the Turf for which, 
if there can be found no authority strong and courageous enough to cope with, 
the effect upon our national sport will be iiitle short of ruin. Things, we 
might call them robberies, are done openly and unblushingly ; horses are 
pulled one week, and win a big handicap the next, without exciting much 
comment beyond that of admiration of the ** clever" tactics pursued to 
this end. Vast sums are won and lost by some trainer*, whose employers, 
apparently, stand calmly by, lookers on at a game in which they are not pai- 
ticipators. Combinations of jockeys and others are openly spoken of, and 
there is a pretty general impression that unless you can go behind the scenes, 
you had much better not take a seat at the play. We cannot do better than 
quote the remarks of a well-known writer on the subject that lately appeared 
in one of the London papers : — 

"The year will hereafter be remembered as having served greatly to extend and 
intensify the impression that dishonest practices in connection wiih races are of far 
more frequent occurrence than is by some supposed. The heavy betting in which 
some trainers, and a still more numerous body of jockeys indulge, almost wiihout 
concealment, cannot fail, in short, if persisted in, to ruin our favourite national sport. 
In what manner the misch ef is to be dealt with, and whether it has not struck its 
roots too deep for a remedy to reach it, we must leave others to decide. But, if a 
healthier condition of public feeling as regards the Turf is to be brought about, it can 
only be through the firmness of owners of horses who respect themselves, and cannot 
bear that their names should be dragged through the dirt by the action of their own 
servants. We have no desire to point our moral by dwelling upon the constantly 
recurring instances during the rapidly closing year of inconsistent, if not of un- 
disguisedly dishonest running which have recently called forth such scathing comments 
and disparaging reflections from many of our contemporaries. Yet it cannot be out 
of place to observe in conclusion that no nobleman, however opulent, no gentleman, 
however exalted in character and standing, will do his duty as an owner of racehorses, 
and an honourable man, unless he peremptorily forbids his trainer and his jockey to 
bet heavily, and insists that his horses shall be uprightly managed and honestly ridden 
from year's end to year's end." 

Shrewsbury we did not go to. It was formerly the favourite and happy 
hunting grounds of the Driver, where money was — sometimes — made, where 
the wine-cup flowed, and the chimes were heard at midnight. There were a 
lot of good fellows assembled in the capital of proud Salopia in former days 
at race times, and for the sake of their good companionship, we put up with 
indifferent accommodation and a rather rough style of living. But now 
times are changed. The good fellows have some of them joined the majority, 
or gone under in the battle of life, and there is little to tempt us to take a 
long journey in November to partake of the Messrs. Frail's good thingi<. 
It was really something like what the sporting papers loved to call it in old 
days, " a carnival," for there was a good deal of fun, whisky, and hospitality. 
Extending over four day*:, which dear old John Frail often tried to make 
six, there was time for a good many things besides racing. But now limited, 
and wisely, under the altered circumstances, to two days, the game seems 
hardly worth the candle. Still the sport was very good on the recent occa- 
sion, and the Shropshire Handicap and the Shrewsbury Cup gave us excel- 
lent fields, and some sensational running that also gave us cause for some- 
thing to talk about, combined with much disagreeable reflection. Medicus 
proved himself something very like a rogue in the Shropshire Handicap, in 
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which Thebais more than confirmed her forward running in the Cambridgeshire. 
We remember when she passed us on that day opposite the trainers' stand, 
at the end of the R.M., we looked upon her or Tonans as the actual winner. 
That she might have finished much nearer than she did was the general 
impression at the time, and on that account we wonder she was not a greater 
favourite than she was with the public at Shrewsbury, the more, that the 
said public was not following a stable lead when they put down their money 
on Medicus. The Duke of Hamilton had had enough of him, we fancy, in 
the Cambridgeshire ; neither did his trainer care to fling away good money 
after bad by trusting him again. He was one of the first horses beaten, and 
Thebais won without an effort, a very good performance indeed. The 
unwelcome surprise was the win of Donald, an ex-hunter in the Cup. We 
suppose it is no disgrace to Corrie Roy to be unable to give 30 lb. to one of 
her own age over a rather heavy course ; still we are bound to say that no 
one suggested or thought of this before the race. Tonans would beat Corrie 
Roy or Corrie Roy Tonans, that was the common belief, and you could not 
flog them apart in the betting. Tonans, however, unluckiest of horses, nearly 
came on his knees in a scrimmage, and was out of it there and then, and 
Corrie Roy could not overhaul Donald, who had made nearly all the running. 
We need scarcely say that the result was one of the heaviest ** knocks " backers 
have had this year, and that they have experienced very heavy ones no one 
can deny. There was a little extra plunging, we fancy, on this race, witli the 
so often lamentable result. The rest of the racing calls for no comment, but 
the Messrs. Frail may be congratulated on the very evident vitality of the 
Meeting. Rumours there have been as to its probable abandonment owing to 
the expiration of the lease, but the landlords are desirous to renew, and the 
present tenants will probably think twice before they relinquish into other 
hands a Meeting so long connected with their name. 

Derby was something wonderful. We have had occasion before now to 
speak in these pages of its many excellencies and attainments, but they were 
never made more manifest than at the meeting held there in the middle of 
the last month. It was the waning year. We had drained the cup pretty 
well to the dregs. We were supposed to be getting satiated with the world 
enclosed by a Tattersall ring and a straight five furlongs. We were even, 
strange to say, tired of losing our money — at least we professed to be so, 
but it was " dissembling," we feel sure. Thai is an occupation that never 
tires. However, it was nearly the end of racingable things, and therefore it 
might have been expected that the finale of a singularly unfortunate year 
would have been celebrated in a decent and decorous fashion, without parade 
or fuss. But the celebration was a lordly one. High dames atid noble 
lords came to assist at it ; there were fields that brought tears to the eyes of 
reporters, and joy to the hearts of bookmakers. All the blue blood of Derby- 
shire — ^and a good deal that was not blue — came to the trysting ; the spacious 
luncheon-room, built in connection with the Club and Subscription Stand, 
was filled with hospiulity ; and gracious ladies who had lost their money 
on Harebell, Hedge Priest, Prince William, and Fantail, came there for 
the refreshment and consolation that Irish stew and curried mutton could 
afford. Their energies braced, unfortunately, for fresh encounters, they 
again combated fortune, and were defeated by a Wandering Nun, and the 
shades of a November afternoon descended with an extra gloom on the 
rose-coloured jacket of the Hon. Member for Mid-Lincolnshire. 

But we are anticipating details. The fields were not only numerically 
astonbhing, but they were of excellent quality. Derby is deservedly popular. 
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and the radng world, from owners of horses downwards, show their appre- 
ciation of true liberality and excellent management by sending their horses 
there and coming themselves. Then again, Derby is very central for many 
men and things. It b very near our great hunting centres ; it is easily come- 
at-able from many racing stables. The Midland and the agreeable Pullman 
make it about the quickest, as it is certain! v the pleasantest 140 miles out 
of London. We can breakfast, lunch, or dme em route, in perfect comfort, 
and with that great satisfaction to all Englishmen, be they busy or idle, a 
saving of time. Indeed the idle man, as a rule, is more proud of what he 
calls *' an hour saved " (though from what, he would find it difficult to 
explain) than the man of business who really does find the comfort of being 
able, in a day fiill of occupation, to dine in peace. But we are digressing. 
Derby has many claims on our liking and preference, and we cannot help 
thinking that the excellent railway service between it and the Metropolis has 
much to do with its popularity with Londoners. If other lines would permit 
us to breakfast and dine on our journey, how thankful we should be ! Has 
it never occurred to the G.W. or the N.W., that between Exeter and 
Liverpool we should be glad of something more than the dreadful buffets 
afford us ; something, too, that we could consume in peace, and not in three 
minutes and a half, the general time allowed for refreshment ? But this is 
another digression. We mutt get to the racing proper. 

Well, the fields, we repeat, were wonderful ; and how we had the courage 
to bet, with twenty-one runners in one race, seventeen in another, and so on, 
was extraordinary. The opening event on the first day, the Doveridge 
Plate, brought fifteen to the post, and Round Shot, who if he goes on 
growing will be the biggest horse in training, followed up his success at 
Shrewsbury by winning in a canter. Archer having made all the running on 
him. A very useful horse to Mr. George Lambton. The unexpected win 
—or rather one of the many unexpecteds — was that of Regent in the 
Beaudesert Plate, whose owner would not back him himself, or suffer his 
friends to do so either. The old horse is very groggy on his pins, we 
believe, but still he was worth buying in for 205 guineas. Then another 
not-wanted one came to the front in Perdita II., who upset what was meant 
to be a very clever coup with Prince William. The mare beat him rather 
cleverly though, despite Wood's vigorous challenge, and Bedouin's third 
place was almost as good as Prince William's second. The piling-up of 
the agony was reserved for the Derby Cup, for which the mot ifordre was 
Goggles and Wild Arab coupled ; then we should go home — ^the lords and 
the ladies, the squires and the squireens, Dick, Tom, and Harry — with 
money in our purses. There was a saving clause on St. Vincent, who might 
upset the apple-cart, but still the right thing was to back the two we have 
mentioned. Goggles for choice. We regret to say that neither of the pair 
took any part in the race, and might have, as far as we know, walked in with 
the crowci, and that when the darkening shades of the afternoon allowed us 
to see a rose-coloured jacket emerging out of the mist, our feelings may be 
imagined. It was not our colour, or the colours of anvone else, as far as we 
could make out — certainly not of the lords and ladies. That Wandering 
Nun should take it into her head to run straight was certainly provoking, 
and we left the course, and sought our Pullman dining-car with what 
appetite we might 

We did not go down the second day, but we read about it — a thing we 
rather enjoy, as we believe we have before intimated in these pages. We 
read how Y oung Duke played what is commonly called *' the dickens ' with all 
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the faToorites in the Hurdle Race, and we were so sorry ; also how Stamp 
Orator settled Leoville, and what a luckv man was Mr. Morton when he 
landed a good loo to 8 chance with Dalmeney. Diamond was the only 
gem that illumined the darkness : and a very genuine stone, we ^ncy, is that 
son of Cremorne. Nothing seemingly could have won easier than he did, 
and he ought to be kept in remembrance next year. Altogether, delightful 
place as Derby is, it had on this occasion its drawbacks. If only the courteous 
C.C., Mr. W. J. Ford, will arrange that favourites should sometimes win — 
not too often, of course — we should carry away with us more pleasing 
memories than we did on this occasion. But after all, why are we surprised, 
and why do we make our moan ? When did November racing ever bring 
anything but disaster in its train ? 

That the season wound up brilliantly at Warwick and Manchester, the 
latter place especially, cannot be denied. Much as some of us cry out over 
the evils of protracted racing, much as many of us dislike it, the fact remains 
that there are bigger fields and better sport at the close of the year than at 
the beginning. Racing dies hard, and. already some writers are talking of 
the '^ enforced idleness ' of race-horses for the next three or four months as 
if it was a calamity. How long some men would run their horses we hardly 
like to say, but judging from the Derby, Warwick, and Manchester returns, 
we should imagine that they would embark on a December campaign, which 
should last until frost and snow intervened. What the poor brutes who 
have been run off their legs would say to it if they could speak we need not 
imagine. '^ Enforced idleness" indeed! Fortunate is it that we have a 
Jockey Club with Turf laws and rules. We verily believe that the insanity 
of gaming would, if there was no check, see men racing, unless deterred by 
the elements, from year's end to year's end. What the sport (?) would be 
the late racing this year pretty clearly indicates. Large as were the fields, 
what was the quaUty ? With the exception of the principal handicap at 
Manchester, what else was there in the several lots that assembled at the 
starting...post but plating form ? The running, too, was for the most part of 
the in*and-out description, to which we ought to be accustomed by this time. 
Highly successful in a monetary point of view, helping to swell dividends 
and put money in the purses of spirited lessees, we suppose they must be 
accounted successes these late gatherings, for is not the making of money a 
primary virtue, so we must not be too particular how it is made. *^ The 
instrument of gaming " is as good as, perhaps a deal better than, anything 
else to make it by, and some people must have profited largely at these recent 
gatherings. Not the backers as a rule, though Sir Frederick Johnstone will 
probably take a rosy view of Manchester, and he and Mr. G. Walker, and 
one or two others, may perhaps join in the lament over the ''enforced 
idleness " of man and beast. Mr. Walker had his fair share of fortune at 
Warwick, and by the victories of Miss Waller, Keir, and Corrie Roy, Sir 
Frederick 4nust have been gratified in every way. To the general run of 
racing men not bookmakers, fortune has not been propitious, and the running 
on the last day at Manchester was, save for Corrie Roy's win, a chapter of 
failure* There was again a heavy commission in the market for Hackney, 
and we cannot but admire Mr. Peck's courage in still clinging to her. Slie 
ran well, however, and looked 'dangerous for a moment or two about a 
distance from home, but then succumbed. Corrie Roy proved herself the 
good mare we all estimated her in the summer, for the ground was heavy, 
and she was evidently tiring under her vreight It was a desperate struggle 
between her and Robertson, and all out of Corrie Roy, when she just 
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managed to get her head in front at the post Another stride and the 40 to I 
outsider must have won. What " a winding up " that would have been: 
Robert Howett took, we believe, 5000 to 100 about the horse, which he 
bought of Lord Zetland at Ayr in September last, and he and the book- 
makers; generally must have watched the finish with eager eyes. The' roar 
from the ring if Robertson had won would have been heard at Manchester. 
A profitable mare has been Corrie Roy, the most profitable of the lot that 
Sir Frederick took from her Grace of Montrose. She has well paid her 
way, which, but for the Shropshire Handicap, Thebais would hardly have 
done. Donald getting third at Manchester shows the Shrewsbury Cup 
running was more correct than was thought at the time, but still we do not wish 
to rob Corrie Roy of one leaf of her laurels. She has wound up well, and 
the prospects of the stable for next year certainly look encouraging. We 
see it stated that the arrangement between the Duchess Dowager of Mont- 
rose and Sir Frederick Johnstone will be continued next year, which is 
what might have been expected. 

The season closes without a word spoken or hinted at anent the Derby, 
the field for which promises to be about the worst, as the selection of the winner 
must be the most difficult, we have seen for some years. Every one would 
have tried to get on Archiduc, we presume, if Count de Lagrange's life had 
been spared. As it is, an offer the other day of I o to I on the field met 
with no response, and small wonder. We should be much puzzled what to 
back if we were compelled to make a selection. The Adelaide filly is left 
now with the best pretensions, and she and Fritz (brother to Beau Brummel) 
look like dividing the favouritism between them. Fritz, it is generally 
believed, was not seen at his best on the two occasions he ran this season, 
and if he winters well he might reverse the Dewhurst Plate running, when 
he and Sir John Willoughby's mare meet again. But all this is the veriest 
speculation. The " enforced idleness " of the poor animals is shared by the 
poor humans. Few books are opened ; no one cares to strike a blow. A 
greater collapee than the Derby of next year promises to be we cannot 
remember. 

The Hertfordshire opened the season on Monday, October 29th, at 
Bendish, where Mr. Archer, who used to keep a nice little pack of harriers, 
welcomed all his friends. A thick fog spoiled a pretty meet, but luckily 
cleared off before 12 o'clock, for a fox was found at once in Blade Wood, 
and hounds ran well across White way Bottom to Laurence End, and round 
Mr. G. Oakley's coverts back to Breachwood Green. Ward had to help 
his hounds now and then, for the large field of horsemen pressed them ; 
but that b perhaps excusable on the opening day, when all are so keen, and 
they may mend their manners during the season. Holding his houuds back 
to one of Mr. Oakley's coverts, a halloa away at the lower end put them on 
better terms with their fox, and they raced back across Whiteway Bottom 
to Blade Wood, pressed him through, and on towards Bendish Village, 
across the park by Mr. Archer^s house, and to ground in a deep dell beyond, 
after an hour's run. Then away to Lord Dacre's coverts at Kimpton Hoo, 
where they found a fox that ran to Bendish, and no doubt went to ground 
in the same earth. Trotted back to Lord Dacre's again, and found an old 
stager, which ran till nearly dusk, and they left him somewhere near Code- 
cote, when most of the field had gone home. — On Friday, November 2nd, 
meeting at the kennels, they had a capital run over the same country round 
Bendish in the afternoon, that was much enjoyed by those who stayed to 
see it, for they had plenty of room to ride. The following Friday they 
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found plenty of the right animals in Mr. Halsey's coverts at Gaddesden, and 
had a lot ot hunting, but of a cubbing nature, which shows to disadvantage 
with a large field to hamper hounds and huntsman. Every one deems it his 
duty to hdloa a fox, and at one time a leash were a-foot, so the discord was 
awful. No one was more pleased than poor Gooden, the head keeper, who 
was running from covert to covert as keen as a foxhound. Poor fellow, he 
was accidentally shot while moorhen shooting a few days after, and leaves a 
widow with four children, for whom Hertfordshire sportsmen will be glad 
to give a trifle, for he was one of the few who knew how foxes and pheasants 
live together. Ward kept the body of the pack on the line of a fox away 
to Beechwood^ and round nearly to Comer Farm, a big ring, to the Gad- 
desden Coverts, and down to Water End ; then across the park to Gaddes- 
den, Hoe Wood, and Green Croft, where he ran them out of scent. The 
following Friday, at Ashridge, was a red-letter day, and many declare that 
it was the best they ever saw there. A nice fine morning, after a wet night, 
followed frost, so the going was Yery heavy in most places. There was a 
small field when Ward found a brace of foxes in Pitstone Park Copse, but a 
great many mounted men and women (not worthy the name of sportsmen) 
turned up later, and had a good deal of trouble to find out which way hounds 
had gone, judging by the numbers of them that were met on the way home 
by the lucky few who saw the run. There was not much scent, so the fox 
that broke across Ashridge Park pursued the even tenor of his way, and as 
bounds were taken back to his companion in covert, it looked as if he, too, 
would escape scot free. Not without some trouble, though, with old Bob 
Ward and his big pack after him. Fox and man have had a good many 
romps together, and still the fox laughs. But to the tale. Hounds hunted 
through ritstone Park Copse, and were held on to the end of Sallow Copse, 
round and across to Ringsall Copse ; but the shulHers and late comers had 
bothered the old fox, so instead of taking his usual line, he laid snug in 
Dockey Wood. There hounds fresh found him with a crash of music, and 
a scream in the road turned him from Duncombe Terrace, and the mad 
gallop of numerous steeds (for it is the fashion in Hertfordshire for every 
one to shut his eyes and race to a halloa, irrespective of hounds) from every 
Quarter, warned him that he must do his best So away he went, straight 
tor the Ivinghoe Hills, and hounds raced as if in view across the Downs, 
out over, as they say in Devonshire, and down to the Devil's Coombe ; 
crossed it, and over the luckily light-going ploughed land nearly to luidles- 
borough, up to the Traveller's Friend, and through the fir plantation to a 
coombe near Dagnal, where they dwelt just long enough for a few hdrsemen 
to catch them, and ran on for the hills ; so, needless to say, they reached the 
coverts at the top, by Whipsnade Hall, long before the leading hotsemen, 
and there that good fox saved his brush, after as good a gallop of thirty- 
five minutes as any man on a thoroughbred would wish to see. That old 
fox bears a charmed life, and when he does get killed, his end will be deeply 
lamented by the natives, for he has given more good runs than any in the 
county. 

Sir.N. de Rothschild's staghounds, or the Baron's as they are still called 
by their hard-riding followers, have been kept on the hills longer th&n usual, 
as the leaves have hung on so long, making it almost impossible to go in 
the vale. Deer have shown their predilection, however, and faced the vale 
after long runs from the hills, notably from the Traveller's Friend to Ascot, 
and from Ivinghoe over a very big country with a lot of brooks to Hulcott ; 
and a conversation was overheard between a follower of the Baron and one 
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from Hertfordshire : " You are very proud of your veteran, Bob, but you 
should have seen ours at Ivinghoe, with his wide-brimmed hat on the back 
of his head, go at the big brook and skim it like a bird, leaving ten younger 
men trying to enjoy a bath." On the opening day in the vale, from Ment- 
more Cross Roads they had a good run over the cream of the vale to 
Aylesbury, and back to Burston, in an hour and three-quarters. Fred Cox 
has a splendid pack of hounds, and perhaps the best bitch in England, 
Sympathy, amongst them. 

With the Berkhampstead Buckhounds, Mr. Rawie commenced the season 
on Wednesday, October 31, at Studham Common, giving hb followers a 
nice little gallop for an hour to Brooraie Ley. On the following Wednes- 
day they ran fast from Mr. Field's Comer Farm, a pretty ring, nearly to 
the Redbourn Railway, back across Flamsteadbury, and took the deer at 
Wood End, near Beechwood. The next week from Harpenden Common 
they raced to Gorhambury, skirted the Park,^ and took the deer at Bedmont 
in thirty-five minutes. These were preliminary gallops, but Wednesday the 
2 1 St brought a good old-fashioned hunting run from Bottom Farm, Berk- 
hampstead, nearly to Tring, and back past Berkhampstead to Ashley Green 
nearly to Chesham on the right, over the river by the Mill, on by Amersham 
Common to the Vatch, and through both Clafonts, where he turned and was 
taken at St. Peter's at dusk. Only three gentlemen were with the staff at 
the finbh. 

The old Berkeley (Mr. Longman's) commenced their cub-hunting season 
the last week in September, and found foxes in fair numbers in most parts 
of the country where the hounds were admitted. At Shardeloes, as is 
always the case, and in the Croxley Green country, there was a good show. 
Eleven-and-a-half couples of young hounds were put on thb season, and 
without one single exception all had entered and did well before the cub- 
hunting season closed. The hounds were only out eleven times, and brought 
^7e brace to hand. On the laist day of cub-hunting the hounds had a run all 
to themselves. Finding a fox in Fox Wood, they ran over to Blackett 
Grove, but suddenly turned back and left the field behind, and the next 
heard of them was their eating their fox by the water at the bottom of 
Cbenies Mount, a grand lesson for the young ones, who numbered a third of 
the pack out on that occasion, as they hunted and killed their fox all by 
themselves unaided and uninterfered wiUi. Since regular hunting has begun 
so-called regular hunting for cub-hunting is hardly over yet, they have had 
a good show of foxes before them, but so far as brilliant runs are concerned 
they have been absent, with the exception of a red-letter day at Flaunden. 
On this day the hounds met as usual at the Church, and the Master had 
given orders for Cowcraft, a cover of Lord Chesham's, about two miles off. 
On leaving the meet, as the hounds were proceeding down the lane, there 
was a halloa from the foot-people, who had cut off a corner. Hounds 
were at once taken back and got on the line of a fox that had been put out 
of a dell hole close to Westwood. There was a burning scent, and the fox, 
after running a few yards down the wood to avoid the foot-people, turned 
left handed, and set his head straight for the Croxley Green coverts. He 
went through the centre of the fields, and leaving Baldwin's Wood on the 
right hand, so going on, leaving Rosehall also on hb right, he crossed the 
end of the Rosehall coverts, and made straight for Daws Common. Here 
he did not dwell, but went straight on to "filing Grove. Before going to 
Welling Grove the hounds were pressed on a bit of cold scenting ground. 
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and some time was lost ; but he had waited in WeUing Grove, and was 
viewed crawling away by Worrall. He then ran a curious ring towards 
Loudwater and into Beechin Grove, where the hounds were bothered with 
some fresh foxes. However,, they got away with the hunted one, and ran 
him to ground after two and a half hours in a little wood iust above Rick* 
mansworth called Copthoms. The Hounds were at Radlet on Monday, 
where, we are glad to say, they found plenty of foxes, which speaks wdll 
for the support the new occupant of Porter's gives to the hunt. 

It will be remembered about this time last year, when so many palatial 
country houses were destroyed by fire, Mr. John Birch, a skilful and 
experienced architect in building and restoring large country mansions, 
penned some valuable suggestions for the prevention of such calamities, 
which appeared in these columns, and it is pleasing to hear that these sug- 
gestions have been adopted in several instances. While we have to express 
our sincere regret that some of these beautiful examples of early English 
work are likely to remain in ruins, it is very pleasing to know that at least 
one of these will be restored to its original beauty and grandeur. We 
understand the young Earl of Shrewsbury and Talbot is making considerable 
progress in rebuilding the ancestral hall at Ingestre in Staffordshire, under 
Mr. John Birch's superintendence, which, as our readers will remember, was 
completely gutted by fire about twelve months ago. The hall, which is sur- 
rounded by one of the largest and most charming parks in England, belongs, 
originally, to an early period of Jacobean architecture, but was considerably 
added to about 70 years ago, on the north and west sides, by a votary of the 
debased Tudor style, much in fashion about that time ; consequently the two 
fronts present a very different character, of which the south or ancient one 
is the superior. A good deal of the latter has sustained damage from the 
fire, but happily the central tower, under which is the principal entrance, 
remains nearly intact so far as the masonry is concerned. On this portion 
there b a considerable amount of stone-carving peculiar to the period, and 
a finely proportioned bay window on the first floor, which we are glad to say 
will be preserved to succeeding generations, along with the main portion of 
the front, which will be restored in perfect harmony with the other and 
adjacent work. 

The new internal arrangement has been devised on a liberal scale, and 
promises to give much satisfaction when completed. The great hall, on the 
south side of the house, b lighted by four noble windows, and will be a 
distinctive feature ; and the reception rooms which are grouped around ic are 
designed on a similar scale. At one end of the building a complete private 
family suite is provided, with staircase and other conveniences. A minstrels* 
gallery is provided at one end of the great hall, which will add greatly to the 
comfort and importance of this apartment on festive occasions. Altogether, 
it is hoped that the architectural effect throughout, which b sought, will be 
achieved, and that in combination with the latest modern improvements as to 
comfort and elegance. Greater safety from fire b being provided by an 
ingenious arrangement of plan, subdividing the building into blocks, which 
will effectually prevent the spreading of the element, should it unfortunately 
break out in any one part. This novelty b worth notice, for, as we cannot 
submit to have our rooms entirely draped with asbestos, nor our furniture 
made of metal, and must indulge in the use of finer materiab, and as fire by 
accident is liable to break out in the best regulated households, it behoves us 
to keep it at its minimum by constructive arrangement. The above method. 
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together with fire-proof floors, hose-pipes and other apph'ances, seems capable 
of obtaining the result. When the building is drawing nearer its com- 
pletion we may be able to give those of our readers interested in such 
matters further information regarding the finish and decoration of this fine 
old English home. We are also pleased to hear this skilled architect has 
entirely remodelled and rebuilt Dynes Hall in Essex, which has been in the 
family of the Sperlings for more than a century and a half. The house was 
built in 1575, the west wing having been built during the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, and the main portion in the reign of Queen Anne. The work 
has been most skilfully handled, and greatly enhances the dignity and 
importance of this house. The effect as viewed from the charming pleasure 
grounds and lake is most agreeable and pleasing. Besides outward em- 
bellishments, health and comfort have not been forgotten^ the warming 
arranfiements, water supply, drainage and other sanitary matters having been 
entirely remodelled, on the latest and most improved principles. 

* Falka,' after M.M. Letterier and Vanloe, and re-written by Mr. H. B. 
Farnie for production at the Royal Comedy Theatre, b a decided success. 
The music, composed by M. F. Cbassaigne, is very sparklmg and pretty, 
though somewhat lacking in originality; but then how more than.difKcult 
must it now be to hit off a whole opera without bringing to the hearer's mind 
some former well-known favourite composition. The plot is not a strong 
one, but affords scope for considerable fun in the hands of such clever expo- 
nents as Mr. Harry Paulton, Mr. Ashley, and Mr. Penley. Miss Violet 
Cameron's delicious voice seems to become mellower every time we hear it, 
and her personal attractions are seen to greater advantage (in our eyes) in 
the simple garb of the convent school-girl, than in her gorgeous disguise of a 
dashing young officer of Hussars~in both she looks charming, but her singing 
and rendering of the romance * At Eventide,' in the third act, is truly artistic, 
and meets with a rapturous nightly encore. Miss Wadman makes her mark 
as Edwige, the bandit's sister, and, as one of the new membeis, may be wel- 
comed as a desirable addition to the Royal Comedy Company. There b 
some pretty dancing, without which no opera comique could be complete, 
and the effect of the ballet is considerably heightened by the extremely good 
arrangement of colour, and the striking hues of the Zingari, in vivid contrast 
with the softer tones of the page's attire, b peculiarly pleasant to the eye. The 
^opera is expensively mounted. The costumes are in excellent taste, and on 
the night of our vbit the attendance was a perfect galaxy of rank and 
fashion, and though we reserve to ourselves the right to prefer our old friend 
' La Mascotte' with its ever-charming " Glou Glou" duet, we feel sure we 
may safely predict a long and successful run for ' Falka,' as another popular 
success added to those already achieved at the Comedy Theatre under the 
able direction of Mr. Alexander Henderson. 

It was The Worlds we think, that observed, d prapos of the defeat of Lord 
Chancellor at Liverpool, that Mr. Henderson might take that defeat easily 
when he had two such mares in his stable as ' Falka ' and ' La Vie.' They 
are certainly both very good performers, and have that grand recommenda- 
tion not always combined in one animal, they are both fast and can stay. 
To which to award the superiority b difficult, and we think the handicapper 
would be puzzled to say which should give the other 3 lbs. It would 
require the fine judgment of the matchmakers of old da3rs, the Bedfords and 
and the Exeteni, men who could divide pounds into ounces, to decide 
whether we should back * Falka' or 'La Vic,' at even weights, over the 
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last half of the Abingdon Mile. After mature deliberatioD, and making 
every allowance for that sweet Hussar and sweeter Nun in ^ Falka,' we are 
inclined to think that we would lay a shade of odds on * La Vie.' *^ The 
riding/' as the lamented Mr. Palmer once observed on a memorable occa- 
sion, ^' has done it." The ^' riding " of Mr. Lionel Brongh and Mr. Arthur 
Roberts in the Avenue Theatre Opera Bouffe has certainly turned the scale 
in our matured eyes. More genuine humour, and of a richer kind, was 
exhibited by these gentlemen than anything we saw at the Comedy. Mr. 
Brough, as an utterly impossible but entirely amusing German Baron, a 
savant with a partiality for chambermaids, is irresistibly comical. His ap- 
pearance in an outrageous costume, consisting principally of waistcoats, of 
which he proceeds leisurely to divest himself, b one of the best bits of 
'^business' in the opera. Mr. Arthur Roberts, though now and then 
allowing the music-hall to come a little too much to the front, is very clever, 
and there is much quiet fun about his picture of the Gilded Youth. The 
whole action is preposterously absurd, but then what would opera-boufTe be 
without absurdity ? The costumes are magnificent, and for the most part 
in good taste, though one young woman, as the tiger of everyday life, would 
have had six months if brought up before the ' Van ' Driver. The music of 
' La Vie ' is much of a muchness with the music of ' Falka,' but the ex- 
ponents of the former are not quite equal to their brothers, and more 
especially their sisters, in the latter. We miss Violet Cameron's mellow 
notes in the OfFenbachian score of the Avenue production. We must make 
an exception, however, in favour of MdUe. Camille D'Arville, whose ren- 
dering of the character of an Alsatian glove girl, and her interpretation of 
the music, were both excellent. There was the usual — ^perhaps more than 
the usual— display of silk stocking and shapely form, but, except in the case 
of the unfortunate tiger above mentioned, there was nothing to offend, and 
perhaps the '^ mashers " will be down upon us for mentioning her. It struck 
us, indeed, at the time, that the voung person in question was formed by 
nature and art to be the delight ot the vacuous, high-collared, rather bilious- 
looking youngsters in the two front rows. We make our apologies to 
them. 

That a new interest can be roused in * The Lady of Lyons,' that most 
sickly-sentimental and stagey of plays, is another proof of Miss Mary 
Anderson's rare abilities, ana her poWer of re-clothing the dry bones of an 
old-fashioned play only performed now and again to give some actor or 
actress an opportunity of appearing in a test character. How many Paulines 
have we seen, good, bad, and indifferent, it boots not to say, and we thought 
we really could not stand another, even though that other was Miss Ander- 
son. But she has invested Pauline with a new charm. Not entirely the 
indignant deceived woman which some actresses have made her, but with a 
woman of exquisite tenderness, who forgives everything for the sake of her 
love. Most charming was she in the wooing scenes, while her denunciation 
of Beauseant was delivered with a force that electrified her audience. Still, 
it was in the tenderness of Pauline's character, in the scenes of the fourth 
act, when, oblivious of all wrong done her, she only thinks of her husband, 
and is only eager to share his faUen fortunes, that Miss Anderson stirred the 
house most The whole performance was captivating, from the first appear- 
ance of the actress in the trying, but to her becoming, costume of the Direc- 
tory to the fall of the curtain. There were little witching bits here and 
there in the performance which revealed what we think must be Miss 
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Anderson's forte— imaginatiye comedy. Rosalind immediately occurred to 
us. She might be a Beatrice, too ; but hold — we have a Lyceum Beatrice 
whom we cannot change. Miss Anderson is soon to appear in ' Pygmalion 
and Gaktea/ indeed, by the time some of our readers are perusing these 
pages, will have made her appearance as the heroine of Gilbert's charming 
play. We belieye the American actress will there be seen at her best. 

Though the caste of ' The Ladv of Lyons ' was a strong one, curiously 
enough the presentation, as a whole, was hardly satisfactory. One would 
have imagined that Mr. Farren would have been an actual Colonel Damas, 
but such was not the case, and th'is good actor did not quite seem fitted to 
his part. Mr. Barnes infused too much of Ingomar into his Claude Md- 
notte, was too boisterous and loud, and did not look the love-sick gardener's 
boy. Neither was Mr. Archer a satisfactory Beau^ant, and the male 
honours were taken by Mr. Anderson, a brother, we believe, of the actress, as 
Gaspard. He threw much fire and energy into a small part. Mrs. Billing- 
ton and Mrs. Arthur Stirling, as the Widow Melnotte and Madame Des- 
chapelles, were excellent in what they had to do, and some of the gentlemen 
might have taken a lesson from them. The Lyceum has been crowded 
nighdy. As every playgoer knows Lord Lyttoo s play by heart, and is 
pretty well tired of it, this fact speaks volumes for the hold Miss Anderson 
has taken on the affections of the public. Critics, with all deference be it 
spoken, are sometimes wrong ; the public hardly ever. 

We have been much pieced with a view of the picture now in process of 
painting at Messrs. Dickinson's galleries in New Bond Street, ' The Lawn 
at Goc^wood,' of course taken during the race meeting there. Needless to 
say that the picture when completed, which the Messrs. Dickinson hope 
will be in the early part of next season, will contain the portraits of nearly 
all the racing men and women who are generally to be met in the last days 
of July on that most beautiful of race courses. This class of subject is so 
much m vogue just now, and the Messrs. Dickinson have been so successful 
in some they have produced — ^for instance, the meet of the C.C. at the 
Magazine, and that of the Four-in-Hand, the latter still on the easel — ^that 
with the support they have received from the leading Goodwood habitues we 
have no doubt the picture will worthily commemorate what in a certain sense 
is an historical scene. The grouping is effective, and Mr. Cullio, the artist, 
has been very successful in most of the portraits, which already include Their 
R.H. tlie Prince and Princess of Wales, the Duke and Duchess of Rich- 
mond, the Duke and Duchess of Manchester, the Duke of Portland (very 
good), the Duke of Westminster, Lord and Lady C. Beresford (latter 
admirable), Lord Hothfield (good), Mr. Christopher Sykes (perhaps one of 
the best), Mr. Henry Chaplin, Captain Batchelor, Duke of Beaufort, Lord 
and Lady Alington, Lord and Lady Cadogan, Lord Falmouth, Lord and 
Lady Hardwicke, Lord and Lady Westmoreland, Lord and Lady Wilton, 
Mr. W. G. Craven, Sir John Astley, Lord Cork, Lord and Lady Bridg- 
man. Col. Forester, Duke and Duchess of Hamilton, Lord Hartington, 
Lord and Lady Castlereagh, Sir F. Johnstone, Mr. Houldsworth, Mr. 
Leopold de Rothschild, Captain and the Hon. Mrs. Stirling, Lord and Lady 
Lascelles, &c., &c 

Thb December twelvemonth there appeared in * Baily ' some stirring 
lines from Captain Clark Kennedy's pen, *A Lay of the Blackmore 
Vale.' There was the true ring in them, and the gallant author, a near 
relative of the bte Mr. Wingfield Digby, who, as the **lay " recite?, at the 
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good old age of 85, ^ Handled his team with the best of them yet," has set 
some of them to music, and as far as the Van Driyer is a judge, which, per« 
haps, is not very far, good music too. We can fancy it being trolled oat 
after dinner in a manlv bass, with a promiscuoos choms, such as only fox- 
hunters can give* Smoe the lines were written there have been many 
changes. The good Squire Wingfield has departed, and Sir Richard Glyn 
is no longer the Master of the Blackmore Vale. So Captain Clark Kennedy 
has added another yerse to suit the altered state of afbirs : — 

" Bat Masters must change, Uke all good things below^p 
So fill me a glass, for aU sportsmen should lukoir, 
While in Erin a ' murther ^ is simply a jest, 
Our Dorsetshire Merthyr is only our (fuest ! 
Then pledge me his health, and the health of his pack, 
And foxes in plenty he never shall lack ; 
And may we be with him, each hearty and hale. 
For he'll lead ns some dances neat year in the Vale." 

A hunting song b better than a hunting novel, we think. Poor Whyte^ 
Melville coidd do both, but hb mantle has not descended, certainly not on 
the shoulders of the author of a novel called ^ The Right Sort,' written by 
a lady resident in Leicestershire. It was intended, we presume, to be a 
$atirical story, instead of which it b a spiteful one, not untinged with vul- 
garity. The fair authoress has probably read or heard that — 

'* Satire should, like a polished razor keen, 
Wound with a touch that's scarcely felt or seen." 

Pity she did not bear it in mind when she took up her pen, and pity also 
that those in authority over her did not stay her hand. That the novel is clever 
we admit, but it is also (the authoress must excuse our sporting phraseology) 
very ** warm." Her characters, drawn from the hunting fields of Leicester- 
shire and Warwickshire, are so thinly veiled that a chUd might read between 
the lines. Novels of a personal character no doubt have been popular, but in 
that case the persons indicated have been statesmen and politidan!>, men 
living in the fierce light of publicity, and their characters in a certain sense 
public property, but we cannot admit that the hunting field and the socbl 
circle are fit subjects for personalities, especially of such a very pointed kind 
as those in the pages ot the * The Right Sort.' The authoress, we think, 
has made a fatal mistake. It may be that by thb time she thinks so too. 

Most of our readers have seen, probably, that splendid equestrian portrait 
of the Empress of Austria, recently publbhed by Messrs. Maclean of the 
Havmarket. The likeness, pose, aaion of the horse, are all as well-nigh 
perfect as possible, and the engraver has done hb work well. A young 
looking grandmother is the Imperial lady who b taking her fence in such 
gallant style, but the artist has hardly flattered, at least not more than is the 
due of Imperblities and Royalties in all times. From a glimpse we caught of 
the Empress last year we can testify to this. 

We came across, the other day, a little volume of ' Hunting Songs and 
Poems,' some original, others more or less known, collected by Mr. John 
Chaworth Musters, that b full of interest alike to an old and young generation 
of hunting men. Old songs of our grandfathers' and great-grandsires' days, 
a Birthday Ode to John Warde in 1813, records of Melton in 1830 and 
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1851, down to Mr. Egerton Warburton's * Farewell to Tarporley ' in 1873, 
and a famous ran fiom Cresswell Grove in 1872, when 

** There was racing and chasing o'er Cortlingstock Lea, 
Bat the hounds of Squire Masters they never could see." 

Very stirring and spirited are many of the verse records of runs in Derby- 
shire and Notts with the Meynell and the RufFord, while to go further afield 
there b the story of the Greatwood run in 187 1 with the Duke of Beaufort's 
houndsy from the pen of a ready writer not unknown to ' Baily.' Very 
humorous, too, are some of them, and especially we liked and were amused 
at ' Lost and Saved,' the record of how the wife of a good sportsman and 
legislator was benighted in a run with the Duke of Rutland's hounds, and 
her adventures before she reached the hospitable roof of Belvoir Castle. It 
is admirably told, with plenty of fun and no offence. A run with the 
RufFord, when Captain Percy Williams was Master, carries us back to old 
times and names, and indeed there b so much of old days about the little 
book, that Mr. Musters deserves the thanks of all fox-hunters for having 
collected and rescued, perhaps from oblivion, these records of the past We 
hear Mrs. Musters intends shortly bringing out another edition, in which 
several fresh poems will appear, and also some good runs with her husband's 
hounds and other packs. We shall look for it with pleasure. 

In the death of General Laurenson, which took place a few weeks since, the 
Cavalry service has lost one of the best known, and most popular officers of 
hb day, and the teau ideal of a Light Dragoon. It b rather by an older 
generation than the present that Jack Laurenson, as he was familiarly called, 
will be remembered 'as the smart though somewhat fastidious colonel of a 
crack cavalry regiment, for having entered the service three years after the 
battle of Waterloo there are very few now left who can carry their recollec* 
tion of him back to the time when he was serving in the junior ranks of the 
army. Of handsome features, with a slight well-formed figure and an erect and 
soldierly bearing that he bore to the last, he was just the sort of man that 
coloneb loved to see at the head of their troops and squadrons. Scrupulously 
neat and punctilious as to dress and appearance whether on or off parade, hb 
very presence was a rebuke to the careless and slovenly, and by the force of 
example acted as an incentive to smarter habits where sterner methods might 
have failed. Endowed with an equable temper and pleasing manners, at all 
times the officer and gentleman, it is no wonder that he was beloved by all 
who served with him, and under whose guidance they felt sure that not only 
the character of the corps, but the comfort and happiness of every one in it, 
would be maintained. Hb father, Major Laurenson, an Irishman, married 
the heiress of Inverighty, in Forfarshire, and John Laurenson was born in 
1802. In 1 818 he joined the 13th Light Dragoons in India, exchanging 
afterwards to the heavy dragoons. A story b related of him when he 
subsequently commanded the 17th Lancers, showing how sensitive he was 
b all matters affecting what he considered propriety of conduct in his 
officers. The regimental coach was on the occasion of some race meeting in 
the neighbourhood drawn up in front of the mess-room, and Col. Laurenson 
observing hampers and cases being stowed away in it, inquired what they 
conuined. On being told that it was luncheon, he ordered them at 
once to be taken out Not from any lack of hospitality, or even on the 
score of expense, but because he did not deem it fitting that hb officers 
should be quaffing champagne and eating lobster salad on a public racecourse. 
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From Cahir the regiment proceeded to Newbridge and then to Dablin. 
At this time ^ Willie " Campbell commanded the Bays, and was quartered 
at th^ Royal Barracks, where many social meetings took place between the 
two regiments, and many discussions on the merits of troop horses, Co). 
Campbell maintaining that '* knee action " was the one thing needful, while 
Col. Laurenson insisted with equal pertinacity upon ^' back action/* a nd free 
movement in the hocks. It was whde quartered at Island Bridge that he had 
a severe fall from a young house at the barrack gate, and was severely cut about 
the head. From the 13th he retired on half-pay, and Captain Anstruther 
Thomson having also left the regiment in 1847 and taken the Atherstone 
hounds, he came and hunted with them for one season at Atherstone, together 
with W. Wilson, Sam Hobson, Archy (now Sir Archibald) Little Madock?, 
Dickson, Harvey, and Ormsby Gore, and cheery days they must have been. 
Subsequently he took a house at Husbands Bosworth, and hunted with the 
Pytchley hounds. Later on he removed to the Coach and Horres at Brix- 
worth, where he remained for some seasons, and where he enjoyed the com- 
panionship of Lord Inverary of the 17th Lancers, elder brother of the 
present Lord Kiotore, who was killed while hunting with the Pytdiley 
hounds, and buried in Brixworth Church. It needs scarcely be said that Col. 
Laurenson was an excellent horseman, perhaps the best manege rider in 
the service. His seat was perfect, his hands most delicate, and he could 
run alongside of hb horse and vault into the saddle. In speaking of the 
Atherstone Hunt in 1848, a writer says, '* Among the best men with hounds 
is Mr. George Moore, who is an excellent houndsman, and in chase steams 
along like a thorough enthusiast. Mr. Newdigate is a blazer. Mr. J. Ark- 
wright, quite a prime minister of Dianas, and hb son equally good. Mr. 
Wilson, the Curzons, Col. Laurenson (late of the 13th), are beacons always 
to be depended upon; the better the pace the brighter they shine." As 
a sportsman he did not take much notice of hounds, but hb horse was 
hb study and delight. He rode very much by babnce, rather in the same 
style as George Whyte-Melville, but he was a much better horseman. It 
was a pleasure to see him gliding over the fences in Northamptonshire, 
standing up in his stirrups and yielding to every movement of hb horse. 
When the Military Steeplechase was first establbhed he sometimes ap- 
peared between the flags, and we think on one occasion at Northampton had 
Sir Hope Grant, then captain in the 9th Lancers, among his opponents. 
In 1853 he was reappointed to the 17th Lancers, and went to the Crimea 
in command of the regiment. He was present at the battle of the Alma, 
and shortly afterwards was sent home in bad health, but returning before the 
end of the campaign, succeeded General Scarlett in command of the heavy 
brigade. When the war was over he was appointed Inspector-General of 
Cavalry with " Twit " Lyon, and Life Guards, as a D.C., and afterwards 
Captain Keith Fraser, who subsequently commanded the 1st Life Guard:^ 
He eventually became blind, but was successfully operated on, and recovered 
sufficiently to be able to read and ride by himself. He attended and pre- 
sided very regularly at the regimental dinners, but disliked public speaking, 
and had great difficulty in expressing himself. Though holding high com- 
mand during the latter part ot hb career, when the wdfare of the soldier and 
the advantage of the service were hb first thought, it will perhaps be as a 
regimental officer that he will be best remembered, and though, perhaps, 
somewhat too precise and too intent upon minor details in the handling and 
manoeuvring troops in the field, there are few men who have better upheld 
the prertige of the British Cavalry, and none who have more deservedly 
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gamed the ]oye and esteem of those who served under their then General 
John Laurenson. 

And in the earlj part of last month another of the brave men who lived 
before our modern Agamemnons was called away at a ripe old age. Few 
keener men or harder riders could be found forty or five-and-forty years ago 
than the late Lord Gardner. He had one of the most splendid studs in 
Leicestershire when Lord Southampton, Mr. Osbaldeston, and Lord Suffield, 
were successively Masters of the Quom. No man could get before him 
mounted as he was, and with the will to ride he possessed, few could keep 
on terms with him. Though the cynical pen of Bernal Osborne was hard 
upon him in the pages of die * Sporting Magazine/ as it was on many that 
its holder hated or disliked, we have no reason for believing that Lord 
Gardner, when in the zenith of his manhood, and going over the ridges and 
furrows of Leicestershire, was anything but a good sportsman and genial 
friend : — 

'* Strange, though for years I've listened to the crowd 

Who canvass character, the rich, the proud, 

Of him alone I never yet have heard 

One kindly action, one approving word," 

must have been written after Bernal Osborne's toes had, metaphorically 
speaking, been trodden on by the object of his satire. That Lord Gardner 
was a jealous rider we believe, but how many good men have been that? 
He was the conteniporary of the late Lord Wilton, of Mr. Stirling Crawfurd, 
and of Mr. Little Gilmour, who still survives. There is a young genera- 
tion now at Melton going well, as records tell us, but it may be doubted if 
there could be found among it a much harder man than he with whom '^ no 
hunter ever dare refuse." We are not saying men do not go as well now at 
Melton as they did forty years ago. It would be strange indeed if in a 
Quom fieki trebled and quadrupled to what it was when, as it was said, 

*' Suffield keeps while Gardner hunts the hounds," 

there were not to be found many men of judgment and nerve with seat as 
perfea and hands as fine as the heroes of old. But we don't think they 
have been surpassed. 

The death of Count de Lagrange removes from the scene one of the fore- 
most — in his own country the most prominent — tracing men of the time. 
The term '^ international," so much used now, sometimes with little meaning 
attached to it, may with the greatest truth be applied to him in his character 
of a sportsman. He did more to bring French and English men together 
on that neutral ground, where the ambitions and rivalries of nations, as well 
as the politics and prejudices of individuals, should find no place, the Turf, 
than any man before or since. He taught us lessons that some of us found 
very hard to learn and digest — ^that some of us indeed received in very 
ungracious spirit Our insular pride was no doubt wounded when we saw 
the Derby wrested from our hands by a foreigner, and the commotion 
caused by the win of Gladiateur eighteen years ago cannot easily be for- 
gotten, though it is to be hoped that the groundless assertions and unworthy 
and dbhonouring suspicions professed to be enteruined by several gentlemen 
aspiring to the name of sportsmen, have long since been repented of. It 
would be curious at this day to recall all that was said and written at that 
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time, the shameful insiauations, saooeeded by almost as shamefbl a panic, bat 
we have no inclination to do so. Let the dead past bury its dad. We 
can afford to laugh now at the fright, not confined to the Tulgar herd, but a 
fright that seized upon the very highest of our racing authorities, that the 
win of Gladiateur was only a prelude to a long series of similar successes, 
when the best blood in this country would have to succumb year by year to 
French bred horses, and that the old rhyme of oar boyhood was to have a 
new exemplifications — 

** To teacbhis grandson draaghts then his leisare he'd employ, 
' ^i , Uqjtil(at last the old man was beaten by the boy 1 " 

■ • :<^ ? •• r 

It b quite a quarter of .a century ago, perhaps a yearror two may be added, 
when 0)unt de Lagrange, wbo had inherited an ample fortune from his 
father, a soldier of the First Empire ennobled by Louis Philippe, became a 
racing man in the owner-of-racc-horses meaning of the term. He had long 
been a member of the French Jockey Club, and took an interest in all 
things connected with the Continental Turf; but it was by the purchase of 
the stud of M. Aumont that he signalised his accession to the Turf proper. 
The Baron Nivi^re had about the same time purchased the stud of the 
Prince de Beauvau, who once, by the way, owned a famous mare called 
Lanteme, that carried all before her in her day, and the two gentlemen 
entered into partnership. To Count de Lagrange was delegated the 
management of affairs, a part for which he was well fitted. A capital man 
of business, he had interested himself in many commercial schemes, and 
always it was believed successfully. He was possessed of fine judgment and 
discnmination, and above all of a singular coolness and equanimity of mind 
and temper, a gift, it may be observed, not always found among his country- 
men. During hb long racing career, we think it may be safely said of the 
deceased Count that the buffets and rewards of fortune he took with equal 
thanks. On hb genial and very English-looking face we never noticed 
a trace of exultation or despondency when sitting in hb carriage ^' by the 
cords," he saw the red and blue first to the chair, or it might be, lost in the 
crowd. Such a man was of course eminently suited to manage a large stud, 
with all the responsibility of placing horses, &c. It was in i86j, we think, 
that some of Count de Lagrange's horses were sent to Newmarket to be 
trained by Tom Jennings, while hb brother Harry looked after the French 
divbion. Marignan and Cosmopolite were the two first of the early English 
trained lot The latter was a wonder over a six-fiirlong course, and beat Tim 
Whiffler and some of the best horses of the day. It was said, we know not 
how truly, that he was bought out of a coal cart in Paris; but certain it was 
he had been a hurdle jumper before he achieved some of his most brilliant 
successes on the flat. Then came the victory of Fille de I'Air in the Oaks, 
and the disgraceful scene consequent thereon, the mob, and something more 
than the mob, choosing to think she had been pulled in the Two Thousand, 
when she was palpably overdone. That some of Count de Lagrange's 
horses occasionally ran in a very in-<ind-out fashion it would be idle to deny. 
Stradella in the Chester Cup was one of the first of these suspicious per- 
formances, that of Ph^nix was the last. Possibly the running that gave rise 
to these suspicions might have been explained, but we never heard it. We 
do not mention them now with the intention of reviving old scandals, but 
they are incidents that cannot well be overlooked. 
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When the first Count de Lagrange married the heiress of the Talhouets, an 
old Norman family, she brought to her husband, among other possessions, a 
little estate at Dangu, destined to make a name for itself m Europe. Their 
son, when he succeeded to the property, at first kept a pack of staghounds 
there, but ultimately Dangu, an estate of about three thousand acres, became the 
stud farm from which Monarque and Gladiateur were to come and witch the 
world with noble horsemanship. Monaraue was not foaled at Dangu. 
He was one of those purchased from M. Aumont, and besides Monarque, 
were Ventre St. Gris, Etoile du Nord, Mdlle. de Chantilly, Gabrielle 
d'Estr^ and others, all destined to make their mark, not only on French 
but English soil. Monarque won the Goodwood Cup in 1857, and the 
Newmarket Handicap the year following. Gabrielle d'Estr6es took the 
City and Suburban, and was second for the Cambridgeshire in 1 861, while 
she, Ventre St. Gris, and Black Prince, had won the French Derby in 
their respective years. It was the mighty son of Monarque, however, who 
was destined to make Dangu a hoosehold word in England. His first 
appearance was in the Clearwell Stakes, the year that Fille de TAir won the 
Oaks, and the dibut was a successful one, but whether the horse made any great 
impression ^we cannot remember. As he was beaten in the Prendergast and 
Criterion, there is no doubt he retired into winter quarters with his Clearwell 
laurek somewhat tarnished. He wintered well, however, and from time to 
time there came up rumours from Newmarket of how well the French horse, 
and how quietly confident was Tom Jennings. Few were prepared to see 
such an improved horse as Gladiateur stripped on the Two Thousand day, 
and yet sdll he was anything but a favourite. There was a prejudice against 
him, wny we cannot tell. The stable, it must be owned, was just then not 
very popular, and exception was taken to Gladiateur by some people on the 
ground, that he was coarse, and lacking in quality. And yet, when he came 
into possession of Mr. William Blenkjron, and stood at Middle Park, there 
was much talk of a big bet between that gentleman and Mr. Jackson, of 
Fairfield, as to which had the best looking sire, Gladiateur or Blair A^hol, 
the decision to rest with the judges at the Royal Agricultural Show — but 
nothing came of it However, on the Two Thousand day there were three 
or four better favourites than the son of Monarque, and Liddington, roarer 
though he was, the impostor Kangaroo, Breadalbane, and Bedminster, all had 
the call of him in the market However, his victory stamped him as a race- 
horse, and of course he became first favourite for the Derby. Though the 
field he then defeated was undoubtedly moderate, few will forget, who saw 
the race, the grand way in which he swoo^ down from the upper ground 
on Christmas Carol and Eltham, outstriding them at every stride. The 
vast crowd cheered lustily, and enthusiasm at first blush was great and 
genuine. The unworthy insinuations, to which we have before alluded, came 
afterwards, and the dishonouring reflections on Count de Lagrange — dis- 
honouring, we mean, to those who uttered them — culminated when Mr. 
Graham, the << eminent" gin distiller, on the Leger dav demanded an 
examination of Gladiateur's mouth. Of course the Stewards of the Jockey 
Club sat upon the ^ eminent" gin-spinner, and they, in common with their 
brother members, as well as every gentleman acquainted with the Count, 
expressed their regret at the insult to which he had been subjected. We 
have before spoken of the calmness and equanimity of mind and temper which 
were among hb chief characteristics, and they stood him in good stead on this 
occasion. No doubt he pretty accurately gauged Mr. Graham, and could 
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well afford to smile at that worthy's action. The true Yorkshire roar of 
applause which greeted Gladiateur's win, the rush of the excited crowd to get 
near the horse as he returned to the paddock, was Yorkshires answer to 
Mr. Graham's insult. 

We need not follow the career of the red and blue colours during the last 
few years. It is within the recollection of most of u«. We need no remind- 
ing of such horses as Rayon d'Or, Chamant, and Verneuil It is more than 
probable that if the Count's life had been spared, we should have had to add 
the name of Archiduc to the above list. A good deal of what, for the want of 
a better term, is called an ^' old-fashiobed " look is the characteristic of Archiduc 
as it was of Gladiateur. One other characteristic, too, most of the French 
horses had — they were of charming manners and teotpcr. As far as we can 
remember, there has not been a rogue or a vicious horse among the many 
that Tom Jennings has trained within the last two^nd-twenty years, and the 
jockeys who rode them will probably confirm this. Like their master the 
horses took things quietly 1 Count de Lagrange was; as we have said, an 
international sportsman in the truest meaning of that term. A man of great 
ability^ with administrative powers of the highsst order, a keen sportsman, 
and keener man of business, he was also a patron and lover of art, and a man 
of fashion. He had a kindly disposition and charming manners, and there 
are very many on both sides of the Channel who will deplore his loss. And 
will the void his death has caused be filled up, and by whom ? Will the 
once great French stable at Newmarket cease to exist, or/will some of the 
late Count's countrymen come to the rescue ? These are questions to which 
all good English sportsmen of every degree will eagerly look for a reply. 
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MR. HERBERT HAY LANGHAM. 

The ancient and loyal stock of the Langhams, a family living '' in 
state and bounty " in the county of Rutland in the thirteenth century, 
have been for the last two hundred years, or thereabouts, settled in 
Northamptonshire, the first of the family raised to the rank of Baronet 
being Sir John Langham, Knt., SherifF of London, who in 1642 
was so created in recompense for his sufferings in the Royal cause, he 
having been twice committed to the Tower, with the Lord Mayor 
and other Aldermen, for refusing to publish an Act for the abolition 
of Royalty. From this worthy gentleman the present Sir James Hay 
Langham, eleventh baronet, is lineally descended, his nephew and 
heir being the subject of our present biography. 

Bom in 1840, Mr. Langham went from £ton into the ist Life 
Guards in 1857, and after a few years in the regiment quitted the 
service in 1865. Living in the heart of the Pytchley country from 
his earliest days, it is small wonder that he took to horse and hound 
as soon as he could throw his leg across a pony. We believe he 
hunted from the aee of six years, and, moreover, has continued to ' 
do, a brief interval excepted, up to the present time. On Lord 
Spencer's resignation of the Pytchley in 1878, Mr. Langham took 
the hounds, and is now in his sixth season, a longer consecutive 
period than any past Masters have had for the last sixtv years. 

Lord Spencer's resignation did not include the northern or wood- 
land part of the country, which his Lordship continued to hunt for 
two years, until he became a Cabinet Minister, when Mr. Langham 
took the whole country, at the same time increasing his pack from 
fifty-five to seventy-five couples of hounds. He was fortunate 
enough to secure the services of Captain Pennell Elmhirst to carry 
the horn and help him in the woodlands, an arrangement, however, 
which only lasted, owing to the long distances Captain Elmhirst had 
to come, for one season, and then Mr. Hugh Lowther, now Lord 
Lonsdale, came forward, and with the Pytchley dog pack hunted 
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and continues to hunt, the woodland country. He has lately in- 
creased the hunting days from tviro a week to three or four, Mr. 
Langham still using the country for three weeks or so in the autumn 
for cub-hunting. 

Mr. Langham may be said — and that without the slightest approach 
to flattery — to possess those qualities that go to make a popular and a 
pattern MF.H. Quiet in his demeanour, he manages the large fields 
that come out with the Pytchley with infinite tact and courtesy. 
Rarely saying a word, but when he has to do it, saying it with effect, 
and making the offender feel sorry for himself. Verv little scolding 
or blowing-up; everything done in a business and quiet &shion, 
strangers to the country are generally much impressed with a state 
of things that it is just possible they may not find at home. As a 
horseman Mr. Langham is first rate. Gifted by nature with 
exquisite hands, and riding first class horses, he glides over any sort 
of country with apparently no trouble. A thorough houndsman, he, 
with his good huntsman Will Goodall, has brought the Pytchley 
pack to as near perfection as it is possible for hounds to be brought. 

The phrase ^^ a very popular man *' is often used until its repetition 
becomes wearisome, but if ever it was true, it is of the present 
Master of the Pytchley. Popular at Eton and in the Life Guards, 
he has a gift of attraction about him that, though rather reserved and 
shy with strangers, makes them take to him. Especially popular is 
he with that class — the backbone of hunting — ^the farmers. Nothing 
is too good for them to say of him, and that he may long remain in 
his present position is, we feel confident, the earnest wish of everyone, 
gentle and simple, among the broad pastures of Northamptonshire. 



THE IRISH HUNTING HORIZON. 

There are in every community those who find delight in playing 
the rdle of Greek chorus to the querulous Cassandra of the hour, 
whose habitual note is a wail, and of whom it may be said, in the 
language of the Laureate, 

<* They have no language but a cry/' 

Such were the prophets of evil who, in the summer of 1883, averred 
that Ichabod might be inscribed on the kennel doors in Ireland — 
that the social revolution had gone to such extreme lengths that 
foxhunting, a relic of chivalry and feudalism, and, above all things, 
a token of Saxon sway in Ireland, would never be tolerated again — 
that Parnellism was paramount all over the land, and that if law 
and order were reinstated throughout the country, it was by virtue 
of the bayonet and the hempen collar — and that the irreconcilable 
element, though temporarily muzzled, was as strong as ever. It 
was in vain to remind these philosophers of the mournful school 
that hunting had gone on merrily in many parts of Ireland last 
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season — that the grand new kennels erected at Nugent's Town, in 
the county Meath, at a very considerable cost, did not show a 
moribund condition of hunting interests in that great shire, and 
that the Kildare establishment was conducted upon as liberal a 
basis as it ever had been in the palmiest era of the chase ! No I 
They admitted these indications of vigour, but they declared they 
were as blossoms in early spring, doomed to wither prematurely 
at the approach of the first frost. They knew the country and 
the country's mind — that the popular voice had denounced hunt- 
ing, as it was still denouncing landlordism and rent, and that even 
Diana's fairest altars must crumble and fall like the walls of 
Jericho at the voice of the people *' assembled in their thou- 
sands." How greatly these diviners erred in their forecasts, the 
abstract and brief chronicle of the chase since huntsmen late in 
August and early in September sent the wild echoes flying through- 
out the vales and hillsides of Ireland, will reveal. They had mis- 
taken the signs, of the times, and the turning of the political vane. 
True it was, indeed, that the patriots, encouraged by their suc- 
cesses and their triumphs over the patriciate of the land, sighed 
like so many Alexanders for new worlds to conquer. 

" 'Tis loot whereof our stoj e is scant, 
More loot and fuller that we want," 

might the chiefs have chanted in their war-cry ; but in reality 
the respectability of the country was sick of the tyranny that had 
aided them to achieve their successes a1 a very heavy cost. They 
were weary of strife, fighting had no longer the attraction of 
novelty to them, and, in the language of the poet, 

" This weary island longs for peace, 
From patriot froth and fume surcease, 
From bonds of death and crime release !'* 

And so, when the gates of the Dublin Horse-show (by the way, 
the greatest success of the kind ever achieved — achieved, too, 
by *^ the helpless, feckless " landlords) were closed, and the Eng- 
lishman and the foreigner had carried ofF their hippie spoils, cub- 
hunting began simultaneously in those two great grazing countries 
— Eastern and Western Meath — which, separated only in Queen 
Elizabeth's reign, had formed before that era one of the Provinces 
into which Ireland had been divided by her ancestors. Cub-hunt- 
ing, carried on this year with unusual vigour and alacrity in these 
two counties, which embrace within their wide area an infinitely 
larger acreage of old pasturage than all '' the shires " of England 
(the shires, I mean, as contrasted with *'the provinces"), soon 
revealed what had only been matter of hope and surmise before, 
that the year, which had proved in the matter of agricultural pro- 
duce an annus mirabilisy had also blessed the vixenhood of the 
county with families large enough and healthy enough to have filled 
the homes of the captivating clerics and curates of the land, 
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whose nurseries are generally the best populated in their neigh- 
bourhoods. Mr. Trotter's cubbing campaign commenced with the 
beginning of September, and on the day when the peace of pas- 
turages throughout England is rudely invaded by murderous and 
marauding bands worthy of a St. Bartholomew. Custom, the law 
of prescription, and local circumstances, combine to fix the peep of 
day rendezvous at ScarifF Bridge, where a single arch of stone, 
hoary with age, and lichened abundantlv, spans the comparatively 
small volume of the storied Boyne, whicn in another ten miles be- 
comes a large and portentous river. This bridge, and the roads 
to which it forms *' a connecting-link," divide " Much Wood," a 
very large preserve of Lord Darnley's, into two unequal sections, 
which are generally filled with foxes, though to-day, owing to the 
fact of there being a good deal of uncut meadow about, and one 
or two oat-patches in the immediate vicinity which ever prove 
magnetic to the fox family, they were drawn in a silence which 
would have been suspicious any where else, but which here only 
meant that Mr. and Mrs. Reynard and their encumbrances were 
imitating the manners and customs of fashionable life, and had 
gone into vilUgiatura for the earlier portion of the autumn. The 
wild bramblv covert of Cloney, Cavan, however, gave the hounds 
a cheery gallop in the open, which, however, did not end fatally for 
the fugitive fox, as earth-stopping in cubbing time is not of the 
strictest. There are those who hold the dictum of the Greek 
sage should be applied to the huntsman and that — 

" Didque beatus 
Ante obitum nemo supremaque fiuiera debet f 

but in Meath, though blood is considered necessary, sport is the 
paramount consideration ; and the morning's work, if no augury of a 
sanguinary season, gave promise of a sporting one. Meath is a 
land of magnificent distances, and to give the reader some idea 
of the extent of Mr. T. O. Trotter's prairie prerogative, I may 
mention here that the scene of this morning's foray was nearly twenty- 
five miles by the Saxon standard from the Master's residence. We 
need not follow the Meath hounds during their cubbing explora- 
tions. Scent did not prove very propitious either here, or indeed 
anywhere else, during September and the first fortnight of October ; 
but when hounds got well away, as they did on a few occasions 
with old foxes, they gave their field some brilliant gallops and some 
brilliant falls ; — when, perhaps, more constellations were visible than 
on any previous occasion. They took toll of the abundant foxes 
in their county to the number of about thirty — quite enough for 
education and sport, if not for hunting swagger, which is wholly 
eschewed here. 

It was the singular good fortune of Western Meath to meet in 
Captain Towers Clarke, of '* the Royals " (a regiment which has 
proved a regular school for Masters of hounds in England and 
Ireland), a sportsman who combined in a wonderful degree all the 
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conditions of a master of a first-rate country, knowledge and a 
love of hounds, good judgment in. horseflesh, and the capacity of 
sendmg hunters straight over a country which no man can accuse of 
being small — a passion for the vocation of M.F.H., with the temper 
and discretion necessary to fill it worthily, and above all things, 
with a sufficient store of nummos in arcd^ without which no 
aspirant to the presidency of a subscription pack of hounds in Ireland 
can feel thoroughly comfortable or master of the situation. Captain 
Towers Clarke succeeded to office at a time when the pack and the 
institution was rather in a drifting state. The kennels wanted an 
infusion of new blood, and in point of fact there was a great deal of 
arduous work cut out for the new Master, who, in addition to other 
tasks, had that of housing himself, which is not quite so simple an 
aiFair in the Emerald Isle as might be imagined. However, a strong 
will and a fairly fine summer are great aids to put matters to rights, 
when the other desiderata are not wanting ; so the pack was re- 
modelled, the men were mounted on hunters^ by which I mean 
animals that are willing and capable of carrying men across the 
country — a combination that does not always fall to the lot of 
hunt servants. And in the last week of August the Master and 
Will Matthews, his kennel huntsman, commenced their cubbing, 
which was carried on assiduously till early in November, and in the 
course of which two or three exceptionally brilliant passages of 
sport occurred, notably a run with an outlier found on the banks 
of the Brosna river, who brought the hounds to a check after forty 
minutes, over a grand line of grass, and ultimately won his way 
to open earths near Horse Leap. 

In Kildare, the cubbing time is shorter generally than in either 
Meath or Westmeath, as woodlands are rather scarce, and there 
is also rather a lack of wild natural fox-lairs, such as heathery 
braes and Dingly Dells supply ; but the hounds did very well 
under the temporary Mastership of Mr. Percy La Touche, and 
the country was found fiill of game. Now I have dwelt upon 
the autumnal history of these packs because they illustrate how 
complete was the reaction in favour of hunting, for in these dis- 
tricts the foot-and-mouth form of cattle-plague was very preva- 
lent, and the possibility of hounds carrying contagion might have 
been made a plausible excuse for stopping the chase, had there 
been any design on the part of the occupiers of the soil to resort 
to obstructive tactics. 

In the South, the Curraghmore hounds had a good cubbing* 
time, though matters cannot be considered in quite a satisfactory 
state throughout their country, while part of Kilkenny still re* 
quires careful handling ; but Tipperary has plumped very decidedly 
for fox-huntine, and Captain Langley finds his hounds welcomed 
everywhere. In Cork Mr. Murphy's good generalship wore down 
and defeated the opposition raised against the United Hunt, and 
his cubbing experiences were most satisfactory, while the Duhal- 
low hounds, now under the sole charge of Captain Peacocke (Mr. 
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Scobell, the joint Master, having been obh'ged to join his regi- 
ment, the Scots Greys, at headquarters), never perhaps knew a more 
busy or brilliant cubbing season. In Xrimerick, Mr. Gubbins has 
gone to great expense in building kennels and stables on a splendid 
scale, and though he has had one or two discouragements, the 
future of fox-hunting in Limerick seems well assured ; nor has fox- 
hunting a much finer arena anywhere than in this rich and varied 
county. 

The Carlow and Island hounds, whose career has been rather 
chequered, had exceptional advantages of cubbing this season, as 
Lord Fitzwilliam threw open his extensive woodlands at Coolatten 
to their enterprise, and now everything goes on as smoothly in the 
county Carlow as if the Land League was as far remote in history 
as the Siege of Troy, or the Servile War in Roman story. Their 
neighbours in Wexford are full of welcome for hounds, but it is a 
matter of serious regret that Captain Walker, the M.F.H., is forced 
to absent himself through ill-health. He is, however, efficiently 
represented by Captain Maher, late of the 7 th Dragoons. 

Louth, with its neighbour Meatb, never felt much of the fury 
of the anti-hunting storm. Of course, attempts were not wanting to 
bring them under the ban of the League, but the good sense and 

food feeling of the inhabitants, aided by the tact and ability of the 
daster, repressed the abolitionists. Mr. de Sales Filgate was very 
unfortunate in his kennels last year, losing a number of the best and 
most trusted hounds of his pack fi-om dumb-madness; and these 
Mentors of the multitude had to be replaced by drafts 3 however, 
everything is now smooth, and the Master finds himself at the head 
of as effective a force as he could desire, with a country admirably 
stocked with foxes. 

Few countries have better cub-huniing advantages than Gal way, 
and Mr. Burton Persse is not the man to throw them away or suffer 
them to remain unused. In the wide woodlands of Marble Hill 
alone, he generally finds occupation for a week, while the coverts on 
the Connemara side may be hunted ad libitum in the autumn, as 
they arc never visited in winter. This year was a busy one and a 
fruitful one, but Mr. Burton Persse has had a heavy blow dealt him 
by the pressure put upon him — ^long after all his arrangements for the 
season had been completed — to lend part of the eastern side of the 
county to a pack of harriers, the property of Mr. PoUok, that in 
the previous seasons only hunted an odd outlying fox, and never 4rew 
the county coverts. Yielding to the wishes of sundry sportsmen on 
the Ballinasloe side of Galway, Mr. Burton Persse has, with certain 
reservations, consented to the disintegration of the old "Blazer" 
prerogative \ but his sense of the slight put upon himself — for it is 
a slight, though no one will acknowledge it — may be gathered from} 
the fact that he has sent in his resignation of the Mastership of the 
Galwav Blazers at the close of the present season, after thirty 
years clevoted to raising his county to the first rank among hunting 
countries, and the spending of much money in carrying out these 
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unselfish aims. Meantime it is only fair to Mr. PoUok to state 
that equal pressure was, I believe, put upon him to accept the new 
trust, and that nothing can exceed the handsome and liberal 
manner in which he has managed it, while, moreover, he has been 
fortunate in showing sport to his fields. 

Having thus glanced at the autumnal aspect of Ireland in connec- 
tion with fox-hunting, we may now approach what pursuers deem 
the winter of their content, and see how far the promise of the 
moons of mist and mellow fruitfiilness was fulfilled. 

Meath has for some time filled the r6le of the best, as it is the 
largest, hunting county within H.M.'s. dominions ; and Navan, its 
hunting centre, though in some respects very inferior to Rugby and 
Melton, has many points of resemblance to those towns, so far as 
fox-hunters are concerned. The Boyne flows through Navan, and 
is here joined by a large tributary^ — the Black water — ^and on the 
banks of the Boyne are many pleasant and picturesque mansions 
surrounded by lawns and parks, and a great number of these resi- 
dences are now filled by a migratory population who towards 
May ''fold their tents like the Arabs, and silently pass away," 
till the equinoctial gales begin to chase away the foliage of summer, 
and nature assumes that bare and barren aspect dear to the hunting 
eye. Some of these hunting residences are taken on permanently : a 
few, however, can only be retained for the season : and the rents 
they fetch are higher than anything in the shires. Thus Black 
Castle, which, in addition to being a first-rate huntbg position, 
commands capital salmon reaches, brings £iooo for the season. 
Nor is there, I believe, a single desirable house or cottage {arne^ of 
course) within a three or four mile radius of Navan, untenanted, 
while every bit of stable accommodation, however rough, has found 
occupants. All thb, the result of first-rate sport maintained 
through many seasons, makes fox-hunting not only a pleasant 
pastime, but a very important institution in Meath — ?l Pactolus 
whose sands are mixed with golden ore — a Nile whose annual 
irrigation becomes a source of national prosperity; and hence, 
the foundations of fox-hunting being laid down so deeply and 
strongly, the superstructure is not likely to be shaken by any 
passing gust of popular favour or disfavour, and so many may be 
said not only to have a pride in the maintenance of fox-hunting 
here, but, moreover, a very solid vested interest, that it would 
require little short of a social earthquake to disturb it. 

The Meath formal season began on the 17th of October at Head- 
fort, the charming residence of the Marquis of that ilk, who is one 
of the staunchest supporters of the chase in the county, and still rides 
straight to hounds. The meet was ah unusually large one, for, inde- 
pendently of the prospect of sport, it is worth going a long distance to 
see the manner in which Mr. Trotter turns out his hunt servants. 
The horses^being very different from the usual ** establishment " type, 
— young, fresh, highly-bred horses up to weight — ^and some three or 
four feather-weight second horsemen, all turned out in scarlet, are in 
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attendance on the Master and his men. Nor is their office by any 
means an easy one, for field gates being comparative rarities in 
Meathy they have to jump nearly as many fences as the men on the 
first horses. The morning sport was nilj but when the wild hillside 
gorse of Roberstown was reached, ^' a traveller/' who realised the 
poet's conception of a fox — 

*' Stout, gallant, and shy, 
With his earths ten miles off and those earths in his eye " — 

was seen emerging on the far side — needless to say over pasture, for 
tilth is uncommonly scarce and hard to find in these latitudes. For 
twelve miles, over wide grass fields with large fences and brooks and 
brooklets intervening, did the hounds pursue this gallant fox, till he 
gained some open drain or hiding-place at Gravelmount, a sudden 
storm having made the latter part of the chase rather slow, and this 
let in some who could never have seen anything of it otherwise. 
The run was straight enough for a seven-mile point, and passed by 
Brittas, Nobber, and Mountainstorm. After this fine beginning, 
hunting in Meath hardly rose much above cub-hunting form, till a 
grand run from Loughcrew by Miltown and Killua Castle to Drews- 
town changed the luck ; and during November the sport with this 
pack has been extraordinarily brilliant, and towards the close of the 
month scent was too good for horses. But on the 4th of December 
Meath witnessed one of the finest runs of the century. To be sure, 
it was only twelve miles in length, over continuous grass pastures, 
and very straight ; but the pace was so good, and so sustained, that 
it made a five mile tail ! The run was from the Reiske Gorse, 
and ended in an old pasture field on the Spring-Hill course, when 
the pack killed their fox — the second of the day. 

The Kildare hounds, following the traditions of the county, com- 
menced their season on the first Tuesday in November at Johns- 
town Inn. Always a large gathering, the assemblage this year 
was enormous, and was fortunately favoured by fine weather and 
serene skies. With two contiguous parks of large area, and a good 
deal of woodland between them, the routine is to kill a fox after an 
hour and so many minutes of pursuit, seldom advanced far into the 
open. The experience of the 6th of November was a perfectly 
novel one. After some little feinting, a bright bay dog-fox of a 
couple of seasons' experience set forth in the consciousness of great 
powers of racing and staying, and ran nearly twenty miles so straight 
that from find to finish the measurement is twelve miles. As 
most readers of ^Baily' have been often at Punchestown, and 
know something of the country between Sallins, the railway portal 
to Punchestown, and the King's Bridge terminus, let me state 
generally that this gsUant fox held on from a gorse close to Sal-* 
.ins Station, through Palmerston and the verge of Bishopscourr, 
running nearly parallel to the Great Southern and Western line of 
rails, that he then swept over the grassy hills seen by travellers firom 
Dublin to Sallins on the left hand side, passing by half-a-dozen most 
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inviting coverts, and met his fate in the valley not much more than 
three miles from the King's Bridge Station, in attempting with 
stiffened limbs to jump a wide bank and ditch that barred his 
onward flight. Few such opening-Azy runs have ever been seen. 
Few countries have ever known a better in any part of the season. 
Dimidium facti qui cospit habet. Since then the Kildare sport has 
been superb on the whole. An hour and twenty-five minutes from 
a plantation near Three Castles, ending in a kill close to Ponlaphonca 
Cascade, being, perhaps, the best subsequent item. In Louth there 
have been a few fine days, and foxes have turned up in great num- 
bers. The opening meet in Westmeath was the largest ever known. 
The Carlow and Island hounds had a brilliant run of thirty-seven 
minutes from Rathdaniel, killing in the open. The Tipperary hounds 
had in November an unchecked forty-five minutes from Ardfinnan 
covert, the United Hunt a most brilliant chase from Rainsolough 
gorse with a successful close, and a few good bits of sport may be 
credited to the Wexford count v pack, while the Queen's County 
hounds, who were supposed to oe in a state of semi-siege in their 
kennels, have been completely reinstated in popular favour, and now 
take the field as in olden time. 

Stag-hunting in Ireland never sank in the estimation of the people 
like foxhunting, and the Ward Union hounds were in the worst of 
times as welcome everywhere, as before the Pamell Patriotic Era. 
Of course tact and management had something, nay a good deal, to 
say to this happy consummation, but circumstances and local pecu-> 
liarities had even more, for the Ward Hunt district par excellence 
is a purely grazing tract, held for the most part by large occupiers, 
who, if not all ^ pursuers," are to a man (and woman too) sport- 
loving, proud of their pack, and of the unrivalled gallops which they 
afford the civil, military, official, professional, and commercial world \ 
for in the mere matter of riding to the musical accompaniment of 
hounds over continuous reaches of grass-land there is nothing that 
can for a moment compete or compare with the Ward Union sport, 
provided always, as the men of law put it, neither man nor horse be 
lacking in that great essential to success here, and perhaps, indeed, 
everywhere — ^nerve and heart. 

Of course with red-deer for a quarry no limits can be assigned to 
stag-hunting enterprise, no boundaries made to confine the prowess 
of the pack and their followers — J 

** Far as our stags can speed our 'haviers ' roam, 
Surrey our empire and behold our home !" 

At the close of last season Mr. Leonard Morrogh, whose name 
had been for twenty years associated with the triumphs of this pack, 
announced his intention of resigning the reins of office, and since 
then the management of the hounds has been entrusted to a com-* 
mittee, amongst whom are Mr. Leonard, the Earl of Fingall, Mr. J. 
Hone, Mr. Fox Goodman, and Mr. O'Reilly, and things have gone 
on very smoothly and efficiently during the present season $ Tom 
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Brindley still holding the horn, with George Woodman to turn the 
hounds to him. As stag-hounds can have nothing corresponding to 
cub-hunting, while young hounds require sokne slight apprenticeship in 
the field, it is usual for the executive to have a few matutinal experi* 
ences with untried stags or stags that do not promise to make brilliant 
performers before the regular season commences, in the last week of 
October, and the public are invited to attend the formally announced 
meets. Nor is it considered a bad thing to sacrifice a stag or two on 
these occasions by way of blooding the hounds. Unfortunately, this 
year a splendid straight-running stag, who might have proved a true 
successor to ^^ Boyne Water/' or such cervine celebrities, fell a victim 
to the hounds, as starting from the Fairy House he never stopped 
till he reached the river Tolka, then low enough at Blanchardstown, 
and as the field and staff were some distance behind, there was no 
one to rescue this good runner ; indeed in the matter of deer this 
season has proved very hard upon the association, some six or seven 
having been killed already. Their opening day at '^ the Ward " 
proved very successful so far as attracting a huge gathering. Nor was 
the sport oy any means bad, though not brilliant in the matter of 
speed, line, or distance. Since then their gallops, three a week, have 
been fairly good, but scent, which had been somewhat coy and 
catchy till the latter part of November, revived greatly, and two or 
three of their runs in the last ten days of that month were up to 
their best form. Lord Spencer has been a pretty regular ^^ fol- 
lower" of these hounds since his return from England, and notwith- 
standing a few little contretemps^ has usually managed to see the 
chase from a good position of proximity. 

In the Co. Down, Captain Ker has managed to show good sport 
with his stag-hounds, and his field, who had just presented him with 
his picture by Collier, was extremely sorry when an accident in the 
field caused him to give up the horn for a short interval In no 
part of the empire are men more decidedly fanatici per la caccia 
than in what is contemptuously styled the black north, but which 
is now the red north, full of devotees to Diana Downiensis. 

One or two other packs of stag-hounds exist in Ireland, but good 
as the sport they show may be, they belong to the '^ scratch " 
category. 

It is a matter of congratulation that though hunting has been dis- 
established and dethroned in one or two parts of Ireland, notably in 
the King's County, where Lord Huntington was forced to allow his 
hounds to emigrate to the American continent, the number of packs 
showing sport in that island this year is very nearly as large as ever. 
Thus the Muskerry country has been handed over, temporarily at 
least, to the 20th Hussars, who are quartered at BallincoUig, in the 
Co. Cork, and with Colonel Mangles and Captain Bellasis as alter- 
nate huntsmen, and Mr. Watman for whip, they have shown very 
good sport already ; indeed it seems that, as with the mythic bough , 

" Uno avulso, non deficit alter 
Aureus ; et simili frondesdt virga metallo 1" 
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Harriers are, like stag-hounds, very popular in the Emerald Isle, 
and Mr. George Brooke and Captain Hollway Steeds may boast 
that no pack of fox-hounds in England can claim as good an area 
of grass as they have assigned them, Mr. G. Brooke's hounds have 
only recommenced hunting, as Bingham, their huntsman, died from 
the effects of a fall, and I hear their sport under Allen, their new 
leader, ha^ been verv good. Captain Steed's hounds represent 
several packs drafted aown to his standard. Their sport has been 
good, and their fields large. A sad accident in the hunting-field 
proved fatal to Mr. E. Reilly, a wealthy &rmer in the Co. Dublin, 
who keept a small pack of harriers to amuse himself and his neigh- 
bours* He was a very hard-riding sportsman, though no longer young, 
and a welter weight, and his enormous funeral evidenced his great 
and general popularity. Lord Spencer rode ofF at once on his return 
from England to inquire for him, and sat for some time by his bed- 
side, and more than one Master of hounds attended at Glasnevin 
cemetery to pay his remains the last tribute of esteem and respect, 
proving that the brotherhood of sport is not a mere conventional 
sound. 

Among many hopeful signs on the hunting horizon of Ireland 
may be mentioned the fiict that the Pope has m several cases form- 
ally sanctioned hunting among the parish priests. Cardinal CuUen, 
who represented the more ascetic and monkish side of Ultramon- 
tanism, had completely vetoed the chase, once so popular among 
the pursuing padres, and by so doing he had severed one of the last 
pleasant links that connected the squirearchy with the people. Nor 
is it an unfavourable omen to see prominent Land Leaguers emerg- 
ing from their ^^ caves " and joining '^ the glad throng '' of sportsmen 
once more — among them a feather-weight M.P., once Mr. 
Parnell's colleague. In fact many circumstances point to a revival 
of the hunting glories of Ireland, and if the tale of one or two out- 
rages still darkens the chronicle of sport, it must be recollected 
that even Hercules was not able to choke off the Lernean Hydra 
at once, and that the monster's expiring efforts were full of still 
vigorous venom. 



GREYBEARD AT HOME. 

A SKETCH. 

Any Londoner purposing to visit my old friend Greybeard will find 
that to reach him in his home is almost as difficult a task as that 
set seekers for the Singing Tree and Golden Water in the * Arabian 
Nights' story. No difficulty exists until the first great halting place 
is reached. By this time London is left some couple of hundred miles 
behind, and the traveller makes the agreeable discovery that he is 
hungry, unless indeed afflicted with the pestilence of the age — that 
ailment, I mean, which sufferers describe as an evil family inheritance, 
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and matter-of-fact observers say springs from sherry, or nips of whisky, 
or brandjr and soda in the morning, incessant cigarettes, and little or 
no exercise. Well, let the traveller with an appetite rejoice that the 
means of satisfying it are close at hand. He will fuid a capital 
luncheon in the coffee-room of the noble hotel within twenty yards' 
distance, and one nearly as good in the grand refreshment saloon 
attached to the railway sution. Only let him make haste, lest all 
the seats be taken at the long centre board, and the more cosy 
small ones in the window recesses, for the train was a full one, and its 
late occupants are naturally famished, not having tasted food for four 
hours, save such small sustenance as sandwiches, sausage rolls, bread- 
and-butter, and buns can afibrd. These tiny kickshaVl^s count for 
nothing, nor does the soup which some of the travellers consumed 

against time at Pet Dear me ! I was nearly giving a hint as to 

the line by which London is left if you pay a visit to Greybeard. 

Early in a spring mornine, late on a winter's night, you cannot 
walk tnat long station platform for five minutes vrithout meeting 
some acquaintance. About the ninth or tenth of August it is well- 
nigh as impassable as the Strand on Lord Mayor's Show day. 
Twice a year at least it is crammed with racing men. Indeed the 
place smacks of sport. At the bookstall vou may hear the where- 
abouts of a good copy of Orton's * Turf Annals,' or a complete set 
of 'Baily,' or buy for less than its weight in gold the dingy 
little volume recording ^How the Mares came in at Black 
Hambleton.' All the porters know what is fiivourite for the chief race 
of the week. It is an interesting platform, and yet one to be dreaded, 
for the whole world comes there. It is the place of all others 

where you are likely to encounter a cred I mean any man who 

owes you money and cannot pay — or the lady who once upset your 
peace of mind by an action for breach of promise. 

At last we steam out of the great station, and I commence the 
second half of the journey in search of Greybeard. Now my 
troubles begin. Before my fellow travellers and I have had time to 
exhaust our stock of supercilious or defiant dances wt are called on 
to change. Then we take another^train, and at the end of half-an- 
hour's ride are bidden to change again. This is the region, too, of 
station masters who don't care, and porters who don't know, and the 
few passen^rs are rustics speaking an unknown tongue, wearing 
boots like ironclad boats, and continually blundering into a wrong 
class carriage, pantine, and with wildly staring eyes. Engine-drivers 
and stokers lead the happiest of lives. At every little station where 
the train stops— they are about two miles apart — these f«ACtionaries 
converse with friends on local topics of the day, and, when interest 
begins to flag, steam off very slowly to the next halting point. 
There they enjoy more conversation, allowing passengers ample time 
for inspecting the contents of little garden patches, in which 
wallflowers, marigolds, and mi^nonnette still linger with the 
lugubrious Michaelmas daisy, whilst a few pink china roses yet cling 
to the porch and wall of the station master's cottage. Anon the flat 
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lands are left behind, and many pheasants stalk at the outskirt of the 
copses that hedge the line; a startled wood-pigeon flaps noisily 
through the tree-tops; and, as the engine groans and pants past 
a sloping pasture, a big old hare limps slowly away, as if resenting 
the intrusion upon his playground. We are entering upon a 
country where game is plentiful and well preserved. Presently 
gently sloping fields give place to steep hill-sides, and then to an 
^most mountainous district of rock and moor, and few trees. The 
train rumbles across a bridge under which rushes a porter-coloured 
little river, running swiftly between broken banks, and, after a 
warning whistle at a curve, slackens speed and stops. I am the only 
passenger who alights at the last of the little stations, so feel surer 
than ever that they are erected merely as gossiping points for the 
servants of the railway company. It is a rather chill October after- 
noon, and Greybeard awaits me not at the station. My old friend 
is too good a judge to risk the results of draughts and damp stone 
work. But an attendant is there with a dog-cart, a vehicle, by-the- 
bye, that I have held in special aversion ever since riding on one 
— somewhere about the beginning of the century — from Richmond 
racecourse to the town, a wild horse in the shafts, and a driver mad 
with brandy-and-water. I'he journey seemed to be accomplished in 
about forty-five seconds. Belleisle was passed ere man could wink 
his eye ; and as we tore down the hill beyond I remember vowing all 
sorts of offerings to my patron saint if he would preserve us from 
destruction. I am afraid I never settled. 

Greybeard's horse is a sober one, and his man steady, but at first 
silent and shy, reluctant to talk until he has taken in some degree 
the measure of the London stranger. But mention of sport rarely 
fails to loosen the tongues of dwellers in this particular district. 
Presently Thomas discourses with fluency and spirit of the shcoting 
and fishing the country affords. I trust he adheres strictly to 
truth. On this point, however, there is room for doubt. As we 
plash through the ford of a rather slow, deep runm'ng brook, I inter- 
rupt his lamentation over the prevalence of poachers in the neigh- 
bourhood, and the many deadly contrivances they adopt for despoil- 
ing his master, by an inquiry as to whether there are trout in the 
stream. ** Trout !** he replies, " trout ? Av, t' biggest in t' country, 
and t' sleeist. Soomtimes ah've coom down here with a bit o' 
salmon-spawn of a neet, and catched them as big as cod. But ah 
ali'ys lost t' biggest, for when ah pulled em out they banged theirsells 
agenst tree-trunks, add knocked t' heuk out o' their mouths, and 
scrammeled back into t' wather." The remainder of Thomas's 
sporting experiences are received with caution. But he chatters on 
cheerfully, until, just as darkness comes down on the narrow road, we 
enter a village, turn up a short avenue leading to an old-fashioned 
house ; and there, with lights flashing behind him, and a noble smell 
of hare-soup streaming out into the cold night air, stands my old 
friend, greeting me for once with a kindly smile» 

Seventeen years have gone since Greybeard and I walked ^* over 
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the hills " together, yet he does not look older than when we caught 
the little trout in the hill-stream, and saw Strathconan and Newland 
at exercise. Ample means, pure air, good cookery, sound liquors, 
andy above all, indifference to the way in which the world wags, so 
long as his comfort suflFers not — these are the causes why Grey- 
beard has the step and digestion of a youth, and sleeps for eignt 
hours uninterruptedly every night of his life. He is the sole occu- 
pant, save his servants, of the rambling, old-fashioned, rather gloonay 
mansion, in which his father and grand&ther lived and died. He 
rarely has visitors ; still more rarely does he visit ; and when once 
a year he spends ten days in London, no one sees so much of Grey- 
beard as vendors of old books and engravings. He lives in a hunt- 
ing country, but never rides to hounds. Since, as a boy, he shot 
sparrows and blue-tits* in the stack-yard he has never fired a gun. 
So far has his nature changed since those early days, that almost the 
sole order given to his gamekeeper is to leave hawks and owls, mag- 
pies and carrion crows unmolested, and have special care that stoats 
and weasels come to no injury. When told that a polecat bad 
replenished its larder with two couple out of a brood of young 
chickens, he said that the animal was becoming rare, and forbade any 
attempt to trap it. I had occasion once before to mention that he 
omits to make such beneficent use of his considerable wealth as 
would render his name dear to the deserving. It has happened 
once or twice that unforeseen circumstances in connection with the 
national sport have caused me to sound him delicately on the sub- 
ject of a little loan. So far from showing that disposition to antici- 
pate my request which should form a trait in the chai-acter of the 
rich (for what other purpose is money bestowed upon them ?), 
such preliminary words have invariably been received wirh coldness 
so marked as to border on insult. Yet will this eccentric old 
gentleman, occasionally spend money with no ungenerous hand. He 
gave a sovereign to a farm lad who discovered a buzzard's nest in a 
neighbouring craig, and forbore to take eggs or young. On an aged 
inhabitant of the village who had as a boy seen the match between 
Hambletonian and Diamond, and described it over and over again to 
Greybeard, he conferred an annual pension of five pounds. This he 
was not csdled upon to pay for long, as in less than three months the 
aged inhabitant (who had previously been a teetotaller) died of gin. 

There is much to like, I find, in life as spent in this remote 
nook. A great blessing is that we are free from the nuisance of 
letters. Grevbeard has few correspondents ; and, in the hurry of 
leaving London, I forgot to give my present address to a single 
person. If this omission entails inconvenience on lawyers and 
tradespeople, or persons of that sort, I shall be sorry. But really 
one may waste a lifetime in attending to the requirements of others, 
and never be thanked for it Some reflections on this point caused 
me, ere leaving town, to dispose of the contents of my little villa up 
the Thames. It will be a surprise to my landlord when he calls for 
the rent — I suspect he was on the point of doing so, as it had 
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escaped me to reply to several letters on the subject— but summer 
will soon come round again, when I dare say he may be able to let the 
place to advantage. In the meantime it will doubtless be a pleasure 
to dear old Greybeard if I make a long stay with him. Although 
he looks so hale and hearty, my friend is getting on in years, and 
ought to have some trustworthy person at home in case of sudden 
illness. Besides, the solitary life he leads is not conducive to 
happiness. It encourages avarice and other evil passions. His 
housekeeper, too, is so young and good-looking that people might 
begin to talk. My constant presence would do away with the 
chance of any scandal of this sort, whilst it would be of some bene- 
fit to the young woman herself to receive the occasional advice 
and supervision of a person with such varied experience as has 
been mine. Though, I may say, immorally reluctant to part with 
money, no one practises better than Greybeard the great virtue 
of hospitality. His ideas on the subject of cookery agree with 
mine exactly ; and it is sad to think' that a man with such an 
enormous stock of old wine should not have some one at his 
elbow to point out the sinfulness of allowing the greater portion 
of it to become eventually the property of people who very likely 
prefer beer. All he needs is a little friendly prompting of this sort. 
Some of his port would soften the heart of a fiend, and we had 
a bottle of Chambertin last night so good that I dreamt about it. 

As yet amusement has not failed sufficiently to render necessary 
a suggestion on my part for visiting the market-town, the only 
one of any importance within easy distance of Greybeard's village. 
He hates the town. ** Nobody there," he says, '* but people I 
know, and consequently don't want to see." And although, in 
case I am persuaded to take up my abode here permanently, it will 
be necessary to wean him from this abhorrence of society, ac 
present his views are not altogether displeasing to me. People are 
so officious and meddling, you see; and it would be hard if the - 
little repose I have promised myself from the attacks of an un- 
grateful world were to be destroyed by the gossiping of some 
busybody who might happen to recognise me. As it is I enjoy 
myself very much. Without leaving my host's domain it is 
possible to potter about with a gun, and make a beautiful mixed bag, 
beginning with grouse, pheasants, and partridges, and winding up 
with golden plover and curlew, if Greybeard's ornithological craze 
does not forbid the long-nebbit bird to be destroyed. In the little 
river grayling were rising when the sun shone out for a few minutes 
at noon, and there is grand pike and perch fishing in a lake always 
open to Greybeard and his guests. 

The pleasantest hours are those we spend in the library — used 
also as a smoking-room. On this apartment the old man prides 
himself, and its walls bear witness to the industry with which his 
researches in dingy print and book shops have been pursued. Portraits 
hang there in scores of racehorses in frames, and on the tables lij 
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portfolios bursting with others for which no hanging space remains 
within the rooms my host most affects. Such a collection of books 
there is, too, relating to his favourite sport, as surely was never before 
got together by enthusiast. For the Turf is my friend's hobby. 
He no longer cares to attend races frequently ; the modern school 
of racing-men have no attraction for him, and scarce one remains of 
the old cronies with whom he was wont, a quarter of a century 
back, to sojurn during an Ascot, Goodwood, or Newmarket week. 
Oddly enough, he appears never to have taken kindly to the Heath, 
a peculiarity noticeable amongst others whose earliest experiences of 
horse racing were on Knavesmire or the moor at Doncaster. I fancy 
the old man paid his last visit to Newmarket on the hurricane day 
last year, when the Cambridgeshire had to be postponed. It offended 
his dignity to have his hat snatched by the storm, whirled over the 
sheds in the Birdcage, amidst the laughter of irreverent stable-lads, 
and trundled down the Heath as if it had been a hoop. Although 
very angry if such a suggestion is made, he has never quite forgotten 
the minute or two during which it seemed highly probable that the 
Grand Stand would fall and bury us in its ruins. With a listener 
who loves racing reminiscences, Greybeard now and then waxes 
garrulous on the subject of favourite horses, as when, for instance, 
we smoked in the library last night. One of his little weak points 
is pride in his ability to repeat the winners of Derby, Oaks, and St. 
I^eger from the commencement, without prompting or much hesita- 
tion. I tickled his vanity yesterday by daring him to the task, although 
fully aware that he would accomplish it. He has to pause a little ere 
remembering which of the M's stood second, when Manuella, Music, 
Medora, and Minuet followed each other in the Oaks records, but 
gets through brilliantly, and good-humour is thereby secured for the 
rest of the evening, unless some desperate misadventure of speech on 
my part upset his equanimity. This politic stroke I follow up by 
beseeching sight of a particularly hideous portrait of Bay Malton, in 
which that redoubtable animal appears like some wild creature born 
of heavy supper and subsequent nightmare. His head, in particular, 
is so monstrous and forbidding, that to show the portrait to a timid 
child would be to ensure yells of terror, if no worse evil. But Grey- 
beard dotes on this ugly beast, almost as much as on the portrait of 
Haphazard, with Billy Pierse in the Raby stripes walking in wooden 
fashion to the horse's head. 

" I don't like Newmarket," says Greybeard, turning over a tray- 
full of well-used short pipes, and selecting a favourite one, which 
he carefully cleans with a partridge's feather. " I have never 
liked Newmarket since I was persuaded to get out of my Vedette 
money on the Two Thousand morning. Always an unlucky 
place for me. Did I ever tell you what a lot of money I lost 
on St. Hubert, and how he was trained for his Two Thousand ? 
Well, remind me, for its worth knowing. There was some plea- * 
sure in the Heath when we used to have plenty of matches. I 
was there on Lord Glasgow's Saturday when he won six, and 
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remember Tom TuUoch being matched to run something Ditch 
In, for ninetjr-nine pounds and six half-crowns. There were 
jockeys^ too, m those days, and they didn't walk about as if all 
Newmarket belonged to them, or slap their employers on the back, 
as some of *em seem very much inclined to do now. Then what 
is all this I read about a jockeys' combination ? Do you mean to 
tell me that, if such things exists they would have lasted a month 
in Lord George's time ? Something wrong ? Of course there is 
something wrong when servants grow rich and masters poor ; 
and my old commissioner, Flint, writes me that the backers are 
nearly all broken, and some of the layers not much better off. So 
you live in bad times. Master Scribe, and had better look out for some 
other business before the old one leaves you stranded altogether." 

This seems a favourable opportunity for suggesting that I would 
certainly follow such excellent advice but for a trifling hitch as to 
the necessary capital. The wary old man feels, however, that he 
has approached too near unsafe ground, and hastily cuts in again. 
*'Help yourself! No better whisky in the world than thatj but 
not equal to some Fobert, of Spigot Lodge, put me in the way of 
getting over thirty years ago. No ! I don't hke soda-water 
syphons myself; but they are sometimes convenient in an out-of- 
the-way place like this. Oh ! to be sure, you were boasting about 
your racehorses nowadays." I had not said a word on the sub- 
ject; but am too prudent to venture a contradiction. "Now, I 
don't think much of them. There has been one good one lately, 
Isonomy ; but, bless you, I have seen some that would have beaten 
him easily. Look at Plenipotentiary there, on the left of the win- 
dow. No one ever knew how good he was. He would never 
have been beaten, but for being made safe after reaching Doncaster 
for the St. Leger. He got there as fit to run as horse could be ; and 
there are people living now aware of who did the deed. Of 
course there were black sheep, and plenty of them, in my young 
racing days. There always will be some. Look at this plate. It 
is one of Attila's, and he wore it in the Derby. If John Scott 
were still alive he would very likely tell you that long after the horse 
had been beaten in the Leger, he found out the reason why. That ! ** 
exclaims the now thoroughly excited old man, pointing to a Herring 
portrait of Beeswing, for which he paid 40/. at a Northumberland 
sale — " that was the sweetest mare that ever trod turf. I knew 
her from the time she was two years old, and it was partly 
due to me that she started for the Newcastle St. Leger in 1830, 
instead of being kept for the Cup. It was more difficult to get Bob 
Johnson into the right mind than Mr. Orde." 

Now the passionate admirers of Beeswing — not many of them 
are left — take fire at the faintest hint that the mare was over- 
rated. Greybeard still idolises her memory, so I keep to myself 
certain thoughts respecting her easy defeat by Elis in the St. Leger, 
her overthrow in the Doncaster Cup whenever she met a good 

2 D 2 
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three-year old, and the not particularly brilliant Ascot perform- 
ances. But the subject is a dangerous one, so I divert him from 
it by questioning Greybeard as to his recollections of Catherina, 
a favourite topic. Of his old-world horse talk I must tell more 
hereafter. 



THE GAMEST FOX IN THE VALE. 
By Captain Clark Kennedy. 

I WILL tell you, as I promised, boy, the story of the run, 

Such a run as I shall never see again ! 
To my little horse I owed, indeed, the cream of all the fun, 

Never rider guided better with the rein ! 

• « « « 

Fifty years have passed away 

Since I bought that little grey — 
But I'd better tell the story in detail ; 

And you'll say, when I have done, 

'Twas a gallant sporting run, 
When we killed the gamest " varmint " in the Vale ! 

Throw a log upon the embers ; put the claret down to warm ; 

Draw the little horse-shoe table to the fire ; 
And be cheery, for the chimney echoes loudly with the storm, 
While the hailstone beats the casement in its ire. 
In this dear old-&shioned hall 
(There's her picture on the wall). 
Your mother often bade me tell the tale ; 
And my heart with pleasure bounds 
When my memory's with the hounds 
That killed the gamest ** varmint " in the Vale ! 

Now, hark ye how it happened ; 'twas a day in early spring, 

The sunny banks with primroses were drest : 
My heart was bounding gaily ; and, more happy than a king, 
The little grey was looking at his best. 

And the sunshine warm and bright. 
When the pack came into sight, 
Nerved our bosoms mighty fences to assail ! 
And we all declared we'd ride, 
Taking rivers in our stride, 
Should we find the fleetest " varmint" in the Vale I 

Yonder see our trusty huntsman, mark his cheery, knowing wink. 

As he trots his pack of beauties to the gorse ; 
What a glorious sea of yellow I what a gallant show of pink ! 

What a treat for man and maid, and hound and horse I 
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Watch the furze above them shaking ; 

What a joyful rout they're making ! 
Copley Gorse was hardly ever known to fail. 

Talk of salmon-rod or gun ! 

What can beat a clipping run 
With a gallant fox that's heading for the Vale ? 

Hark ! I think I hear their music as it rolls across the hills ! 

I z^Tifeel the colour mounting to my cheek ; 
And my gallant steed is trembling, while his eye with pleasure fills. 
And I know he'd say, ** how glorious ! " — could he speak. 
Steady, steady ! little grey, 
Give him time to burst away ; 
Never fear, youll have a gallop in the dale ; 
Tally-ho ! see — there he steals ! 
And he'd better show his heels. 
For, by all the stars, he's making for the Valel 

Now my heart is throbbing gaily ; I am ready for the fun ; 

How I love to hear the chorus of the pack ! 
The hounds are racing quickly past, all eager for the run, 
And the field is spurring madly in their track. 
For'rard, for'rard ! gone away ! 
Do your best, my little grey, 
Like a deer you flew o'er yonder post and rail ! — 
See the fox has crossed the brook, 
What a gallant line he took 
When he shaped his course from Copley to the Vale ! 

What a rate the hounds are going ! and it's catch 'em if you can ; 

What a merry pace they scamper down the hill ! 
I can see the Master forward, as he gallops in the van, 
And the erey and I are close behind him still. 
* • * * 

Now the field is tailing fast ; 
'Tis a pace that cannot last ; 
Horses game, and keen, and good, begin to fail ; 
And riders bold and true 
In the rear are left to rue 
That this sturdy fox has taken to the Vale. 

But we're flying still, and spurring; and like birds along the grass 

The pack are pressing onward for a view : 
A burst of eighty minutes few are able to surpass, 
And the race was nearly over, as we knew. 
Then give him but his due, 
He's a varmint stout and true ; 
QuafF a health to him in claret or in ale ; 
He has run a glorious race 
At a gallant sporting pace ; 
Such a fox we seldom follow in the Vale ! 
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J ! by JoYC ! he's left the valley ; now he's making or the wood ; 
But his vaunted strength must fail him at the hill i^ 



See! 

But' 

The merry chase is sweeping on, the scent has been so good, 
And the pack is thirsting wildly for a kill. 
Ha ! they have him now in view ! 
But, as arrow swift and true, 
He speeds him to the covert — 'tis in vain ! 

For, who— whoop ! — they're on his heels ! 
And yon noisy group reveals 
His life-blood running red upon the plain. 

Full five and forty horsemen, boy, were mustered on the hill. 

When the rover left the shelter of the gorse ; 

The Master shared alone with me the glory of the kill, 

Owed each his luck entirely to his horse ! 

« * * • 

Now we miss his cheery face. 

He has run his earthly race : 
Rests the grey beneath the yew-tree in the dale ; 

Gone the trusty hounds so true 

That gallant fox who slew j 
Yes, I swear it was the gamcst in the Vale 1 



AN OLD-FASHIONED CHRISTMAS-TIDE. 

BY J. P. WHEELDON. 

It was in the very depths of a sharp and grinding winter. Hard 
weather had set suddenly in, weather which was cold and keen as a 
diplomat's heart, accompanied by winds cutting as a razor-blade to 
even well-clothed folks, so that it was literally grinding, by reason of 
the extremity of its exceeding bitterness, to the very poor. Thus the 
village, with its exclusive and well-defined sections of society, yet 
never, at the very best of times, overrunning with exuberant fun, was 
flat, dead and dull to all movement, life and sound, as so much stag- 
nant ditchwater. But it was not always so. Before the frost had 
fairly set in, with its fiercest and most bitter rigours, as it had done at 
the time of which I write, the little insignificant High Street, twice 
a week at any rate, had looked bright and merry, with the stirring 
details of a right gallant show. This great event was simply a meet of 
a pack of foxhounds, but to country folks it appeared to be of the signi- 
ficance of a Lord Mayor's Show at the very least. The High Street 
was the one and only decent street in the place. Side streets it is true — 
or, to be more thoroughly correct,I should rather say alleys, and some 
of these, moreover, having slightly frowsy tendencies and leading to 
nowhere — sprouted irregularly on either hand. Following these off- 
shoots one might perhaps be brought up by a pigsty e, or, if it wer^ 
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the case of a thoroughly belated wanderer, he might perchance find 
himself surveying the extensive proportions of a somewhat dwarfed 
cabbage patch, with a further outlook upon the open country. Thus 
it may be gathered that the dimensions of the place were not of very 
great area. The High Street terminated in quite a respectable little 
square, within the dimensions of which lived all the rank, beauty 
and fashion of Deepdene society. In the middle of this square there 
stood an ancient and beautiful stone cross — beautiful, I doubt not, 
to this very day, yet, I am afraid, sadly starred, chipped, disfigured 
and defaced by rude, uncouth and vagrant hands. Still it was an 
artistic landmark for one's eye to rest upon, and moreover, the 
broad-flagged steps round its base was a favourite seat for the worn 
and aged people of both sexes, among them being numbered some of 
the very oldest crones and gaffers of the place. Here, therefore, in the 
ruddy mellow light of still serene summer evenings might be seen the 
bowed, bent and trembling figures of many pilgrims, near, very near 
— some of them — to the end of life's long and wearisome journey. 
These very old men and women were wont to come every evening 
to the market cross, and were always, as it seemed to me, comparing 
notes upon the progress made in their lengthened pilgrimage, by 
either.chuckling over events gone by and half-forgotten, or else count- 
ing up those uncertain turnpikes which yet loomed in the dim sad 
future. An artist would have looked with a pleased and gratified eye 
upon this evening halting-place of weary travellers ; for when the little 
square lay bathed in a golden Cuyp-like haze of soft light — when 
tender grey shadows appeared to be nestling and lurking in sly 
corners, as though ashamed of their very presence amidst such 
a lovely summer's glow, the whole scene was one of sweet and 
lowly beauty, leaving a sense of restful peace, and utter quiet calm 
and content upon any wayfarer's heart, who had, mayhap, moved 
much in busier and more stirring scenes. For my own part, as I 
sat at my little window watching the small life of the place, dwelling 
with a sense of pleasure upon the rich, pure colouring of the outer 
scene, I never could make out where the lighter shadows, softening 
abrupt angles and toning down architectural irregularities, sprang 
from. There they were, however ; and I used to fancy that they 
were hiding in awe of the deeper shade cast by the grim square 
tower of the venerable old church, whose first stones — so old it 
looked — might have been laid by adherents of the Conqueror himself. 
If they were, and, as I have said, helped to tone down irregularities, 
they served again to bring out in clearer and more brilliant relief the 
quaint gables of the roof-trees and those queer overhanging windows, 
which always looked as though they had been originally intended for 
pigeon boxes, and been spoilt by too much attention to detail. This 
square, therefore, was at once the centre of all the life and bustle of 
the place. Most of the little quaint and angularly-built shops had odd- 
shaped bow-windows, which looked bursting with pomp and vanity, 
and in some few cases had been so dropsically inclined from the days 
of their youth that they literally elbowed people off the side-walk. 
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In one corner of the square stood the Elephant, with its low, wde, 
hospitable portals, al>¥ays open, and always looking, even in the verj 
hottest weather, cool, cleanly, and, even to the very dull red bricks of 
the flooring, of great thirst-assuaging capacity. Next to that, or 
rather divided by a covered entrance-way leading to rows of loose- 
boxes, and a perfect barrack of coach-houses, encircling a cleanly^ 
trim, and red-sanded yard forming the rear of the old hostelry, stood 
the Bank. This being a prim, red-faced, solid brick-and-mortar 
mansion, was unquestionably the most imposing-looking building in 
the place, while tough, rough, and bluff Anthony BuUace himself 
head of the great banking nrm of RuUace, Burberry, and Banting, 
was a decidedly imposing-looking man. Summer and winter alike he 
always wore tight cord trousers, a yellow-brown nankeen waistcoat, 
thick-soled boots, and velveteen shooting-coat. The onlydifference in 
his dress ever noticed by a curious or observant eye was, that whereas 
in summer a stiff blue starched calico necktie with little white 
sprigs thereon was folded round his sturdy bull-neck, in winter 
he sported a loosely-knotted silk handkerchief of the real old blue 
bird's-eye pattern, and, so far as outdoor wear was concerned, never 
changed it. Shirt-collar was never visible ; indeed, I don't believe 
he ever wore a collar in his life. No one, however, was so great a 
stickler as he for good taste in others, or so complete a martinet for 
the rigid enforcement of polite etiquette. Every clerk in the house 
during business hours wore black clothes and a white tie, scrupu- 
lously and neatly knotted under his chin. This was old Anthony's 
stern rule, invariably gasped out in stertorous tones to new-comers — 
" I should wear um myself too," he used to cry — "wear um myself 
— badge of a gentleman, sir, badge of a gentleman, do you see ? — 
but that it has pleased Heaven to give me a skin the colour o' good 
port and clar*t j and white ties and a face like a butcher s — hum, 
they won't go, sir — they won't go ! And, damme, I say so, sir." 
Good heavens above, don't I know it ? As jovial old Paul Bedford 
might have said, *' I believe ye, my boy ! " 

In one corner of the square was Jim Woodman's, the saddler's, 
little shop. It was not very much bigger than a good-sized dog- 
kennel, but here it was that all the sporting blades of the village used 
to gather ; and while Jim, with his merry face, crisp, curly black 
hair, and keen glistening eye, stitched merrily away at harness or 
saddles for his many customers, more than one or two loungers were 
invariably to be found grouped about the little dark, musty interior. 
To one's nasal sense there was nothing but a strong suspicion of old 
fusty leather and wax, and from morning to night one's ears were 
dinned with noisy, excited conversation, which ranged over no 
other earthly subject than what sort of three-year-olds Mat Dawson 
or I'anson had got in the Derby and Leger, how many pheasant-eggs 
Lord Bluntisbury's keepers had hatched out, or which of the young 
hounds from the various farmers round the place had taken to the 
business of cubbing most keenly, and which of them promised to 
turn out likely aspirants for \^ry much whip-thong, or, in tlie en^, 
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entire and complete banishment. Next to Jim's shop was his 
brother's, the blacksmith's, forge, and these tsvo centres were 
unquestionably the gathering places for all the gossips of the place. 
While the one, with his small, compact, muscular figure, was a 
student deeply versed in horse and hound lore, a capital shot, a grand 
all-round cricketer, and an undaunted opponent in argument, the 
other — a very Colossus or Hercules in appearance, with thews and 
sinews boasting matchless symmetry and strength — was a quiet, shy, 
retiring fellow, with a lovely mellow tenor voice, utterly untrained, 
of course, yet never somehow sounding harsh or out of tune. He 
was the *' mildest mannered " man I ever met. Never an oath 
passed his lips, even under great provocation. His sole notion of 
human delight and enjoyment appeared to be realised by an hour or 
two stolen from labour, and spent by the riverside, or to sit half 
buried amongst the luxuriant flags and reeds bordering the great 
Mere. This lay in a low-lying tract of country a mile or more 
above old Turvey's mill. The stream we used to dignify by the 
name of ^' the river," turned this mill, and flowed through a wide 
extent of marshy land, through which percolated many little water- 
courses and brooks, alway tenanted by exquisitely-spotted trout; 
and, in such weather has had at that time just paid us a visit, 
haunted by lots of ducks and snipe. 

The Elephant, if you please, was a famous trysting-place for the 
Deepdene Hounds. I do not intend to assert that the name I have 
chosen to give them'was the absolute distinctive appellation attached to 
the pack, but it will do as well as any other. Just so sure, therefore, 
as old Carter the huntsman, on his gallant fleabitten grey gelding, 
with limbs hard and seasoned with tough work, as though they had 
been hewn out of steel itself, came trotting soberly down the High 
Street, followed by the splendid dog pack, young Will Turner and 
" Gipsy Jack," as he was called, the first and second whips, bringing 
up the rear, than every man, woman, and child ran out to meet 
them. The very first to bang a saddle or collar down, upon which 
five minutes before he had been hard at work, leaving the " bit shop 
to take care on itself," as he said, and wrapping his leathern apron 
round his sturdy loins as he ran, was Jim the saddler. Blacksmith 
Tom might, it is true, come to the grimy half-door of his forge, 
leaning his great corded arms on the edge, and pushing his fur cap 
back from his hot perspiring forehead for three minutes, perhaps, as 
he surveyed the busy scene, but that was all. No leathern apron 
was ever flung aside in his case, the bright blaze of the fire hardly 
died down in the great wide-throated chimney, and frequently the 
busy stirring clink, clank of the hammers rang out again, the sparks 
flew fast from the glowing iron, just as though the whole world was 
fast asleep, and there was no such gallant animate things as the 
Deepdene Hounds in existence. 

For all that it was a bonny sight, and, for my own part, I loved to 
watch the thin, spare, old huntsman, with his lined and weatherbeaten 
face, sitting his horse with quiet, unconscious ease. All the while 
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his little deep-set grey eye roved over his pied beauties from under the 
penthouse of his faded velvet cap. Dear me, dear me, let but one 
of them begin wandering errantly about, straying from the ranks, in 
fact, or putting his hackles up at a loafing sheep-dog, and that 
instant the huntsman's voice, clear as a bell and ringing as a trumpet, 
brayed out, and straight recalled the erring sinner to the broad and 
simple path parcelled out as the one and only course of foxhound 
propriety. Then how brave was Anthony Bullace, on his great 
leathering brown hunter, his red face litterally beaming with smiling 
hospitality. While most of the assembled farmers jogged up the 
neat sanded entrance to the Elephant's rear, in search of a discreet 
quantity of the Elephant's world-famed tap of sound ale — ^ale which 
seemed to hum and sparkle as it was poured out by a blushing hand- 
maid in the old-fashioned Rhenish-shaped glasses — ^some of the 
assembled gentry would accept old Anthony's earnest and pressing 
invitation to taste his ancient cherry brandy or old West India 
sherry. Then one of the village lads, proud as a peacock at 
the distinction of office, was called to walk the brown or the chestnut 
about, so as to avoid a chill in the keen sharp wind, the owner 
whereof, booted and spurred, would pop through the side door of the 
banking premises, only to emerge again some few minutes afterwards, 
wiping his mouth with an orange silk handkerchief, with perhaps a 
slight extra flush on the tip of his nose or cheek-bones, and diflFusing 
quite an aroma around as he flung his leg over the saddle again. 
Then was it pleasant, and likewise instructive, to watch the faces 
and personal demeanour of some of the tenant farmers as the Master, 
upon his great spanking chestnut, the Lawyer, came clattering 
down the street. He was nearly always late; and by the manner of 
some of the men grouped around, by a certain touch of the hard- 
brimmed hats, it was pretty nearly certain which of them owed for 
last half-year's rent, and which was quite clear of Master Nat 
Finlayson's, the steward's, book. Last arrival of' all was the vicar 
invariably. He came trooping down the street with a twinkle in his 
searching black eye that told his heart was with them, although the 
smug stern lines of the cold, clear-cut mouth and chin whispered 
outwardly a different tale. Mrs. Vicar, singular as possessing a 
singularly puggish nose, and arrayed in a hideous flat, brown straw, 
mushroom-shaped hat, long warm brown cloak covering her dress, 
yet discreetly giving all those whom it might concern, a fairish peep 
at her ankles, marched sedately by his side. No man cared to peep 
twice at those ankles, for the feet under them were, oh, such feet ! 
and, in stout goloshes, looked capable of killing many beetles. In 
the rear marched also the family of girls. There were seven of them — 
they walked in Indian file upon a descending scale. They all wore 
flat, brown straw, mushroom-shaped hats, they all had dear mamma's 
nose, they all wore warm brown cloaks and goloshes, and they all 
had feet ! 

But the frost came, and, as I have said, it was a veritable grinder — 
a frost of magnitude. Hunting was over for a time, and icicles, some 
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of them a yard long almost, hung from the cottage eaves. Snow 
had fallen heavily into the bargain, and lay in hard frozen ridges by 
the wayside. Wild birds came flocking into the village from the 
open fields, so tamed and worn out with the fierce grip of the bitter 
cold that the lads could almost picic them up in their hands. Poor 
little wanderers ! it was pitiable to see them sitting inert and nearly 
lifeless close to the very house doors. Starlings were to be seen on 
every house-top, mere pufFed-up bags of skin, bone and feathers, 
and these unhappy birds passed the whole day long, feebly flying 
down to the gutters, where everlastingly hopped a legion of 
sparrows, pink-breasted chaffinches, and a few water-wagtails, while 
they now and again took to varying the performances by winging 
their way hopelessly to the snow-shrouded fields and then back 
again. Women went from house to house with heads shrouded in 
warm shawls. Waggoners, with their chins buried deep in scarlet 
wool comforters, shuffled along the hard roads at a jog-trot by the 
side of their lazy fat teamsters, the horses' hoofs ringing merrily out 
as they stamped them down on the frozen soil. Every night the 
sky glowed more darkly and deeply blue, while millions of stars 
scintillated with a bright steady glow in the great frost-laden arc of 
heaven. Every night an excited group of idle chatterers gathered 
round the roaring smithy fire, the great point of attraction now, and 
told of raids made by desperate poachers in one or other of my Lord 
Bluntisbury's woods ; and every night, if one chose to go out upon 
the high road leading past Turvey's Mill, and the fenny country 
beyond, where lay the wide glistening face of the great pike- 
haunted mere, one might hear the swish of wings overhead, the call 
of wild birds of all kinds. Thus it was that Jim Woodman, with 
Christmas idleness so near at hand, used to cast his sparkling black 
eyes up at the old nine-bore double hanging from the ceiling of 
his little shop, and rub his grimy hands with joyful anticipation. 
At last came the sad news that two poor tramps, a man and bis 
wife, sleeping huddled together in some wretched outhouse one 
bitter, bitter night, the while fiery messengers were winging their 
^ unknown way across the hard black sky overhead, had slept their 
last sleep on earth. They were found frozen to death, both of 
them, and then it seemed indeed as if we were in the teeth of a real 
old-fashioned winter. 

It was Christmas Eve, and I had popped quietly into Jim's little 
shop for a bit of a gossip, half hoping that he might propose an hour or 
two's walk in the morning, with the chance of smuggling the guns 
out under the skirts of our coats. To take them boldly out, sloped 
over our shoulders, or carried under our arms in an orthodox 
manner, was a feat that neither he^ independent as he was, nor I 
dare attempt. We should likely enough be talked about as brands 
without half a chance of being silatched from the burning. We, 
therefore, perhaps not unnaturally, prepared to be thought singularly 
upright people, so long as the verdict could be secured by the aid of 
3ome brown paper to wrap stock and barrels in, and some stout 
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string to tie the aforesaid parcels round our loins. It was soon 
settled. He and his brother were going to spend Christmas Day 
with old Turvey the miller. Jim, therefore, had the nine-bore 
double up at the mill already, while Blacksmith Tom, of the sweet 
tenor voice, had taken his rods and pike tackle up, intending to try 
the famous pike of the mere for an hour or two in the morning. 

" A tell ee what a'll du,"says Jim, putting down a cart-trace which 
he had been sewing, his black deep-set eyes twinkling in the candle- 
light, and resting his wax-stained hands on the worn leathern apron 
covering his knees. ** A'm a going up to mill presently, to tak 
some powder and shotten up, and a'U carry th' gun wi* mey — we 
shall ha* nowt to tak' then wi* us, and we can put gaiters in we're 
pockets. Not as we shall want un, mind ye, for the ground's as 
hard as bricks." 

" Will snipe lie with so much frost, Jim ? " 

''They'll lie theer fast enough," he replied, pulling his waxed 
thread with a scroop through the tough leather. " There's noweer 
else for 'cm to gctten to. Ye see thecr's such a lot o' springs a 
them mashes as never freezes, and so keeps bits o' the ground sofr. 
You mun mind where you're walking to to-morrow, look you, or 
you may get up to your middle. There's lots o' birds on they 
mashes ; 1 seed 'em get up larst night as ever was at flight time. 
You recollect what a yallcr sunset it was ? Ay, well, I seed um 
a-gettin up, one after another, rig'lur droves of um, and there was 
they doocks a-streaming across th' sky in a long black line, and the 
snipes was a-cuttin' about like one o'clock. Now mind, ye'll be 
here arly — we're to be up at mill for breakfast." 

** But what will Turvey say, Jim ? He doesn't know I'm coming." 

*' And a good job too. The more the merrier, he'll say. There, 
that's done, * said he, flinging the trace down and stretching his arms 
up to the low blackened ceiling. ** Now then, off wi' ye, for I'm 
going to shut up, and then straight off to bed." 

Up at the mill the next morning all was bustle and hurry. Mrs. 
Turvey, a fat motherly woman, was driving and hurrying her hand- 
maids about, apparently nearly overwhelmed with the importance of 
the big Christmas party of friends and relatives which was presently 
to assemble, under the hospitable roof-tree of the picturesque old 
mill. She bustled out to meet us, with her bare fat arms covered 
with flour; and, risking the punishment of getting his whiskers 
pulled, Jim, the minute we were in the glorious old kitchen, with its 
wide-open roaring fire-place, and racks overhead, garnished with 
great sturdy hams, fat flitches, and bundles of fragrant herbs, pulled 
her under the pendant mistletoe, and kissed her there and then right 
heartily with a sounding smack, that sounded like a little explosion. 
It sent old Turvey, a dear old-fashioned yeoman, with a face like a 
ripe Ribston pippin, and who was sitting in a white smock-frock 
smoking his pipe by the blazing fire, into shouts of laughter. Red- 
armed, hard-as-nails Molly, busily plucking a grey goose in a far corner, 
chuckled j and pretty blue-eyed Annie, the one unmarried daughter. 
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screamed out, " Oh, mother, for shame ! *' while 'Lisbuih, the dairy- 
maid, and old Caroline, the general drudge, not to mention three or four 
other slips of girls, all busily occupied whisking eggs, stoning raisins, 
or chopping candied peel, grunted and grinned in chorus, until I 
began to magnify black-whiskered Jim into a veritable Don Juan 
—waxy flavoured it might be, and of a leathery taint, but still an 
unmistakable Don. It was confusion worse confounded when Jim 
began to chase Annie round the kitchen-table, and at last caught her 
close to the ancient kitchen clock, with its sonorous cathedral-like 
chimes. Another explosion followed this second capture, but ^' the 
materials,'' I fancy, took longer to explode. So perhaps there was 
a little tenderness between the blue-eyed one and the stalwart party 
with the glittering eyes and black whiskers. 

At last we got away after a hearty breakfast, followed by a 
" toppin'-up," as old Turvey called it, of home-made cherry brandy, 
and then out we went, followed by a shower of directions and com- 
mands as to the exact time when dinner would be on the table. 
The great driving-wheel was still now, and icicles slobbered down 
from every float, while solid ice clung to the brickwork of the mill- 
run, showing where the spray had been flung. Great blocks of ice, 
jagged and uncouth in shape as so many mimic arctic bergs, lined 
the sides of the mill-pool. These were covered with frozen snow, 
while in the centre, the black deep water slowly forged along, on its 
way to the great mere, and the larger river beyond, I, staring with 
all my might at the pool, where well I knew dwelt many a lusty 
trout and hordes of splendid striped perch, missed Jim for a moment ; 
but he was soon back at my side, with Dinah, his famous old black 
spaniel bitch, at his heels, wriggling her lithe body, and lashing her 
stump of a tail, with very joy to get clear of the stables and out in 
the keen frosty air. Crossing a ramshackle hand-bridge lower down, 
and terribly slippery with lumpy ice and frozen snow, we got to the 
other side of the little stream, and here loaded the guns. It was long 
before the days of breech-loaders ; and, splendid arms as modern guns 
are nowadays, I am Goth enough to fancy there was something 
pleasant about the ^^ proop " of the wads as they slid down the barrels, 
the little clattering noise made by the shot ; and then, confound it 
all, as Jim used to say, ^^ 'Cussion-caps be pretty little things, 
beant un f " 

Ten minutes afterwards we were among the rushy tumps, the 
swamp, and oozy ground. Dinah was pottering on ahead, but 
suddenly stopped dead short. Jim, by dint of everlasting work and 
precept, had made very little short of a Christian of her, and an 
instant afterwards, with a sharp, clear, distinct cry, a snipe sprung 
from the middle of a bed of watercress. Jim's nine-bore, with eights in 
the right-hand, and sixes in the left, was up in an instant. I just 
caught sight of the bird's crescent-shaped wings flitting, clear-cut as 
sword-blades against the grey sky, when his black whiskers half 
covered the stock, the shot rang out, and Scolopax fell dead, the 
centre of a little cloud of floating feathers, and then lay a little 
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brown patch on the further side of the stream. In went the bitch 
in an instant, and directly afterwards a wisp of five birds jumped up 
in front of me, and went zigzagging off at h'ghtning speed. I missed 
with my first barrel as clean as a whistle, but smothered my gentle- 
man with the lefty while at the noise of the double discharge a bunch 
of three or four mallards rose, with sharp, hurried cries of alarm, from 
a long clump of thick rushes, and went streaming away right across 
Jim's front. He had been watching the bitch slipping back into the 
deep dark water, as she tried to clamber out on the ice, calling to her 
and waving his hand to make her go lower down to a better landing- 
place. Just as the birds rose she had scrambled out, and was shak- 
ing her coat clear of the ice-cold water. Hearing the loud rustling 
clatter of the ducks' wings, she stood, head and tail up, a striking 
picture against the background of snow, and whimpered out loud as 
old Jim whipped the nine-bore up to his shoulder. It was a terrible 
long shot, but there were five and a-half drachms of powder behind 
the leaden messengers, and so the little pUls, catching Mr. Drake 
full in the middle of his long snaky head and neck, tumbled him 
over dead as the deadest mutton ever deceased. 

*' Bravo, Jim ! " I shouted, involuntarily, as I crammed the last 
wads down into my own old twelve-bore. ^^ Bravo, old man ; that 
was a clinking good shot ! " 

*^ Mark the ducks 1 " he replied, in a hissing whisper. '^ See um 
wheeling back ! Croodle down, old chap ; croodle down flat ; 
they'll come bang over our heads. Oh, blarm it — and 'arm not 
loaden — here they come! Look out, and shoot a yard in front 
of um." 

So I did ; but they were sixty yards high, and *' without straining 
her," as I choose to say, it seemed too far for the little twelve-bore, 
and so the birds went on apparently untouched. But as we watched 
them making swift progress, and straight away for the broad shining 
mere, a bird stopped suddenly, beat the air with its wings, and, 
turning head-downwards, fell like a stone. The bitch would have 
gone directly in swift pursuit, but at a word from Jim she dropped, 
and lay with her lovely brown eyes watching his face. 

" Yon bird lies just by yonder post and rails on the fur side. 
He's dead as ere a nail in a dead man's coffin. Shot through the 
head, I reckon ; but if so be as we sends the bitch to fetch un now, 
she'll put a lot o' birds up as she goes across, and spoil our shootin'. 
Steady, old lady. Now then, gently. Hie on, lass." 

So we pottered about all day, getting now a snipe or two, an odd 
duck at intervals, and here and there a bald-headed coot or a fat 
moorhen. The birds, however, did not lie well, on account of the 
severe frost, and presently, getting down towards the mere, we 
^* happened," as Jim said, upon his brother, who was fishing for 
pike at one of the few open and unfrozen spots just where the little 
river flowed into the wide deep lake. He had four grand fish lying 
on the ground by his side j one of them — ^and an eighteen-pounder 
to boot — being unquestionably the very handsomest pike I ever 
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recollect seeing in a somewhat long experience. As we worked 
down to him he had shouted and warned us of his whereabouts ; 
otherwise, so hidden was he amongst the rushes, tall brown reeds 
and spear grass, that we might just as likely as not have sent a 
charge of No. 6 round his legs, all the while being in complete 
ignorance of his whereabouts. 

** Where be 'ee, Tom ?" shouted his brother, as we came close to 
the edge of the mere. " Where away be 'ee, bo' ? *' 

" Hillo ! *' shouted Tom's mellow musical voice, and then his tall 
stalwart form rose from out the reeds. 

" Well ee, now ! Just a-fancy — he been a-squattin' down like 
thatten ! " Jim burst our, with a loud hearty roar of laughter, showing 
a row of ivory-white teeth. " There wa* he, a-squattin' down like 
a old sick hen I Han ye got any fish, bo' 7 " 

** Ay, I'n gotten three or fower, Jim. One's a gran' un tew. 
He'Jl go very night on to twenty. But I say, Jim," cried he, looking 
at his great silver watch, pulled out of his fob by means of a broad 
black ribbon, **" it's nigh on fower o'clock, Jim, and we's bettern getten 
back to mill, or else that there beef '11 be getten clarty — eh, bo' ? " 
Quoih the other, looking wistfully at the reedy marsh, " That's so." 
And hence we went for the beef. 



ENGLISH AND AUSTRALIAN CRICKET. 

In 1884 there will be another Australian eleven in England. No 
game, perhaps, has created so much rivalry between two countries as 
cricket ; and the excitement stirred up by the international visits of 
English and Australian teams, instead of waning, has slowly and 
steadily increased, till it is now almost at fever heat, without referring 
to the impressions which this style of batting, or that style of bowling, 
has at different times caused, it is the purpose of this article to 
compare Australian and English cricket of the present day, and 
the powers of those who have most recently represented their 
respective countries ; namely, Murdoch's team in England and Ivo 
Bligh's team in Australia. 

\ ew of those who have visited the antipodes will dispute the fact 
that the Australian climate is more favourable than our own to the 
production of good cricketers: the seasons are more certain, the 
rainfall is less ; cricket is the national sport, and the consequence 
of these climatic and social influences is that the grounds are 
excellent. Good grounds make good cricketers (to verify these 
words we may refer to the large number of fine cricketers Fenner's 
Ground at Cambridge has produced), and by the same token those 
who can avail themselves of the fine grounds of Melbourne, Sydney, 
Adelaide, or Ballarat, should be, and are, in the first flight of 
cricketers. 
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On the other hand, the effect of the good wickets is to prolong 
matches to four or even five days, and the number, therefore, of 
those who can give the necessary time to the game is limited ; it is 
a sign of the times, however, that such a fine team as Murdoch's 
undoubtedly proved themselves to be in 1882 can be produced out 
of the comparatively few Australians who regularly play and practise. 

It is our humble opinion that their success in England was due 
to three causes : i. Condition ; 2. Physique ; 3. The &ct that their 
tour was purely a business one, their sole aim and object being to 
play cricket and win matches. 

On the first point we may remark that few cricketers in this 
country, either amateur or professional, go into strict training for 
cricket : the amateurs, because their social engagements, to a great 
extent, preclude them from this course ; the professionals, because 
they think it unnecessary. Whether condition is or is not neces- 
sary, is a point rarely disputed ^ we may safely say, however, thac 
the great majority of cricketers play the better for it, and that the 
rest would play no worse. 

With regard to the second point — "physique," the Australian 
team are, undeniably, a very strong lot of men, and certainly a 
younger lot, on the average, than any eleven they played against in 
this country — the Universities excepted. Whether their fine 
physique is a coincidence, or whether it is the effect of a hard, out- 
door, healthy life, matters little ; but however much we may have 
been chagrined by their England successes, we could not but observe 
with admiration, that when their bowling was collared (which was 
not often the case), each bowler, instead of being put in the corner 
at short leg, mid-on, &c., &c, and jerking Hat ball up as if his arm 
were in a glass case, could go into ^^ the country," return a ball like 
a thunderbolt 100 yards from the wicket, and then come back to 
bowl as well as ever. In this way they saved many runs, assisted 
the captain in placing his field, and went through a long day's 
fielding with comparatively little fatigue j while in many of England'-; 
first-rate county and other teams, all the hard work has to bj 
done by two or three gifted beings who can throw a trifle over 
50 yards. 

The third point is perhaps the most important of all : to win «a^ 
many matches as possible was the sole object of the Australian 
team; they lived their lives simply to play cricket. There are fev/ 
in England whose sole object in life is cricket; amateurs have either 
their business or social engagements, and professionals, as a rule, 
have some duties to attend to in the way of selling cricket materials, 
&c. ; and it stands to reason, we think, that those whose attention i.% 
wholly and entirely concentrated on any pursuit can master thac 
pursuit with the best effect. It was with these advantages that 
they brought to so successful a termination their campaign of 1882 — 
a campaign in which their victory at the Oval will be ever 
memorable. 

\vi the September of this same year Ivo Bligh started out with a 
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team determined Co win the laurels taken from England, and this 
team, though by no means so representative of England as Mur- 
doch's team was of Australia, succeeded in winning two out of three 
matches against that same eleven which had humbled England at 
the Oval. This result tends to show how great an improvement 
is possible when the sole object of a team is to win a succession 
of matches, and when there are facilities for good and constant 
practice. 

We will now compare the merits of the players, and will first 
refer to the bowlers. We are inclined to think that in this depart- 
ment of the game the Australians are our superiors, far and away. 
We have heard some players remark, that while it was a pleasure 
to play most of our English bowlers, it was hard brain exercise to 
watch the scientific deliveries of SpofForth and Palmer, and perhaps 
the peculiarities of these two bowlers — two of the best who ever 
bowled — may prove interesting. 

SpofForth gets most of his wickets by his imperceptible alteration 
of pace, and by varying the flight of the hall in the air, otherwise 
tossing the ball to a greater or lesser height, yet without altering his 
accuracy of pitch. His theory is perfect ; it is shortly this. To 
bowl his fast ball he puts the whole strength of his hand behind the 
centre of the ball ; to bowl his medium-pace ball he puts the whole 
strength of his hand behind three-quarters of the ball, i.e. (to use 
a billiard phrase), instead of holding it a wfwle ball^ he holds it a 
three-quarter ball, with the result that while his arm always revolves 
at the same pace, the ball loses a quarter of its pace, the speed thus 
lost being converted into spin ; and similarly for his slow ball, he 
holds it a half ball. It is apparent, therefore, that the amount of 
break or spin given to the ball entirely depends on its pace. The 
advantage of this method — to deceive the batsmen — is obvious ; for, 
instead of altering the pace by putting more or less vigour into the 
arm (a transparent device), he effects his object by manipulating 
the ball with his fingers. 

Palmer, like SpofForth, depends on the alteration of pace to 
deceive the batsman ; but, in addition to a break from the ofF-side, 
he can bowl what is technically termed the ^^ curly ball,'' and also 
a very deceptive Yorker. It is a curious fact that although he can 
make the ball break both ways at will, it has never been our good 
fortune to see him use a sticky wicket with very deadly efifect ; 
while, on the other hand, we have seen him irresistible on an abso- 
lutely perfect wicket, his fatal ball being a medium-pace ball, which 
breaks back just enough to beat the bat. His inability to use a 
sticky wicket with much efi^ect is due, we think, to the fact that his 
peculiar spin becomes so slow that the batsman is able to watch it 
carefully, and thus meet it. 

In addition to these two wonderful bowlers they have GiflTen, 
Garrett, and Boyle, who all, with more or less success, employ the 
same method of changing their pace. 

The bowlers of Ivo Bligh's team were C. T. Studd, A. G. Steel, 
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Barnes, Bates, Barlow, and Morley. Messrs. Steel and Studd are 
the only two out of the five who can be called in any sense of the 
word scientific. A. G. Steel, perhaps, bowls more different balls 
than any other single individual in the world ; but his devices are 
too apparent to be continually successful against first-rate batsmen. 
C. T. Studd bowls for the catch on the off-side, and occasionallj 
makes the ball break back considerably; the chief virtue, however, 
of his bowling is the power he possesses of making the ball leave 
the ground at difierent paces, with but little apparent variatioir of 
action. 

All the professional bowlers come under the same denomination 
(automata ?) ; they can all bowl a good ball, but on a good wicket 
their devices are so apparent as almost to border on the ridiculous. 

Morley, when in good health and at his best, is the first fast 
bowler of the day ; but he does not alter his style of bowling with 
a view to defeat the style of the opposmg batsman. 

However much critics may disagree with our remarks concerning 
these bowlers, and our comparisons, which are so detrimental to our 
own men, they must notice with a great deal of pleasure that one 
and all bowl with a straight arm and bowl successfully. A great 
deal has been written about suspicious action, and we here wish to 
express our firm conviction that only straight-arm bowling should 
be allowed. It is a sweeping reform, but to remedy the evil reform 
is necessary, and why not this I 

The points in favour of this proposition are : I. That the highest 
proficiency ever reached in this department has been reached by 
straight-arm bowlers (Australian). 2. That it is easier for an 
umpire to decide whether a bowler bowls with a straight or crooked 
arm, than whether a certaui action of the bent arm constitutes a 
throw. 

We fail to see how umpires, much less the public, can decide this 
matter of throwing, till the M.C.C., or some authorized body, will 
give them the definition of a throw or jerk. 

We think, too, that the M.C.C. would do well to consider how 
far it shall be in the power of an umpire to stop a bowler from 
cutting up the wicket with his spikes as he delivers the ball. ^ The 
umpire shall be a judge of fair or unfiiir play/' does not necessarily 
deal with the question ; for the umpire, when appealed to, may argue 
thus : ^^ This bowler cuts up the ground purposely, therefore it is 
unfair." So far so good ; but if he says to himself, ^* This bowler 
cues up the ground, but docs not do so purposely, and therefore it is 
fair," he gives a decision manifestly unjust to the batsman ; the test 
of this evil should be the effect, not the cause. 

These two questions of straight-arm bawling and cutting up the 
wicket have been raised, not to promote any unpleasanmess, but 
because certain membersof the Australian eleven were a magnificent 
example of the one, and a sorry example of thq other. If cricketers 
choose to observe the letter rather than the spirit of the law, the 
letter must be altered. 
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In the field there is little to choose beCv^een Ivo Blieh's and 
Murdoch's eleven. They have nobody so quick as G. B. Studd, 
and nobody so slow as Morley ; but they hold catches with a far 
greater amount of certainty than most English players. This quality 
is due partly to the size and strength of their hands, but still more 
to the strength of their eves, a virtue which manv an Englishman 
has before now envied, while fielding under a hot Australian sun. 

If there is one fact that goes farther than another to prove what 
a strong set of men the Australian eleven are, it is that they seem 
to bat m the same consistent form both in England and Australia ; 
while, either from the heat or the unaccustomed climate, there were 
always one or two of Mr. Bligh's team below par. The strong 
light, too, was very puzzling to some of our batsmen ; and it is 
significant that neither A. G. Steel nor W. W. Read, who had the 
two top averages, ever made a long score in a strong light. 
C. T. Studd would tell us, we think, if asked, that he was never 
really fit from the first to the last day of his Australian four, and 
in no other way can we account for the disparity of his 1882 and 
1883 form in England, as compared with his form in Australia. 
G. B. Studd, too, though he excelled himself in the field, was 
of little service with the bat; while Barnes, who suflFered from 
chronic diarrhoea, expected to make no runs, and fully realised his 
expectations. We see, therefore, that though Mr. Bligh's team was 
successful as a body, there was no source from which runs invariably 
came j the style of his team throughout, however, was superior to 
that of Murdoch's ; with the exception of Barlow and Morley, each 
batsman combined hard hitting with good defence; and on the 
perfect wickets a team, thus composed, was sure to realise a big 
score against any bowling. 

The composition of Murdoch's team was a peculiar one. Ban- 
nerman and GiiFen were the only two we could ever hold up as 
examples of style. Murdoch seemed to fall off as Bannerman 
improved, and those who had seen the former in his days of greatness 
would hardly have recognised him as the same batsman ) this loss 
of form may have been, of course, only temporary, but we must not 
forget the old saying, that *^ a stale horse never comes asain.'' 
Horan and Blackham are ugly bats, but good run-getters. Massie, 
McDonald, and Bonnor, the hitters of the team, all did well at 
difllerent times, the last-named beine in fine form throughout the 
late international season. Palmer, Garrett, Spofibrth, and Boyle, 
form a decided tail — ^^ which nobody will deny." 

The merits and demerits of each member of Mr. Bligh's team are 
so well known, from their form in England, that there is no occasion 
to point them out; suffice it to say that, with the exception of 
Morley, thev have all at times been very successful batsmen against 
English and Australian bowlers, and we must therefore come to 
the conclusion that they were a far better batting team than 
Murdoch's eleven ; in fact, better than any team Australia can put 
in the field. 

2 E 2 
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Whether Ivo Bltgh's and Murdoch's rival teams will compete 
again remains to be seen ; if they do, we will be the first to predict 
a good match ; yet we cannot refrain from expressing our opinion 
that the Englishmen will confirm the result of the rubber played in 
Australia. If, however, we look forward, and venture to predict 
the results of other first-rate matches which will be played against 
our Antipodean rivals in 1884, we must bear in mind the fact that 
Mr. Bligh's eleven was in no way representative of England's full 
strength; a strong team it undoubtedly was, but we fancy few 
cricketers would find difficulty in making one or two beneficial 
alterations ; noubly George Ullyett for Morley. We refrain frona 
suggesting any other changes, because our representatives more than 
answered the expectations formed of them before leaving this 
country ; but we are anxious to impress oil our readers the fact that 
England's best eleven is, and always has been, superior to any eleven 
the world can produce j and England's best form must not be gauged 
by their one sorry exploit at the Oval in August 1882. We think 
Australia better than our best counties — Yorkshire, Notts, Middle- 
sex, and Lancashire ; but we are firmly convinced that were any 
of these four counties to play under the same conditions, and with 
the same objects as Murdoch's team, they would be in no way 
inferior to that successful eleven. 

In conclusion, we must congratulate the M.C.C. on the number 
of representative fixtures which have already been made, with a 
view to giving the expected eleven a warm reception : and we shall 
be very much surprised if the hitherto victorious team is not consider- 
ably levelled. Should our expectations turn out unfounded, we shall 
be most happy to see these few remarks stultified. 



IN MID-SEASON. 



It is but two months ago since, as we jogged on to covert on the 
opening day of the regular hunting season, we said to ourselves — 

'^ Now summer's dull season is over, 
Once more we behold the glad pack." 

Then hunting men were full of hope, and everything was viewed 
through rose-coloured glasses. Horses were perhaps a trifle big, 
but they were sound ; foxes abounded ; the bad scent of October 
could not last for ever, and we had five months of hunting to look 
forward to. Now we are in mid season, and, by the time Christmas 
comes, we are somewhat inclined to look upon March very much as 
some people regard October — viz., as not belonging to the season. 
In grass countries the rattle of the hoofs reminds us that we are trying 
rather too highly legs that have borne the burden, and, literally, the 
heat of four months* hunting i while, in plough countries, ground is 
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as hard as iron, and the dust raised by the east wind is as detrimental 
to sport as it is to comfort. So it comes about that the beginning 
of the end arrives with the new year. True, the time is coming 
when long runs after travelling foxes are hoped for, but every run 
brings us nearer to March, when the work of hunting correspon- 
dents mainly consists in telling us how wonderful it is that we get 
any sport at all in high winds, and amid clouds of dust. By 
Christmas, too, some of its less ardent admirers begin to look upon 
hunting as somewhat of an overpraised sport. The splendour of the 
new pink has worn off, and the pleasure of putting it on has grown 
less, now that the colour and novelty arc both gone. Again, two 
months of hunting as often as not reduces the working strength of 
a stud, and gives rise to the question, Why do I keep horses ? 
While, perhaps, a broken collar-bone, or injured beauty, serves to 
still further engender a distaste for an amusement that some people 
follow because it is fashionable, rather than for the sake of any 
satisfaction they derive from a participation in it. 

Before speaking of other, and, perhaps, less important subjects, it 
may be well to notice some proceedings in connection with the West 
Norfolk Hunt. The presentation of his portrait to Mr. Anthony 
Hamond, who for eighteen years had fulfilled the onerous duties of 
Master, was in itself a pleasing circumstance. The bed of an M.F.H. 
is not one of roses in any country, even in those where fox-hunting is 
ht and awav the first consideration, and where shooting is only looked 
upon as a pleasant sort of way of filling up a non-hunting day. Nor- 
folk, however, happens to be /far excellence a shooting and game- 
preserving country, yet Mr. Hamond, who succeeded Mr. Villebois, 
pulled the ropes in such a judgmatic manner as to induce game 
preservers to have some thought for the more unselfish sport of fox- 
hunting, and in the main to tolerate, if not to love, that most graceful 
of animals, the fox. This of itself was no insignificant feat, and 
richly merited the acknowledgment of a testimonial, the value of 
which was enhanced by the presentation being made by the Prince 
of Wales in his usual happy style. 

Now this testimonial, or rather the circumstances attending it, 
besides being eminently satisfactory to the good people of Norfolk, 
should be of the ^utmost service to fox-hunting generally. What- 
ever may be the undertaking upon which Royalty graciously bestows 
its patronage, that undertaking is pretty sure to flourish. No sooner 
did H.R.H. think it right that there should be a college of music, 
than all the unmusical people in England were struck with the use- 
fulness of the idea. Folks whose only expenditure in the cause of 
music was the bestowal of a shilling upon a band upon the condition of 
their going into the next street, planked down their guineas and tens 
of guineas with a zeal that was truly wonderful. In the sanie way, 
if the Prince were to preface his dinner with an antibilious pill, or a 
dose of salts, half the people would immediately perceive what a 
zest was thereby imparted to the cook's eflrbrts, and would forth- 
wiih wonder how they could have walked so long in darkness as to 
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have ever dispensed with such an appetiser. To apply this doctrine 
and the circumstances of the Norfolk testimonial to foxhunting, 
readers of ' Baily ' will remember that, in responding to the vote of 
thanks accorded him for making the presentation, the Prince of 
Wales said that keeping foxes was not incompatible with the pre- 
servation of game. This, from such a lover of the trigger as the 
Prince, ought, and probably will, carry much weight ; and it is not 
expecting too much to hope that many hitherto lukewarm fox pre- 
servers will not only re-echo that opinion, but act upon it. No 
one can accuse H.R.H, of not practisuig what he preaches, for 
there never were more foxes in the Sandringham coverts than at 
present, and a ver^ respectable head of game is kept up in spite of 
the foxes. We pointed out last month that, in our humble opinion, 
the Ground Game Act is destined to have some influence upon the 
future of fox-hunting, but we fancy that poultry yards will suffer 
more than pheasant preserves. For our own part, we believe that 
the uncompromising opponent of fox-hunting — the man who openly 
says, *' I won't have foxes at all j exterminate them " — is a very rare 
specimen. Few, we believe, would care to make themselves such 
Ishmaelites in a fox-hunting county as they would be if they pur- 
sued such a course, honest though it be. We are, of course, 
speaking of resident landowners or leaseholders. But there are 
others who tell their keeper to have *^ a fox or two ** about, and 
where such orders are given the wearer of velveteen, as often as 
not, takes the order literally, and makes awav with all but one fox. 
Others, a^ain, mean to preserve both, but fail to make their inten- 
tions plain to their keeper, who, thinking a nod as good as a wink, 
forthwith proceeds to give effect to his own ideas as to the com- 
patability of foxes and pheasants living together. If people really 
mean to have foxes, thev should make known their intentions in no 
uncertain terms. " I aon't know how it is," said a well-meaning 
owner of coverts to a neighbour, an authority on all matters con- 
nected with fox-hunting, *' but Two-acre Gorse never holds a fox, 
though I know foxes breed in it." '* Send for your keeper,*' said 
the neighbour, *' and tell him that the next time your gorse is 
drawn blank he may accept the fact as equivalent to a month's 
notice." The advice was taken, and only a week before these lines 
were written, the said Two-acre Gorse provided a fox that gave a run 
of forty minutes, and finally saved his brush by going to ground 
in a well-known stronghold for foxes four miles distant, thus showing 
that he was no barman. 

As to the relation of the Hares and Rabbits Bill to fox-hunting, 
there is this much to be said on the subject, in addition to what we 
have already written : rabbits, or a certain number of them, are the 
keepers' perquisites, and, as some one has said, a fox in one week 
destroys as many rabbits as would find the keeper in a full allowance 
of gin for the same period. Now, however, that rabbits are getting 
scarce, not in consequence of Mr. Fox's depredations, but in con- 
sequence of legislation, it is just possible that keepers, seeing oi\ 
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which side their bread is buttered, may discover that the gratuities 
given to them for the cubs bred in their coverts, or for the foxes 
found therein, according to the custom of the country, are now 
better worth having than ever they were. Formerly the perqui- 
sites and the foxes' fee were, so to speak, in antagonism ; but now, 
where rabbits are scarce, and the money reahsed by them no longer 
available, Velveteens may find the preservation of foxes pay better 
than it was wont to do. If he does, foxes will be preserved, let the 
effect upon the shooting be what it may. This of course does not 
apply to all keepers. In every district the one righteous man is 
found who does his best to find sport for the gun and sport for the 
hounds. Such a man knows his business, and must be really a 
skilful trapper, as it is perfectly well known that a man who knows 
how to trap will never catch a fox. 

These remarks have flowed more or less directly from the fact 
that Mr. Hamond has received a testimonial, and it is a satisfaction 
to note that tokens of good will have been offered to other masters 
besides. Mr. Leney, late Master of the Mid-Kent Staghounds, 
has also bad a picture given him on resigning the mastership of 
the pack. An M.S.H. has always a difficult duty to perform. 
Sometimes it happens that men who welcome foxhounds gladly, 
turn up their nose at 8tag*hunting, and, what is more, decline to 
find stag-hunters in riding ground, or to give them a ^* turn-out." 
It is, in such circumstances, the peculiar province of the master 
to gently stroke, rather than pull, the upturned nose into its normal 
shape, an operation sometimes requiring great delicacy of touch. 
The foxhounds of a district are looked upon as belonging to the 
country, while staghounds are regarded, often at least, as intruders. 
Mr. Leney, however, was popular with all, and, after showing good 
sport, well merited the compliment paid to him. It is hardly too 
much to say, that there is not a more popular Master in England 
than Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson, Master of the Essex Hounds. 
Cheery to all, keen to show the best sport possible, and studiously 
thoughtful of the farmers, small wonder that he is held in great 
esteem. The good feeling entertained towards him by the Hunt 
has just been manifested in a particularly graceful and spontaneous 
manner. While this is being written. Lady Selwin-Ibbetson is lying 
seriously ill, and the members of the Essex Hunt have written to 
the Master, expressing their sympathy with him, and begging that 
the hounds may not be sent out until he should think fit. Can 
any language speak more eloquently than this as to the esteem in 
which ^^Sir Henry" is held? A master of a subscription pack 
is often looked upon as a sort of public servant — in some re- 
spects, perhaps, he is one — who must find his followers in sporr, 
come what may. If this be the true state of the case, the action 
of the members of the Hunt is all the mere graceful. In the 
Hurworth country, too, an amicable feelbg exists between the 
Master, Mr. Sawrey-Cookson, and the tenant-farmers of the Hunt, 
as the latter body recently presented the Master with an address 
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expressive of their sense of the regard he has alwrays shown for 
their interests, and with especial reference to his having refrained 
from drawing Fighting Cock's covert, and from hunting over the 
neighbouring land, when the existence of foot-and-mouth disease 
upon a particular farm near the covert was represented to him. 

To turn to a sadder theme. Another good sportsman — the 
Earl of Craven — has been taken from us, after a Itngering illness 
that has for some time been looked upon as likely to have 
but one end ; and that end has come. Dropsy and heart- 
disease form a combination with which medical sdence cannot 
cope. As a sportsman, the late Earl was best known by his zest 
for hunting and his patronage of coursing. As the son of his 
father, it was only natural that Ashdown Park, his Berkshire seat, 
should be the locus in quo of coursing meetings ; but hunting 
was his chief amusement. When Mr. Thomas DufEeld resigned 
the Mastership of the old Berkshire Hounds, Lord Craven succeeded 
him, and a better choice could not have been made. No one but a 
keen and thorough hunting man could be a success at the head of 
the Old Berks, after the traditions of the past twenty years, or even 
longer than that. In connection with that pack, the whole pro- 
ceedings were eminently business-like, from the punctual start in 
the morning, to the sticking to work till either daylight or failing 
powers of hounds and horses suggested a return to kennel. In this 
respect the Old Berks has long nlled a unique position among pro* 
vincial packs. Whether hunting had to be done in the pleasant 
grass vale through which the Great Western runs between Didcot 
and Shrivenham 5 over the ploughs of Kingston or Longworth, or 
in the woody districts of Bagley or Tubney Tree, there was always 
the same keenness to get a fox away, or bring him to hand. 

The undergraduate was never a popular person with the Old 
Berks; yet plenty of each generation, who loved real sport, 
were wont to take their pleasure with Mr. Duffield and Lord 
Craven, and they certainly learned what not to do. The youthful 
fox-hunter might learn science from Lord Macclesfield; if old 
enough, he might have been indoctrinated into the features of that 
peculiar school of hunting of which the celebrated Jem Hills, of 
the Heythrop, was about the most able exponent. With the 
Bicester he might see what may be termed the refined side of fox- 
hunting; but with the Old Berks the undergraduate was soon 
taught to subside into himself, and not to spoil sport. Woe to the 
tyro who was seen upon the hounds' backs, or who jumped into a 
field in which the hounds had thrown up : it would have been 
better had he never been born than that he should shove through 
a gap or gate before the huntsman, or let a gate slam behind him in 
the face of the Master; while a peremptory ^^ hold that noise of 
yours, can't you i " would fall upon the ear of the novice whose 
zeal led him so far astray as to holloa away a fresh fox. Nor was 
riding to hounds an art the Oxonian was left to find out entirely by 
himself. ''Don't stick to me like you do to your blanked Latin 
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grammar !*' said one Old Berks man to one of Oxford's youngest 
sons, who was riding perilously close in his wake ; while on another 
occasion a little interchange between a whilom Master, and the 
present representative of a borough, will not be easily forgotten by 
the few that heard it, or by the many to whom it was subsequently 
narrated. However, the somewhat forcible way in which things 
were wont to be put in Berkshire was not without its good results, 
for novices learned more in a week with the Old Berks than they 
would in a season with most other packs. This, however, is wan- 
dering away from Lord Craven, who was just as rigid a disci- 
plinarian in the field as his two immediate predecessors. When 
James Treadwell resigned his post of huntsman, Lord Craven 
hunted the hounds himself, and proved himself a good rider to 
hounds, as well as a scientific huntsman ; though his system, unlike 
Treadwell's, was to leave hounds to puzzle out the line by them- 
selves, so long as there was any chance of their doing so. It was 
only when instinct failed that science came to the rescue, 

The mention of the Old Berks recalls Oxford hunting generally. 
How times are changed ! Where are the indigenous tribe of 
Oxford hacks gone ? A dozen or fifteen years ago the occupants 
of the Oxford livery stables formed a collective illustration of the 
saying that '' horses go in all shapes." One saw funny things in 
shoulders, forelegs, joints, heads, and loins ; but, despite the pecu- 
liarity of parts, the whole machine could jump, and, in the hands of 
a bold man, plenty of fun could be seen over the vales of the 
South Oxfordshire or Bicester, or over the stone wall country of 
the Heythrop. Now, alas ! the Oxford hack is a very inferior 
specimen, while the charge for a day's use of him is now three 
guineas instead of two. Tollit, once a famous four-in-hand man, 
no longer has stables ; Sabin has gone to the colonies ; soda-water 
is manufactured in Beasley's stables ; some of the Taylors are dead ; 
and ^^ Charlie Symonds " has given up his business. What stories 
the trimly kept Holywell Street yard could tell ! Wheeler pire to 
buy horses, Charlie himself to sell them, and old Thomas Day to 
say ditto, were a confederation that should have made any man's 
fortune. By the way, old Oxford men may be reminded that an 
influential committee, consisting of Lords Coventry, Rosslyn, Downc, 
and Valentia, the Hon. E. Chandos Leigh, Q^C, the Hon. W.J. H. 
North, General Goodlake, V.C., Colonel Teesdale, V.C., C.B., the 
Hon. G. Douglas Pennant, and J. T. Drake, Esq., has been formed 
to make Mr. Svmonds a handsome present on his retirement into 
private life. During their undergraduate career, many Oxford 
hunting men have been indebted to Mr. Symonds for permission to 
^^ lark " over his farm ; for many a mount on a really good horse ; 
and, if the truth be confessed, for considerable patience when the 
day of reckoning came, and the discovery was made that the ^^ con- 
stable '' was second in the race. Any one who has not yet contri- 
buted will be doing a kind act by sending something to *^The 
Symonds Fund," at Messrs. Child & Co.'s, i. Fleet Street, London. 
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*' Riding to hounds " is a subject upon which Whyte-Melville, 
Anthony i rollope, and dozens of lesser lights have written over 
and over again ; and perhaps there is very little to be said upon the 
matter that is not in the possession of the reader. In a recent 
number of the Fields however, an old Pytchley man takes up his 
parable to explain that, as a general rule, there is better sport with 
Mr. Langham in the afternoon than in the morning. Here is the 
reason : people do not seem to know when hounds are really 
running, or when they are only casting themselves after being 
driven off the line ; '^ although all good sportsmen hold hard on 
these occasions, sport-spoilers, who do not confine themselves to 
the same field, or even parish in which hounds are, come swooping 
down on all sides like a lot of Zulu impies, making it utterly im- 
possible for the huntsman to make but one cast, and that a forward 
one, which, on a bad scenting day, or with a short-running fox, 
ends the gallop." There is only too much truth in this, for which 
the absurdity of jealous riding must be held primarily responsible. 
Brown, Jones, Robinson, and Smith are on level terms. Presently 
the hounds waver just over the fence. Brown jumps into the same 
field with the hounds, so as to get the best of the start should the 
hounds hit upon the line again. Perhaps there is a check, and, if 
so, Jones, Robinson, and Smith jump the fence also, so as not to be 
behind Brown, though all four probably know they ought to have 
remained where they were. Jones then goes a yard or two forward 
to keep in front of nis rivals, and so helps to drive the hounds over 
the line, and in this he is assisted by his friends. The game of 
follow my leader is then played, and the unthinking portion of the 
field proceed to jump. The result is that sport is spoiled, and those 
who ride straight to hounds, but not on their backs, lose their place. 
This sort of thing goes on till about three o'clock, and then, when 
the hunting division are left to themselves, hounds have a chance, 
and runs take place. 

Through the medium of a Shropshire paper, an astounding revela- 
tion as to the conduct of a hunting man has come to our knowledge. 
A farmer who signs his name to his letter, and writes from Malpas — 
in Sir Watkin Williams Wynn's county — ^relates the following story. 
On a certain day recently, one of the whips told him that a gentle- 
man had got bogged in one of the farmer's woods. Thither the 
good man hurried, and on his way met the mud-stained sportsman, 
who pitifully told him that his norse was fast in the bog. The 
farmer then summoned his own men, sent one of his sons to a 
neighbour's for further assistance, and eventually arrived on the scene 
with a staff of seven, including himself. A search resulted in the 
finding the horse helplessly plunging in the bog, but unable to 
extricate itself. Stout cart ropes were brought in place, and presently 
the horse was got out, the saddle cleaned, and the rider once more 
mounted. A sovereign is generally looked upon as the conventional 
remuneration for being rescued from such a predicament, and our 
readers will doubtless suppose that this sum, at least, was divided 
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among the six farm-servants who assisted the farmer in setting horse 
and man on their legs again. Nothing of the sort The men got 
nothing, but the farmer, an educated man, judging from his letter, 
found himself the richer by a florin. The sponsman in question 
sported pink \ his horse, says the delighted agriculturist, was well 
bred \ ^' I leave your readers to judge of its rider." Now men like 
this '^ rider" do fox-hunting incalculable mischtef by getting a bad 
name for the followers of the sport. Had the six men — we leave 
the farmer out of the question — been decently remunerated at half-a- 
crown a head, some of them perhaps might have made bad use 
enough of the money to have retired in the evening to the village 
public, where they would probably have drunk '^ fox-hunting " very 
heartily, to the discomfiture, as Whyte-Melville says, of any killer or 
stealer who happened to be present. As things turned out, the next 
time a ^^ rider " comes to grief at the same spot he will probably 
have to get out of the difficulty as best he may. Why are not 
Whyte-Melville's instructions laid more to heart ? That genial and 
much-lamented sportsman said so many apposite things, that when 
the writer on hunting subjects is in a corner, the Master's sayings 
naturally occur at the moment. Plagiarism is always to be avoided 
if possiole, but the most cursory perusal of the Major's works 
is sufficient to impress them firmlv on the memory. Well, in 
speaking of what hunting men should do, he says, it propos of the 
toll-bar keeper, '* chuck the honest fellow a shilling, and wait not for 
the change ; '' while in another place he impresses upon us the 
necessity of dealing liberally with those who render us any assistance 
in the field, whether by catching our horse, digging him out of a 
ditch, or by opening a gate, and speeding our way to hounds when 
judgment or failing nerve — call it which vou please— causes us to 
hesitate at the fence in the corner. Had tne Malpas sportsman been 
mindful ot what was due to those who assisted him, the unedifying 
spectacle would have been avoided of a farmer writing to a public 
print to point out the meanness of a fox-hunter ; and in the interests 
of sport it is to be hoped that the farmer's story, like most others, 
has two sides, and that the chief actor may be able to put a different 
complexion on it. 

Within the last month, the most noteworthy run was with the 
Quorn on Friday, November 23rd, when a good fox from Barkby 
Gorse led the Quornites a merry gallop indeed, five straight miles 
in half-an-hour, with a little ringing at the end, and hounds beating 
horses all the way, partly from sheer pace, and partly from a fence 
or two coming jn the way, that not even Leicestershire could trifle 
with, not to mention a railway that sent the few surviving repre- 
sentatives of a " Friday field " to run their own heel way in search 
of a crossing. The day will be remembered for the peculiar ending 
to the run, and for a peculiar accident The fox, dead beat after 
his seven-mile point, was saved from the destruction that was all 
but certain, by the body of the hounds getting on to the line of a 
fresh one. At Tilston Railway the hunted fox could go no further, 
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and lay down on the line where he was found by some plate-layers, 
who both cleverly and humanely put him in a bag and conveyed 
him to Baggrave Hall, where on regaining strength he was enlarged. 
The accident befel Lord Lanesborough*s horse, and happened in this 
wise : his lordship while galloping down a field with his eyes a field 
ahead, did not notice an agricultural machine in his track, but the 
handle pierced his horse in the chest, and caused his death almost 
instantaneously. A few days later a smart fifty-five minutes from 
Thrussington was scored to the credit of the Quom, and then, 
before many days were over, fox-hunting was at a standstill by reason 
of the frost. It looked like lasting, but vanished as suddenly as it 
came, to the unspeakable joy of all save those who, possessing only 
small studs, had *' ridden for a frost." 

Some of the readers of ' Baily' may have noticed an advertisement 
in which a horse was described as a good hunter for any ^^ provin- 
cial " country. This must have been a wonderfully clever horse 
when one considers how provincial countries vary. Exmoor is, of 
course, a provincial country, and it is not every hunter that is cut 
out for getting up and down its steep hills. Mr. Calmady's, the 
Lamerton, and Sir w. Williams's in the west, demand a bank jumper 
of high excellence, as also do the Blackmoor Vale, and Taunton 
Vale. A Leicestershire man would not allow the Bicester, the 
*' Barons," or the Cheshire to rank with the shires, yet to cross 
them a horse must have a tolerable* notion of getting over flying- 
fences. The roothings of Essex, again, are quite of another type, 
and the hunter must be a bold one that can gallop over ploughed 
fields, and jump the wide ditches that divide one from the other. 
Then there is Lincolnshire, too, some parts of which demand a 
horse with exceptional jumping powers ; while the Holderncss 
country requires a water-jumper. The stone walls to be found in 
the countries of the Duke of Beaufort, Cotswold, Vale of White 
Horse, and Heythrop, though not a particularly diflicult sort of 
fence require, nevertheless, some little training on the part of the 
hunter. Lastly, there are the cramped fences of Sussex, Hants, and 
Surrey to be surmounted, so that, altogether, the horse that can go in 
** any provincial country " must be a very superior animal indeed. 

By the bye, what is the definition of a " provincial country ? " 
Where do the shires end and the " provinces " begin — and who sets 
ihe limit ? The Trent, no doubt, forms a line of demarcation on 
one side ; but who will be the arbitrator if the Warwickshire, the 
Grafton, or even the Bicester, on the strength of their Fenny 
Compton country, resent being classed in the category of provincial 
districts ? 

With the arrival of Christmas, holiday-makers of all ages come 
out with hounds, and materially swell the fields. Rather than cure 
the evil, those good fellows, the farmers, endure it, and in their 
interest may we suggest that, in going from covert to covert, there 
is rarely need for so much jumping as one generally sees about 
Christmas. 
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" OUR VAN." 

The Invoice. — December Doings. Christmas Cattle and Christmas Shows. 

Time need not hang wearily on the hands of dwellers in the modern 
Babylon during either the short dark days, or long festive nights of Decem- 
ber. Now that it is a recognised fact that there b a winter as well as a 
summer season, and that the latter days of November inaugurate the former 
as the meeting of Parliament does the latter, there is plenty to see and do. 
There are cattle shows, picture shows (a rather curious one at the beginning 
of last month at Burlington House), china shows. That terrible infliction 
(to some people), the matinee^ breaks out with great fierceness. There are 
** Cinderella dances and ^' Bud Balls " ; there are no end of dinners and 
suppers to eat ; there are no end of plays to be seen. Truly a very merry 
and pleasant time, chiefly because it is a more sociable one. There are no 
very big entertainments, no great crushes ; everybody knows everybody else, 
and there is a flavour of old-fashioned English hospitality about our enter- 
tainments and feastings which the veneer of the summer season overlays. 
It may be there in May and June, but we don't feel it. 

Pilgrimages to Islington do not come exactly under the head of pleasure, 
for the ways and manners of Clerkenwell are hard (by-the- way, we wonder 
whereabouts in that depressing neighbourhood the " oilver King " lived in his 
unregenerate days), and those of Islington are rough. We do not mean the 
ways of the worthy agriculturists who come up for the week. They are 
only hearty and jovial. They push you about perhaps, but it is in a hearty 
and jovial way (especially if they have taken a prize, or got commended), 
and there comes into ^e close atmosphere of the Agricultural Hall the 
now historical ^' scent of hay over the footlights " that takes us back to 
Devonshire lanes and Derbyshire dales. This year the Show, despite the 
ravages of foot-and-mouth disease, and the fact that not a beast that com- 
peted at Birmingham was allowed to put in an appearance at Islington, was 
unequivocally a very good one. The reasons we have just mentioned were 
regarded as certainly imperilling the success of the Show ; and it says much 
for the agricultural outlook that the entries, with these drawbacks taken into 
consideration, show only a slight falling off as compared with last year. 
This, we think, is remarkable, for not only were the exhibits at Birmingham, 
but also at Norwich, Leeds, and other places, denied entrance to the Agri- 
cultural Hall. So we roav take courage, and hope that some beef and 
mutton is still left in poor old England. 

We miss Mr. Sidney's friendly greeting as we enter the Hall ; but the 
genial face and pleasant presence of Mr. Robert Leeds is there, wanting 
us to see everything, and especially bent on the necessity of luncheon to 
begin with. We must take at least that glass of sherry, which no friend 
(and he has a host of them) of that worthy member of the Council can hope 
to escape ; and lingering for a few moments in the board-room, where on 
the previous day the Royal President of the year had been entertained by 
Sir Brand reth Gibbs and the Council at luncheon, we pass into the Hall, 
where the Devons first claim our attention. An undeniably good class, 
something above the average we conceive, with Mr. John Walter, M.P., of 
Printing House Square and other places, to the fore, the taker of the first 
prize in thia class, as well as in two others — a treble first for the Tunes. 
Col. Buller, as one of his name should be, is also a Devon prizetaker, while 
the Queen and the Prince of Wales run into very respecuble places. But it 
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is among the Herefords that Her Majesty makes a brave show with a grand 
three-vear-old steer by the celebrated bull Horace, a verv handsome beast 
indeea, awarded the Champion Prize of the Show, and also the Cup giTcn 
for the best steer in the HaU. Her Majesty also showed the prize shorUiom 
heifer Cherry Duchess, a very pretty dark roan, barely three years, and as 
handsome as paint, with an enormous amount of flesii, but evenly laid on. 
The ^ Duchess " is diilicult to approach, for she is the lion as well as the 
champion of the Show, and a constant crowd is around her, looking at her 
beautiful proportions. She has, as well as taken honours, in theatrical 
phrase, '< pulled money": 20/. for the best in her class; 30/. as the best 
shorthorn ; 50/, as the best heifer in any class; and 100 guineas as the 
champion beast of the whole Show — in all 205/. So no wonder she attracts 
notice, and receives the unwelcome attentions of a miscellaneous crowd, 
which her Grace suffers, it app^rs to us, very patiently, much more patiently 
than do some of the West Highlanders, a dass that seem to have an irre- 
sistible attraction for the proddings and pokings of the 'Arries, male and 
female, who abound at Ishngton. Why it is we know not, but that the 
shaggy West Highlander b the delight of the nobility and gentry of 
Islington proper inhere is no doubt, and it was to our infinite joy, while we 
were standing near a fine black of this breed, that a gentleman near us, who 
was trying to irritate the poor beast, received from him, by a dexterous and 
unexpected sweep of his long horns, a very ugly scratch on the arm. The 
gentleman was much discomnted, and was taken by sympathising friends to 
one of the bars, of which, bv-the-way, there were enough and to spare. 
One of the great objects at Islington seems to be perpetual refreshment, 
which is all very well in its way, but if the executive could spare a few more 
policemen to protect the poor beasts in their last hours it would be better. 
Now here b a field for John Colam. Has hb attention ever been called 
to it? 

The machinery was bewildering. We made a tour of the galleries, and 
looked into the annexes. We saw every possible invention for crashing 
everything that b to be crushed ; machines for reaping, for sheave-binding, 
for grinding, for everything, indeed, short of making bread ; but that probably 
b to come. The roots shown by the Messrs. l^bb, of Stourbridge, seem 
to increase in size every year. They had some impenal swedes, very won- 
derful to look at And then there were cattle medicine vendors in abund- 
ance, and there was of course the original and only Thorley. Everywhere 
there was a crowd of men, women, and things, not entirely an idle crowd 
either. There was business being done under our eyes. The day of our 
vbit was '* butcher's day " we were informed, so called because that worthy 
and j>opular fraternity assemble on that day to buy. The competition for 
the rat beasts, the prize cattle especially, b sometimes brisk, but it struck us, 
without aft all pretending to be behind the scenes, that the buyers did not 
care to oppose each other, and that there was a sort of arrangement ; but 
perhaps we are mistaken. As we looked on two or three of the brotherhood 
prodding the steers and sheep of royalty, of noble dukes and lords, we 
wonder^ if the royal beef and the noble mutton would be retailed at a 
higher rate than that bred and exhibited by commoners. We felt sur^ if 
the idea had occurred to the festive butchers, they would have acted on it, 
and most probably the public would have supported them. It stands to 
reason, that the mutton of a marquess must be better than that of a com- 
moner. For the rest we are glad to be able to record a very genuine success, 
as regards the quality of the beasts, and the take at the turnstiles of the 
eighty-sixth Show of the Smithfield Club. In the opinion of those best 
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qualified to give it, there had been rarely, if ever, a better show as regarded 
the quality of the cattle, while the number of visitors to the Agricultural 
Hall were far in excess of any previous record. Seeing what we hear and 
read of *' agricultural depression/' having been told that English beef and 
mutton would some day be the luxuries of the rich, we were much comforted 
by what we saw during our brief visit. American beef and Australian 
mutton seem at least a long way off yet. Perhaps our great-grandchildren 
— but we need not pursue the subject, we think, further. We will drink to 
the Smithfield Club, to Mr. Robert Leeds, and the other good fellows we 
have met now for some few years in the boaid-room at the Agricultural 
Hall. May we meet again. 
' And what cheer had we for our country cou^ns, who at this time 
crowded City and West End restaurants; were great at the Holbom, 
greater still at the Horse-Shoe; aired themselves extensively at Gaiety 
and Criterion bars ; were rather awed by the table-d'hdte at The Grand, 
and held perhaps their highest revels in the congenial atmosphere of many 
Music Halls ? Into these latter homes of drinking and amusement we fear 
we are unable to follow them ; but from a look-round we made in that 
week, commencing at that new and gorgeous temple of the drama just arisen 
from its ashes in Leicester Square, we think they were well cared JFor. To 
begin with the Alhambra, the exterior of which, defiant to every canon of 
good taste, presents such a very striking contrast to the surrounding dinginess 
of the square, that we are lost in wonder as to what colours the coming 
Alcazar can deck itself out in to avoid being eclipsed. Who was the gifted 
being who, in our smoky and dirt-charged atmosphere, conceived such a 
decoration ? The interior of course looks a failure, after the glaring outside. 
Whether the former is completed yet, we cannot quite make out, but cer- 
tainly nothing poorer have we seen for some time than the colouring. Gaudy 
patches in the direction of the proscenium ; bare walls and bare rafters for 
the rest. Neither b the new house, in other ways, so handsome or so 
comfortable as the old. The aspect of the grand tier is decidedly poor ; 
nor could we find anything in the dress circle to compensate for the com- 
fortable boxes that were there formerly. The lounge and bars looked 
different : probably there was improvement in thb part of the house ; but 
with a natural conservative dislike to change, we failed to see it on the 
occasion of our first visit. It may grow upon us — the improvement — in the 
future. 

We cannot either speak in unmitigated praise of ' The Golden Ring,' 
which, as far as we could make it out, and from as much of it as we could 
hear, seemed a heavy production ; the libretto unworthy of Mr. Sims's talents ; 
the music a good deal more lively than the libretto. It was terribly long, 
but that has been a fault of other Alhambra productions in the past, so we 
will excuse that. There were one or two good ballets ; but the Storm Ballet, 
of which so much has been said, disappointed us ; and the final procession, 
though the stage was crowded and there was plenty of colour, the latter was 
nQt blended by an artist. We missed Alfred Thompson's genius for clothing 
shapelv limbs in colours that mixed without our being aware of it, and con- 
trasted without offence. And, by-the-wav, some of the " shapely limbs * 
were' not so shapelv as they were wont to be, nor were the faces so pretty. 
Mr. William Holland has had great experience in bar-maids at the east end 
of London, and perhaps has there developed a more robust taste than what 
some of us are accustomed to. His line of beauty is not ours. Indeed, we 
may say that the lines are rather difficult to discover at the new Alhaoibra. 
The old Alhambra Ballfi troupe was, as a whole, a thing of beauty ; but now 
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pretty faces are few and far between. Even the Cattle Show visitors — a 
not over critical and an easily pleased class— detected the difference. Then 
again — ^alas, that it should be so ! — there has been putting on of flesh by one 
or two of our old favourites. The figures that were, what lady novelists call 
'^ lissom," now exhibit superfluous roundness painful to the eyes. Why does 
a pritna baiierima cusoluta generally exhibit a fatal tendency to Ux. I Is 
there no Banting system for her \ The great danauset of old days retained 
their figures long after they had retired from the scene of their labours and 
triumphs. We believe they took as much care of themselves as a fashionable 
jockey, and at the slightest symptom of increasing embonpoint^ took measures 
to check it Perhaps our modern celebrities are not influenced bv the same 
esprit. They live, it may be, too luxurious lives, and are too idle and dis- 
inclined to go into training. The prima attoluta at the Alhambra has not 
been as careful of herself as we could have wished her to be in this respect ; 
but still she dances with all her old grace. Moreover, she is one of the best 
of the great school — at least as far as thb country b concerned. Parb and 
Vienna possess dancers; and our volatile neighbours, not! bothering their 
beads much about Bac Ningh and Sontay, have been in raptures over a new 
ballet at the Grand Opera, and a certain charming young person, who has 
danced herself into their loves. No one danced herself into the ' Van 
Driver's ' affections at the Alhambra. We sadly missed little Rosa, most 
fascinating of swallows. Where, and oh where b our little swallow gone? 
She and her sisters were part and parcel of the old Alhambra, and most 
fascinating danseutet were they all ; but Rosa was the astoluta. 

Thb title cannot, we believe, be borne by a man, or else the spectacle of 
Mr. William Holland, regarding hb kingdom from his managerial box, gave 
us a great idea of hb being the ruling power of the place ; also when he came 
forward on the stage and bowed in the middle of the procession in the 
last act — why or wherefore we could not make out — and paraded a great 
expanse of chest and shirt-front the whole evening. The Cattle Show 
people seemed to know him well, addressed him as '' Bill," liquored him, 
and were liquored in turn. There was a good deal of conviviality in the 
lounge ; not the Hebes of old, it struck us, behind the buffet, or so many 
Phrynes before it — ^the latter a great improvement. The Alhambra audi- 
torium has put on the garments of morality. 

From the tinsel glories of ' The Golden Ring,' to the stately magni- 
ficence of ^ Claudian,' with temples of the gods, the blue waters of the 
Bosphorus, and the Byzantium of the fourth century, is a change indeed . 
We left die Cattle Show in the Alhambra lounge drinking '* Bollinger," 
and did not come across it at the Princess's, which was as well, for it would 
have jarred on us, and 'Claudian' would have been beyond the Cattle 
Show. Mr. Wilson Barrett certainly deserves well of his country. He 
had done much in ' The Silver King ' to elevate melodrama and drag it out 
of the paths of mere sensation ; but now he has taken higher ground, and the 
^'poetic drama" is to lead hb audiences to the appreciation of even better 
things than could be found in Clerkenwell. ' Claudian ' is hardly original. 
Something of the * Wandering Jew,' and something of * St. Leon ' there 
b in it ; but that is of comparatively small moment. The important thing is 
that the dramatist's idea Is a bold one, the diction poetic, here and there 
rising almost to the dignity of tragedy ; strong in moral, and also in situa- 
tion ; there can be no doubt, we think, that ' Claudian ' will do what we so 
often hear about but rarely see — really and truly *' elevate the drama," by 
teaching and refining the audience. 

It unfortunately happens that the prologue is the strongest scene in the 
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play. The picture of the haughty, sensual noble, knowing no law but his 
own will, is made such a striking one by Mr. Barrett, that though in the 
succeeding acts we admire the contrast he gives us in the same man sobered 
by the awful curse laid upon him, we feel that the strong situation of the 
drama has been played. One of the finest — the finest speech, indeed, of the 
play — is put into the mouth of " the Holy Clement," the hermit who, in 
his dying moments, invokes on Claudian the curse of perpetual youth — a 
curse, because with the apparent boon comes the fatal condition that what- 
ever he loves or sympathises with shall suffer. Mr. Willard was the hermit, 
and unexceptionable as was the gentlemanly housebreaker of * The Silver 
King,' it is with do wish to disparage Mr. Willard's ability that we say he 
was hardly up to declaiming Mr. Wills's lines. What a splendid hermit 
John Ryder would have made ! In the succeeding scenes, as we have inti- 
mated, the interest falls away. Claudian becomes a gloomy figure, and the 
action dull. The earthquake revives it a little — a splendid and wonderful 
piece of stage effect ; the break-up of a palace, the fall of columns, from out 
of the ruin of which the figure of Claudian emerges, erect and unhurt — ^ail 
this will draw, and is drawing, spectacle-loving London to the Princess's. 
Nothing can be more effective than the representation from a scenic point 
of view. The grouping^*, the action of the supers, are as perfect as possible. 
The final scene also is a grand specimen of stage management, where, amidst 
a chaos of shattered rocks and falling temples, Claudian expiates his crimes. 
Mr. Wilson Barrett was seen at his best in the last scene. He appeared to 
feel, what a critic in The Athenaum calls ** the dull monotony of gloom," in 
the scenes succeeding. Miss Easilake, too, was hardly at home in her r6le. 
Whether owing to nervousness, or some other cause, she gave a most un- 
satisfactory rendering of a part that surely was within her compass. But 
' Claudian ' is a play to be seen. It has been most favourably received, and, 
no doubt, will command the success it deserves. 

* Great Expectations ' might have been written over the portico of the 
Lyceum for weeks before Miss Anderson appeared as Galatea ; equally great 
has been the interest and excitement since that appearance has been made. 
There has been a war of words and opinions over the American artist's con- 
ception of the character, which still continues. By some she is called too 
cold and statuesque ; by others she is all grace and poetry, a thing of intelli- 
gence as well as of beauty. Of course on the latter point we are all united. 
No one can claim the golden apple that by universal consent we have given 
to the accomplished actress. The charges of misconception in the reading of 
Galatea we do not at all think proven either. Granted that the performance 
is statuesque and studied, granted that Galatea looks and speaks more like 
marble than flesh and blood ; well, she u marble, marble warmed into life, it 
is true, but a statue still. Of course every one, or nearly every one, who has 
seen Miss Anderson, has been contrasting her with Mrs. Kendal in the same 
character, and there has been, no doubt, a feeling of disappointment among 
perhaps the majority of her audiences. Something has been lacking, people 
said. They missed the womanly pathos, the love which Mrs. Kendal 
showed in the character. 

" I only know 

That Heaven who sent me here has given me 

One all-absorbing duty to discharge ; 

To love thee and to make thee love again I " 

are certainly lines strongly in favour of Mrs. Kendal's conception ; but still, 
what was the love of which Galatea spoke \ An innocent love, in which 
VOL. XLI. — NO. 287, 2 F 
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there was no thought of evil ; the love of purity, not passion. That the 
words will admit of that interpretation, and that the picture drawn by the 
author of the heroine bear them out, we think, cannot be doubted. That 
both interpretations have their special beauty it would be idle to deoj. 
What, we wonder, is Mr. Gilbert's opinion of the two conceptions? Is 
Galatea a statue or a woman ? We hardly like to venture the suggestioD ; 
but it appears to us as if the dramatist had purposely left it an open question. 
One actress might paint Galatea a loving, and, moreover, a lovable woman ; 
another a loving woman, but loving as the angels may, with no thought or 
taint of eaithly passion. 

But however we may agree or disagree about Miss Anderson's reading 
of the character, there can be but one opinion on the beautiful picture she 
presents. Never was grace and dignity more accurately personilled. When 
the curtains are drawn aside, and she is seen on the pedestal, a dream of 
classic beauty, the effect on the specutors is wonderful. A murmur of 
applause runs through the house. Her long speech, at the end of which 
she kneels to Pygmalion, is delivered with all the full powers and modulation 
of her beautiful voice, and never fails to elicit warm applause. Here and 
there, in other portions of the dialogue, she dropped her voice too much, and 
words were lost, but as a whole she controls that organ perfectly. In the 
last act she permits more of pathetic sympathy to be shown than in the fir^t. 
Her attitude and expression when bowed down by grief, wounded by the 
indifference of the man she loves, but uncomplaining to the last, she returns 
to her pedestal with one loud cry of agony, is very fine. It takes the 
audience, and touches a chord which shows what the actress could have 
done if she had adopted another view of the character. The performance is 
indeed a remarkable one. It is drawing all London, and will continue to 
draw, we should say, to the end of Miss Anderson's engagement. 

She is hardly so well supported as she might have been, but Miss Amy 
Roselle exhibited unexpected power as Cynisca, and delivers the curse at the 
end of the second act with telling force. One or two points, however, she 
misses. Mr. Barnes tried to subdue himself as Pygmalion, and only partially 
succeeded. The costumes of the various performers were poor and tawdry. 
Of course we except Miss Anderson's. She was like a snow-wreath among 
a lot of red and yellow peonies. Is there no one to look after the costumes 
at the Lyceum now ? Mr. Irving's artistic eye would have been shocked if 
he could have looked in. 

Sport with the Belvoir up to the present time has been quite up to the 
average. They had a fair time cub-hunting, and the young hounds have 
done well. Gillard's accident was, however, a great misfortune, and we hear 
that he will not be able to carry the horn until after Christmas. In the 
meantime his place has been taken by Arthur Wilson, the first whip. They 
opened the regular season on Monday, November 5th, at Bottesford, where 
there was a very small field, but they had a good day, finding in the Deb- 
dales, and running over the Vale by Allington to Barrowby Thorns, through 
Casthorpe and Shipman's Plant, and killing on Mr. Downing's farm, afier 
a run of 2 hours and 25 minutes. On November 7th they had a good 
hunting run from Sproxton Thorns, killing in the open by Stonesby Ashe^. 
On the 8th they had a first-rate day from Newton Bar, when amongst others 
out were Sir Thomas Whichcote, of Aswarby Hall, Colonel and Miss Fane, 
Major LongstafFe, Major Amcotts, Mr. and the Misses Willson, Captain 
Burton, Captain Rhodes, Captain Worsley, Mr. Burdett-Coutts, Messrs. 
Lucas, Crawley, Roy, James Hutchinson, Caswell, Young; Roberts, Nichols, 
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Smith, Carter, &c. They found in Falkingham little covert, and went away 
directly, the fox going clean through the crowd, running for 38 minutes by 
the village, over the brook by Laughton, then straight up to Azlackby 
Wood without a check. On the 14th ihey met at Waltham, and had. a 
long hunting run of 2 hours and 40 minutes from Melton Spinnies, killing 
near Newman's Gorse. On the 20th at Leadenham ; out this day were 
Colonel Reeves, Colonel Fox Reeves, Captain Tempest, Messrs. Couturier, 
Piatt, Burroughes, Clark, Goodson, Pilkington, Bellamy, Hornsby, Lucas, 
&c. Found their first fox in the gardens, ran a ring by the Hall, then 
going down the Vale ran straight to Wellingore Gorse, and killed within 
two fields of the covert after a run of 28 minutes. Found again at Leaden- 
ham, ran over the Vale for 48 minutes, and rolled him over in the open. 
In this run there were many fall?, and only a few rode the line. On 
November 2 1 they had a good run from Buckminster Park to Stoke Park, 
a six-mile point, when out of a large field only Messrs. Crawley, R. 
Hornsby, James Hutchinson, J. Mirehouse, and Mr. Hodson, saw the finish. 
On Monday, the 26th, they met at Belvoir and had a good day in the Vale, 
finding in Jericho covert, and running for 40 minutes without a check, until 
they changed foxes. The Duke was out this day in his carriage. Novem- 
ber 27th. — Stubton. — Found in the gorse, ran by the Hall down to Fenton, 
by Barnby Manor to Stapleford Moor, where he was headed, and ran to 
Broughton Covert. Fifty-three minutes without a check, over a first-rate 
country. Only a select few were near the hounds, amongst whom were 
Captain Tempest, Colonel Hutton, Mr. A. Goodman, Mr, Crawley, Mr. 
Smith, Doctor Evans. November 28th. — Croxton Park. — A large field 
and many fresh faces, including Lord and Lady Wilton, Hon. Alan Pen- 
nington, Captain and the Hon. Mrs. Molyneux, Mr. and Miss Turner, 
Mr. and Mrs. Sloane-Stanley, Captain Pochin, Colonel Gosling, Colonel 
Hutton, Hon. Hill Trevor, The, Captain Smith, Captain Boyce, Captain 
Elmhirst, Captain King, Messrs. Hugh Owen, Slack, Barclay, Mr. and Miss 
Chaplin, &c. Found in Brentingby Wood ; after killing one went away 
with another, ran through Freeby Wood, by Stonesby Ashes on to Saxby 
Farm and to Wyfordby, and killed after a hunting run of 2 hours. No- 
vember 3Cth. — Weavers Lodge. — This was the best day of the season up to 
that date. They found in Sapperton Wood, ran by Dimbleby Thorns and 
Oasby Mill, and raced into him within one fitld of Abney Wood after 
39 minutes without a check. Found another in Humby Wood, ran through 
Ponton Wood into Ropsley Rise ; after a ring rolled him over in the open 
after a good hunting run of 2 hours, when only Messrs. Lucas, R. Hornsby, 
and Farmer Bull were left to see him killed. Saturday, December ist. — 
Piper Hole. — A large field out. After a short run from Scalford Gorse 
into Cants Thorns, where they lost, they found again in Clawson Thorns, 
ran by Holwell Mouth, through Little Belvoir, by Ab Kettleby and Old 
Hills, down to Scalford Station, by Piper Hole Gorse, over the line by 
Hose, crossing the canal at the Grange, and ran to Harby covert to ground. 
The last 25 minutes were as hard as hounds could race. Only a few got 
away from Piper Hole, and amongst them were Captain Molyneux, Hon, 
A. Pennington, Mr. Hugh Owen, Mr. and Mrs. Cecil Chaplin, and Messrs. 
Pryor, Starkey, Couturier ; the rest thinking the fox must go to the Harby 
Hills, watched the others going across the vale, over which they could see 
nearly to Harby. On Friday, December 7th, they were prevented from 
hunting by'frost and snow 

The Rufford hounds had an excellent cub-hunting, finding lots of foxes, 
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and killing fifteen brace. Since the ist of November they have had cipital 
sport. 8tb, Satton Scarsdale, a long hard day ; hounds were running nearly 
all the time, and were stopped late in the evening, ijth, from Whitewater 
Bridge, a nice hunting run of I hour and 2$ minutes from Lawn Covert, all 
in the Grove country, killing their fox at Clumber. 22nd, Newbound Mill ; 
drew Lord Hartington's home coverts blank, but found in Stainsby Planta- 
tions, several foxes jumping up at once. Hounds soon settled to ooe, and 
ran through Hardwicke and up to Teversall, bringing their fox round 
through Hardwicke, and killing him below Glapwell at the colliery — a 
capital run, over a severe country, of i hour and 30 minutes. Hayes has 
every right to be proud of his hounds, as nothing can be better than the 
work of the Rufford pck, and the Master roust now feel repaid for the 
trouble he has taken with them since resuming ofHce three years ago. 

November 27th. — From Wellow Green, a ring; got up to their fox, in 
the wood and ran him hard to Boughton Brake, hounds pulling him down in 
the open. 29th. — A good show of foxes in Averham Park ; had a good 
day's sport, ending with blood. 29th. — At Thoresby ; a very nice gallop 
into the Grove country, turned back and killed in the open near Bothamsall. 
In the afternoon a second fox gave them a nice spin, and was killed. The 
first week in December was windy and frosty, and not fit to hunt at the end 
of the week ; however, the Master managed to get to Sutton on the 6th, 
although going was bad, and ran a fox from Sutton Springs to William- 
thorpe, where he went to ground, the keeper saying " he did not expect 
hounds would come." December 8th was very hard, but they hunted on 
the Forest, and had a rattling scent, running to ground, but managed to bolt 
him and catch him, and then home, as it was likely to lame hounds. 15th. — 
A large field after the ball at Thoresby the previous night. A pleasant 
gallop to ground in the morning ; found late, and ran hard, also to ground, 
in Welbeck Park, hounds swimming the water which divides the hunts. 
1 8th, Kneesal Green. — Quite a red-letter day. Found at High Wood, 
Ossington, scent bad on the plough ; ran for 3 hours and 20 minutes, and 
marked their fox to ground near Tuxford at night. 20th, Newbound 
Mill. — Found at Newton Wood ; ran for 2 hours and 20 minutes over the 
fine Derbyshire "grass" — quite an event in the Rufford country — and lost 
their fox near Palterton, after being run by some dogs. 22nd. — A pleasant 
forest day ; killed first fox and ran until dark. 

The Meynell have not had their usual fine sport at present, though there 
have been some good things, one day from Foston was capital, killing three 
foxes after three good runs ; they have killed no less than six brace of foxes 
from the Foston covers this season, which speaks volumes for the excellent 
care taken of reynard on that estate ; probably the best thing as yet was on 
Thursday, the 2i^t of December, from Stenson Wood, when the bitches 
fiew after a good fux for an hour and five minutes, Charles Leedham handling 
his fox in the open in front of Radburne HalL Nothing could be better than 
this, there was hunting and jumping to your heart's content, and all over 
grass. And poor old Tom Leedham has gone to the happy hunting-grounds, 
having died at Hoarcross, at the age of seventy-eight; he retired from 
hunting the hounds in 1873, after fifty years' service in the Meynell family, 
and a purse of 600/. was presented to him by Lord Vernon in Sudbury Park. 
A keener sportsman, a more genial, pleasant, quaint huntsman than old Tom 
never lived; he succeeded his father (also Tom). It was in 1870, after the 
celebrated run from Radburne rough, when they killed at Biggin, after a 
run of 4 hours and 32 minutes, that Lord Alexander Paget presented him 
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with a silver horn on behalf of members of the hunt. His funeral was 
attended by a large number of sportsmen anxious to pay a mark of respect to 
a good and faithful servant 

Sport with the Atherstone, with the exception of one week (when they 
had four good days), has been very disappointing. Nothing can he better 
turned out and done in every way than the hounds and the servants ; but 
foxes don't run straight, and the good things don't come off. Castleman has 
been unfortunately laid up with illness, but hopes soon to take the field again. 
In parts of the Wednesday country there is an apparent absence of the wily 
animal ; but we are inclined to think that foxes are lying out, and they will 
be found all right after there has been a frost to send them into the covers. 

The South Staffordshire had a capital gallop on Thursday the 13th, after 
the Lichfield ball. A large field partook of Sir Charles Foster's hospitality 
at Lysways Hall. A fox was soon found, and ran by Haunch to Black Slough, 
back for Lysways Gorse, but doubling short he ran to ground with hounds close 
at him near Elmhurst Hall ; but this run (good 20 minutes as it was) was 
destined to be put in the shade the following day, when they found at 
Footherly, ran to Sutton Coalfield on to Aston, here they probably changed 
foxes, as they ran from this point to Middleton. Altogether it was a 12 or 
1 3 miles run, and Major Brown was much pleased with his sport. We think 
that he would show still more sport if his field were not at times too pressing 
on his hounds. 

Since the above was written we hear that the Atherstone had a most 
brilliant day on Friday, the 21st of December, over their best country, it was 
from 19 to 20 miles from end to end, and they killed their fox in the open. 
Ned Farmer hunted the hounds, as poor Castleman is still hors de combat 
from a bad sprain to the back sinews of his leg. 

We always knew that foxes abounded in the Duke of Beaufort's country, 
and the shooting at Bedminton plays a very secondary r^le to hunting, still it 
is wonderful to hear, even in Gloucestershire, that Lord Worcester has 
already killed over seventy brace of foxes this season, and when they began 
hunting they knew of one hundred and forty litters I 

Mr. Garth has been doing very well, considering that his country is 
different from the Duke's, for there are not too many foxes in it, especially 
in the Forest. He had a very good gallop on the 15th, from close to the 
railway by Chatham Common, through Virginia Water, across the rhodo- 
dendron covert to the Park, leaving Cumberland Lodge to the left, and 
unfortunately losing him at Cranbourne Tower ; a real good thing. 

The Queen's have had two or three good runs, but the pleasure of the 
gallop is marred by the quantity of wire laid on the fences, which has 
occasioned numerous falls. 

Up to the present period there have been several accidents and much 
sickness amongst hunt servants, many of whom are in receipt of sick pay, 
and are bors de combat. At the beginning of the season Frank Gillard, the 
Duke of Rutland's huntsman, broke his leg ; Alfred Smith, the first whip 
of the Goodwood, caught a bad cold early in November, from which he 
died on December 5th, and, being insured, his widow will receive 150/.; 
Levi Sheppard, of the South Dorset, has a contused side from a severe fall ; 
Edmund Bentley, Mr. Lowndes' huntsman, has a chronic affection of the 
stomach ; Richard Lyon, huntsman to Earl Percy, met with an accident 
on Monday, December loth, from his horse putting his feet into a blind 
Jiole, which was covered over with wild heather on the moor, falling on 
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him, breaking two or three ribs and his collar bone ; George Edwards, first 
whip to Lord Lecon field, has also come to grief; Tom Carr, the huntsman 
of the North Warwickshire, has had a narrow escape of being killed, by his 
horse slipping down a very steep embankment and rolling oyer him ; and 
George Castleman has had a bad attack of gout, and obliged to go to 
Buxton. 

Dear Van-Driver, — The weather during the last two months has been 
unusually mild and open, but I have heard great complaints from my hunting 
friends of the badness of scent. Such is likely to be the case when the wind 
has been so constantly from the south-west The balmy breezes wafted 
across the South Atlantic Ocean are not so favourable for scent as the keener 
air from the Arctic regions. As far as my experience goes, an old-fashioned 
winter, with a fortnight's sharp frost about Christmas time, is the most 
favourable for sport. A frost appears to cleanse and purify the ground, to 
settle the weather, and generally make it more moderate. Of course there 
is the risk of a too long continuance of such weather, and it may be noted 
that the longest and most determined frosts have been those which have 
commenced after Christmas. 

I can only speak from hearsay of the severe winter of l8 13-14, when 
Frost Fair was held upon the Thames, and a coach with four horses was 
driven across the river from shore to shore. It was in this frost that a Mr. 
Maxwell, for a small wager, skated from Long Acre to St. James's Park in 
four minutes and fifty seconds — no great performance, but one not likely to 
be repeated. The fall of snow in all districts was so great that gates, hedges, 
and shrubs became invisible, and, the snow having frozen extremely hard, 
the face of the country became one mass of ice. 'I he records of the Bel voir 
Hunt note that thb was " the worst season for interruptions of bad weather 
known." I take it, however, that the frost of January 1820, which entirely 
put a stop to hunting for the whole of that month, was, whilst it lasted, 
never exceeded in intensity. I have a lively recollection of " Murphy's 
frost" in 1838, so called after a man of that name who published an 
almanack professing to give the weather for every day of that year, and at 
first he was singularly successful. For the month of January he predicted 
nineteen days of frost, and, strange to say, the frost set in on the 7th, and 
continued throughout the whole of that month and the greater p^rt of the 
next. But his most lucky hit was in naming January 20th as *' probably 
the lowest degree of winter temperature," for it proved to be the coldest day 
known for many years. The Thames was frozen over, and, in imitation of 
1 8 14, whole sheep were roasted on the ice, and slices from them sold as 
Lapland mutton. The river was crossed by numbers of persons at various 
places, but it was not safe everywhere; three lads of Westminster School, 
who attempted to cross near the bridge, were all but losing their lives for 
their rashness, being saved with much difficulty. At the commencement of 
this frost the late Earl of Desart accepted 10/. from a friend to return him 
l/. every day until he hunted again, and, as that was in the beginning of 
March, it turned out a bad investment for the Irish lord. I will only name 
two more frosts — ^the one in "the Crimean winter" of 1855, which set in 
on the 1 6th of January with extraordinary severity, and stopped hunting for 
nearly seven weeks; the other, which commenced on the i8th of December 
i860, and lasted between five and six weeks. Yet in neither of these cases 
was the Thames completely frozen over, a portioij ir^ the middle always 
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remaining open. These have been, I believe, the most remarkable frosts 
within the memory of man, but there have been a few others of late years just 
sufficient to put a shilling or two into the pocket of our worthy friend Warner, 
of the Welsh Harp. To return to the subject of scent, I think you may 
lay it down as a rule that there is always a good scent upon the setting in 
of a long frost ; there is usually a good scent upon the breaking up of one, 
but it is not such an invariable rule. As a diaw generally sets in with a 
south-west wind, that may have something to do with it Ever yours, 

The Hermit in London. 

<< The Architecture of the Stables and Country Mansions," is the title of 
a new book published by Messrs. Blackwood and Sons, in which the author 
offers some praaical suggestions to those about to embark in building on, 
and otherwise improving their estates. The title itself will attract many of 
our readers, as the convenient planning and arrangement of the stables has 
not occupied so much attention in the past as they ought ; and no doubt 
much can be done to improve the existing condition of this class of buildings 
throughout the country. It is obviously with thb view that the author has 
submitted hb remarks and illustrations principally to the notice of the 
county gentry, and we hope he will find some encouragement in his attempt. 
Although not giving any technical directions, so as to enable one to build 
without professional advice, yet he has given some valuable remarks on the 
relation and disposition of the several parts of the stable, which will be 
useful to many. He who, without any previous training, wbhes to become 
his own architect in such matters, will ultimately find that he has reckoned 
without his host, for none but those who have had a wide experience, 
both of the wants of the animals, and how these wants are to be met, b 
sufficiently able to carry out any work of importance, which will preserve 
the comfort and ease of our noble equine friends when not in the field. 
The proper housing of his horses ought to be the care of every sportsman ; 
and the merciful man is merciful to his beast only when he provides it with 
proper accommodation, and attends to such ordinary matters as cleanliness 
and ventilation. The ease with which water ought to be procured, both for 
drinking purposes and for flushing, the quickest mode of extracting the 
vitiated air, and the rapid dbposal of the urinal matter from the stable, are 
points which are touched on by the author. We entirely agree with him 
that there should be no close drains of any kind within the building. These 
are continually being choked by straw, dung, and other particles, which dam 
up the drains, and form stagnant pools, which cannot be got rid of without 
considerable trouble, and, if they are allowed to remain, the effluvia which 
must necessarily arise is dangerous. On the other hand, the open channel 
may be kept always in a state of cleanliness, and may be swept without the 
least difficultv, and, if allowed to flow outside the wall before entering the 
drain, no foul air can enter the stable. The author has illustrated several 
buildings which have been executed from hb designs and under hb direction. 
Some of them are very conveniently arranged, and the interior aspects, 
which are mostly in the old English style, are quaint, thoroughly domestic, 
and look what they are. 

The suggestions for hunting and shooting boxes, of which there are a 
few, are, in our opinion, excellent ideas, and we are glad to see a billiard- 
room attached to each, where a party may adjourn after the fatigues of the 
chase and amuse themselves in a quiet way for a short time. 
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The portion of the volume devoted to the country mansion is extensive, 
and a wide experience and thorough knowledge of the requirements of such 
domiciles is exhibited. The plates illustrating the introductory remarks are 
very sensible and tasteful. The suggestions for the laying out of estates is, 
perhaps, a little too extensive and liberal, and would not be entertained by 
many proprietors, except those of considerable means. But his ideas for the 
prevention of fires are well worthy of notice. Of the opinion that a con- 
flagration cannot entirely be prevented from breaking out, even where the 
utmost care is taken, the author advocates a system of arrangement in blocks 
which will retard the progress of the element, and confine it to the place of 
its origin. This is so far good. Fires will happen as long as we have 
inflammable material in our houses, and their prevention or limitation ought 
to be to a great extent considered in the construction of the building. Some 
very interesting views of restorations are to be found, with details of the 
ornamental work, &c. Tt is to be regretted that more of these specimens 
of Old English architecture are not put on record. Hidden away in the 
quiet rural dbtricts of England are many beautiful examples which the 
public never see, and which, falling to decay, will soon be swept away to 
oar loss. Such quiet and charming specimens as those illustrated by Sir 
"William Burrell are to be found every day, but unfortunately in such a 
dilapidated condition as to justify our believing that we have looked upon 
them for the last time. The author is well known in connection with the 
restoring of several old buildings, and we hope he will preserve those now 
under his direction as much as possible in their original condition or aspect. 
The volume is neatly and well bound, and most of the drawings are very 
tastefully executed. It cannot fail being interesting to many, and is quite 
suitable for the drawine-room table. 

On the title-page of this volume will be found a speaking likeness of 
Charles Wood, a jockey who has succeeded in making a name for himself 
second only to Fordham, Archer, and Cannon- in the roll of good riders. 
In the list of winning jockeys his very good second to Archer in the past 
year has stamped him with that seal of " popularity " that seems to act as 
a lure to the racing public to invest on "jockeys' mounts " — an amusement, we 
may say parenthetically, at which they are apt to burn their fingers. 
Probably Wood's "followers" will in the coming season be a? numerous as 
Archer's. We wish the " followers ** as good deliverance. Charles Wood 
has rapidly raised himself to the front rank. It seems but the other day he 
was barely out of his apprenticeship, and certainly it has only been in the 
last two or three years that he has had much opportunity of distinguishing 
himself. He began last year by winning the Lincoln Handicap, and in the 
Two Thousand he got as much out of that unsatisfactory horse, the Prince, 
as jockey could get. Then he took the Manchester Cup in the spring, and 
scored his first Derby on St. Blaise. Before this Fortune had not favoured 
Wood in the so-called classic races, but St. Blaise broke the spell, and, as so 
often happens, the luck went on. Elzevir in the Hunt Cup, Corrie Roy in 
the Goodwood Stakes, and the wonderful bit of riding on Hornpipe in the 
Stewards' Cup the next day — to be followed soon after by Corrie Roy's 
unexpected win in the Great Ebor — all tended to swell Wood's average, to 
make Archer's holding first place at the end of the season appear at one 
time to be problematical. A very fine horseman is Charles Wood, and as 
he has succeeded in keeping down his weight he has no doubt a brilliant 
career before him. 
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One of those pleasant gatherings and presentations, that alike do honour to 
donors and receivers, was held towards the middle of last month in " The 
Duke's Saloon " of the Holborn Restaurant, the occasion being a dinner and 
testimonial given to Mr. J. P. Wheeldon by a number of brother fishermen, 
anxious to show their appreciation of his *WaIuable literary efforts in the 
cause of angling." What these efforts have been and are we need not remind 
' Biily * readers. Mr. Wheeldon's pen is always gladly welcomed io these 
columns, and we turn to whatever has the signature of *' J. P. W.," here or 
eNewhere, sure of finding — though, alas 1 we may not be fishermen — ^some- 
thing to interest and amuse; some scene of country life sketched with genial 
and happy colouring. Some of his angling friends conceived the happy idea 
of acknowledging Mr. Wheeldon's services, and a dinner, to which between 
seventy and eighty well-known followers of the gentle art sat down, followed 
by the presentation to the guest of the evening of a handsome cigar-case, in 
which was a cheque for a hundred guineas, was the result. The Chairman, 
Mr. Thomas Spruchlev, in a kind and complimentary speech, made the 
presentation, and Mr. Wheeldon received a most hearty and genuine greeting 
on his rising to respond. Some very excellent singing, a (qw brief speeches, 
and plenty of good fellowship, helped to pass a very enjoyable evening, one, 
we feel sure, that Mr. Wheeldon will look back to with pleasant memories. 

The end of the racing season of 1883, and the prospects of the year on 
which we have just entered, have formed the topics of articles in daily and 
weekly journals not entirely devoted to sporting matters. The statistics of 
winning jockeys, winning owners (the owner always plays the second ro/r), 
and winning sires have been duly tabulated and dbcussed. Archer, Mr. 
Lefevre, and Hermit take the honours in their respective classes ; the first 
and last named for the fourth or fifth time, we believe, in succession. This 
is all very satisfactory, no doubt. Purely personal as are the first two classes, 
the list of winning sires is of general interest, and more especially of couric 
to breeders. Hermit, Galopin, Speculum, the French Sabretar, and Sterlings, 
are the lords of many harems taking the £. /. d. side of the question as our 
guide. Hermit's stock has won upwards of 30,000/., that of Galopin 
nearly 16,000/., while the remaining three sires are credited with something 
short of 12,000/. each. The success of the stock of Galopin has been most 
remarkable, and a glance down the li-t shows us how some favourite sires 
have hardly kept up their reputation, others who " never got a winner," have 
shaken off theirs. We might mention Camballo and Wild Oats among the 
latter as the sires who are making a name for themselves ; bot the breeders 
will have formed their opinion long before this, so we need not pursue the 
subject further. Let us hope they have selected a happy strain. 

It is the future of our favourite sport, as regards the prosperity of the 
Turf taken as a whole, with which we are most concerned. The past season 
is hardly a satisfactory one to look back upon, for many reasons. Though 
there were no great outward scandals, no gross public cases of fraud and 
dishonourable practices — with the exception of the Radmall-Wyatt affair in 
the early spring — yet there were, undoubtedly, many sore places, many dark 
spots on the body politic of the national pastime which we endeavoured to 
hide, or at least agreed to discuss in private. What they were we who go 
racing from Lincoln Spring to Warwick November know pretty well. The 
doubt — we might say the conviction — ^that everything was not above-board, 
or that there were secret wire-pullers who arranged their coups without the 
slightest reference to what the horse couUy but rather what he should do, has 
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long taken possession of us. Very cleyer — though as it is prostituting that 
word to apply it to the members of such a school we will say instead very 
cunning, equally unscrupulous, with a good deal of method in their logoery 
— they have taken care to avoid any open, vulgar scandal, though once or 
twice they have been perilously near the verge. Followers of " square * 
jockeys and *' straightforward " trainers and owners have not found these 
qualities safeguards. Squareness and straightforwardness are excellent things 
now and then, but they have to give way before the imperative necessity of 
winning money. Backers (it is an old story annually repeated) have had 
a very bad year, no doubt one worse than usual, but we see it stated by 
public writers, qualified to know, that bookmakers have had an equally bad 
one. Now this at first blush seems incomprehensible, and we confess ve 
accept the statement *' under reserve." Still there may be much truth in the 
assertion that the bulk of the money has gone into the pockets of a select 
few, the wire-pullers in question, their confederates and friends. Granting 
this, the astounding part of the business is that owners of position and 
character, on whose honour there should not rest a suspicion of a stain, have 
calmly stood aside, seen their horses tossed about like shuttlecocks in the 
market, running one week nowhere, and the next winning in a canter, and 
have accepted the situation without affording a word of explanation, and 
what is, perhaps, more wonderful still, without being asked to do so. The 
^' inconsistent running of the year — ^the adjective is a mild one, but our 
readers can mentally substitute something stronger if they like — will long, 
we think, be memorable. We could detect nothing. Such vulgar things as 
** pulls " have long been relegated to cross-country af&irs, in which blundering 
scoundrels occasionally bring down the wrath of the public and the authori- 
ties on their heads by some stupidly-executed " shunt." On the flat artists 
are " up," at least generally speaking. If something is going to happen it is 
quietly arranged ^forehand, perhaps on the way to the post. We see a 
petty race (there mu^i be a race), we hear the shouting, we see the struggle (?), 
and — we lose our money. How long, my Lords and Gentlemen, how 
long? 

The dissolution of the Grand National Hunt Committee was hardly a 
surprise. It has not for some years past commanded the respect that such a 
body was entitled to — divided counsels were among its members — and its 
decbions, especially some of its late ones, have been received with something 
approaching to contemptuous derision. Good men were there, but they 
were hampered by others of different ideas and lines of conduct, and those 
who had the best interests of cross-country sport at heart, determined to 
make an effort to extricate the Committee from a false position. This 
could only be done by dissolution, and Lord Suffolk, who, with Mr. Burton 
and Mr. W. G. Craven, has formed the backbone of the G.N.H. from the 
early days of Market Harborough and Burton Lazarus until now, performed 
the deed. A new Committee will arise from the ashes of the old. It will 
be composed of gentlemen who can speak with the authority of character, 
knowledge, and position. Whether they will be able to infuse fresh life into 
the dry bones of^ steeplechasing is not so much the question, — which is, will 
the new Committee be able to speak and act with authority on all subjects 
committed to their charge? We see it is stated that afnliation with the 
Jockey Club will be the aim of the new society. We should have thought 
that it might be strong enough to stand alone, but probably its promoters 
know best. At all events, we have got rid of one of our cross-country 
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scandals — the chief, because it existed in the fountain head. A purified and 
strong executive will know how to deal with the minor ones. 

As all particulars about General Lawrenson will be of interest, we sub- 
join the following to what has been already said about him last month. 
Though half a Scotchman, Lawrenson, essentially a horse soldier, could 
never appreciate either the Highland dress or Highland music. The sight 
of a kilt was distasteful to him, and he positively hated the bagpipes. It is 
doubtful whether, under any stress of hunger, he could have been induced to 
eat porridge. He was never married, and his brother-in-law, ** Paddy" 
Ainsworth, lived for many years at Inveriety. Ainsworth was a capital 
sportsman, full of fun and mischief. On Lawrenson's being appointed to the 
13th, he said to a mutual friend, " Give my love to John Lawrenson ; tell 
him I will come and suy in barracks with him, wear a kilt, eat porridge, 
and play the devil with the cornets!" It was in the 17th Lancers that he 
attained the rank of major. In 1844 he was appointed Lieut.-Colonel of 
the 15th Light Dragoons, on the retirement of Colonel Brunton, a first-rate 
drill, and excellent young officer in the barrack yard, but not a good horse- 
man, and rather wanting in that smartness that distinguished his successor. 
Colonel Lawrenson joined the regiment at Cahir, which had not been long 
home from India, and was somewhat slack after a long service in that 
country. In a fev^ months a wonderful change took place in their appear- 
ance, the Colonel being zealously assisted by all his officers, among whom 
were many smart soldiers and good sportsmen. Among others, Soame 
Jenyns, who commanded the regiment in the Balaclava Charge ; T. Goad, 
who was killed in the charge, beloved and regretted by all who knew him ; 
John Madocks, Felton Hervey, who hunted the Garrison Staghounds; 
Sam Dickson, afterwards Master of Limerick Hounds ; Borrowes, Master 
of the Cottesmore; Sir Thos. Bateson, Tremayne, Holden, Knox, and 
Doherty, each of whom succeeded to the command of the regiment; 
Ormsby Gore, now Lord Harlech, and Jack Thomson, the present Master 
of the Fife. 

The removal of the Earl of Craven at the early age of forty-three robs 
Berkshire of a resident and kindly landlord, and the coursing world in 
general of a firm friend and liberal patron. A thorough sportsman, he will 
be much missed in the hunting field, and those who hunt with the Old Berk- 
shire have to regret a loss that will not easily be supplied. From the time 
he took the pack he had managed everything with such uct and judgment, 
that he might have been described as a model Master. He was educated at 
Harrow, and served for some time in the Scots Guards, retiring in 1 866. 
A year previously he had, when the Hon. George Grimston, an elder 
brother being then alive, contested Berkshire in the Liberal interest, but he 
was not returned. It was In 1867, after he had succeeded to the title, that 
he married the second daughter of Lord Barrington, by whom he has left a 
family, his eldest son, now Fourth Earl of Craven, being a lad of fifteen. 
Always inclined to be a delicate man, when the illness which has proved 
fatal seized him some months ago, those who knew him best feared the 
worst from the beginning. The next coursing meeting at Ashdown will 
miss hiis genial presence much. Though very keen at the sport, he never, we 
believe, had a really good dog, and took none of the grand prizes of the 
leash. He sometimes had a fair greyhound, but nothing more. 

How many of his many friends were grieved to hear of the death of Dr. 
Hurman at the commencement of December, we will not say. '^The 
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Doctor," as everyone called him, was probably ooe of the be^t-known niea 
in the hunting, coaching, and racing world, of his generation, la his early 
days he had, no doubt, a career before him, and probjibly a distinguished 
one in the profession he had chosen. A favourite pupil of the great 
Liston, he early made a name for himself by his knowlege of surgery and 
anatomy, and when comparatively a young man he was known to be a very 
skilful operator, and when he was appointed House-Surgeon to University 
College Hospital, his gaining the pu^t from many older com petitory excited 
much envious comment at the time, as he was the youngest inaa who 
had ever held such an important office.. The authorities, however, had no 
reason to regret their choice, and Dr. Hurman might have been a shioiag 
light in the profession, but for one obstacle. Much as he loved it — ^and 
wc have heard from those who knew him at that time that he was 
warmly attached to his choice — he had '^another mistress in the field." 
Tlie science of surgery is a noble one, but there b another *' science "* that 
has been called " noble " by its followers, which claimed Dr. Hurman for 
her own. In one word, he was a thorough-born sportsman, and horse and 
hounds, the rattle of bars and pole-chain, the exciting gallop between the 
fljgs, and the exciting Bnish between the cords — all these in process of time 
found in '' the Doctor " a zealous supporter. Gradually his profeiston, if 
not exactly given up, was only practised at intervals, and among hi^ more 
immediate friends. He soon became well known at Rugby, and many a 
ule of the Doctor's " nerve and go in his early days could John Darby tell. 
In the neighbourhood of London, too, a regular man with the Royal Buck- 
hounds, with the late Prince Consort's harriers, afterwards with Sir Robert 
Harvey's, the Windsor Drag — everywhere, indeed, where scent was burning 
and hounds racing, there was Dr. Hurman to be found. Singularly genial 
and cheery in disposition, the singer of a good song, the teller of a good 
istory, he soon had a host of friends. A first-rate coachman, with fine hands 
on the box as well as in the saddle, he was also an excellent judge of the 
cattle he rode and drove. At the time of the so-called coiching revival of a 
few years back, Dr. Hurman took the liveliest interest in the movement, 
and few of the public coaches did not find him at one time or other on the 
box. He was the originator of the Badminton Club — a happy thought — 
that has grown and fruaified, as the new building about to raise its head in 
Piccadilly will soon show. The old club-house, with its handsome morning 
room made out of a twelve-stall stable, and its snug billiard - room, 
once a hayloft, has disappeared ; but there will be memorials of *' the 
Doctor" raised by fond and faithful hands in the new one on its site. In 
company with mmy of his old friends, members of the Badminton — among 
them hb two oldest, Mr. P. O'Farrell and Mr. Richard Hill — we stood by 
his grave in Brighton Cemetery and saw the last of as kind-hearted and 
genial a sportsman as we shall see in our generation. Peace be to him. 
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